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THE JOURNAL 

OF 

PHILOLOGY. 

NOTES ON DIOGENES LAERTIUS. 

I § 1 Egyptian prophets Menage on ill 6. Jan on Macrob. 
Sat. VII 13 9. 

§ 27 Tov Koa-fiov €fi'^\rxpv kol Satfiovav irXijpr) Stallbaum 
on Plat. legg. 899 b ad fin. 

§ 28 ^6\ov Pint. Solon 4 § 2 Ktotov yap, m (jyatrcy Kara- 
yovrayv a-ayrjVTiv kov ^ivcov ix MiXtjtov irpiafiivayv tov ^6\ov 
ovwo) <f>av€pov ovra, 'X^pvaov^ itfxxvq TpvTrov^ iXxofievo^, ov 
Xiyovtriv '^Xivrjv irXeova-av ix Tpoia^ avrodi Karadelvac XPV^~ 
fiov TLvo^ dvafiv7i<rdel<Tav iraXatov, cf. §§ 4 — 7. schol. Aristoph. 
Plut. 9. equit. 1016 (p. 415—6 Didot). 

§ 33 Saying of Thales (or Sokrates) €<f)a<rK€ yap, <f>r)<ri, 
Tpia>v Tovrayv evexa xdptv €')(€LV rfj rvxv 'Tp&Tov fiev on 
avdpcoiro^ iyevofirjv koI ov drjpLOv elra ore avrjp koI ov yvvrj' 
rpvTov OTL''^Xkr)v kol ov jSap/Sapo^;. Plut. Mar. 46 § 1 YlXdraov 
fi€v oiv rjhrj 7rpd<s tcS reXevrdv yevofievo^ vfivei tov avrov Bat- 
fiova Kol T7)v TVXV^f ore irp&TOv fiev avOpcoTro^, elra '^EXXrjv, ov 
fidpjSapo^ ovSe aXoyov rfj (fyva-ei drjpiov yevotro, Trpo? Se tovtoi^, 
OTi Toh ^(OKpdrov^ ^01/0*9 dTTTjVT'qaev r) yiveo'i^ avrov. Lact. 
Ill 19 § 17 non dissimile Platonis illud est, quod aiebat se 
gratias agere naturae: primum quod homo natus esset 
potius quam mutum animal, deinde quod mas potius 
quam femina, quod Graecus quam barbarus, postremo 
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quod Atheniensis et quod temporibus Socratis. Cf. de 
opificio Dei 3 § 19. 

§ 36 fin. ir&s av apiara koX ScfcaioTara /Sidxraifiev ; " iav 
a Tois aXXoif; iircTLfi&fiev avTol firj Sp&fiev" 

Isocr. ad Demonic. § 17 fin. fidXiara S* av evhoKLiioir}^^ el 
<f>aivoio ravra firj TrpaTTeov, a TOL<i a\Xoi<; av irpaTTOvacv iiTL- 
TL/JLayr}<:. id. Nicocles § 61 irepl o^v av iv toU \6yot^ KaTrj- 
yopr]T€, ji/qhev tovtcov iv tol<: epyoi^ iiriTrfhevere, Cato dist. I 30 
quae culpare soles, ea ne tu feceris ipse : | turpe est doctori, cum 
culpa redarguat ipsum. Avian, fab. 3 11 12 nam stultum 
nimis est, cum tu pravissima temptes, | alterius censor ut 
vitiosa notes, comm. on S. Paul. Rom. 2 1 — 3. 

§ 37 <\>L\<ov irapovTcov kol airovreov fiefivrjadai. Isocr. ad 
Demonic. § 26 fin. t&v airovrtov (jyiXftyv fiifivrjao 7rpo<; Toif<: 
TrapovTas, iva So/c^9 firjSe tovtcov dirovTODv oXcycDpelv, ibid, oft? 
&v epdvov^ elaeviyfCT}^, (fyqaiy Tol'fi yovevaty tov^ avTOv^ TTpoa-he- 
Xov Kal irapa t&v t€kv(ov. Isocr. ibid. § 14 tolovto^ yiyvav 
TTpo^ T0U9 yovel^, oXov^ civ ev^aio irepX aeavTov yevetrdai tov9 
aeavTov iralSa^. 

§ 57 a fiTj eOoVy fjurj dveXjj' el 8e fi'^, ddvaTO^ r) ^rjfiia. Plat, 
legg. 844® 09 S* ctv ttjv yevvaiav vvv Xeyo/Jbevrjv aTa^vXijv fj tcl 
yevvala av/ca iirovofia^o/Jbeva oiraypi^eiv /SovXrjTai, idv fiev etc 
T&v olKelcov Xafi/Sdvrj, ott©? &v ideXrj Kal oiroTav l3ovXi]Tai 
KapTTOvadco, iav S' i^ dXXayv /jltj ireiaas, eirofievo^ T<p Vofitp r^ 
^rj KLvelv OTL fiTf KaTedcTo, e/c6t 1/6)9 del ^rjficova-do), 913*^ 09 
S' av TraiScov re dKrjBfj^ yevrfTau Kal tov devTos tov vofiov 
dfieX'qo'as, a firjTe avTof; KaTcdcTO fi7]T€ aJ) iraTepcov Tt9 TraTifjp, 
firj ireiaa^ tov Oefievov dveXrjTaCy KdXXiaTov vofiaov Sca(f>d€ipa)v 
Kal aTrXovcTTaTOv, Kal ovSafirj dyevvov^ dvhpos vo/io0€Tr)/jia, 09 
elirevy a firj KaTedov, fit) dveXr) — tovtolv Svolv vofioOeTacv KaTa- 
(f}povi]a-avTa Kal dveXofievov oiJ tc aficKpov, S firj KaTeOero avTO^;, 
..,TL XPV 'rrdaxeiv ; 

§ 58 iXeye 8e tov fiev Xoyov ecBcoXov elvai t&v Ipycov, 
Simonides fr. 190 B Bergk (in Psell. Trepl evepy, Sacfju, p. 5) KaTct 
^ifiayvLBrjv 6 X0709 t&v Trpay/juaTOiv eUeov iaTiv. schol. Hermog. 
V 534 Walz 6 ^(OKpdTTj^; eldadei Xiyetv, 0I09 6 ^to9, toiovto^ 6 
X0709. Davies on Cic. Tusc. v § 47 p. 98 Moser. Dionys. 
Hal. de Lysia (Reiske orat. Att. vi 173) eUova^; t&v rjd&v tov^ 
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Xd7oi;9. Mayor (p. 341—2) on Clem. Al. str. VII § 100 p. 893. 
Rader on Mart, i 4 8. Basil ep. 9 1 pr. (ill 90^) eUove^ ovrto^ 
r&v yjrvxoiv eiaiv oi Xoyoc. 

ibid. dpaxvioLs see Basil, hexaem. Vl 6 fin. dXKa ravra 
fiev avT&v Tct <TO<l)ct rol^ dpax^eloi^ v<f)d(r/jLa<nv eoiKeVy o7? oTav 
fihf K(ov(0'^ fj fivla ff Ti T&v 7rapa7r\i]aLa)^ tovtoi^ daOev&v 
€vax€0^, KaraSedevra Kparelrar iirethdv he r&v la')(vpOTep(ov rt 
^a>a)v iyyia-j), avro re pahito^ StaTriTTTec kol riu dSpavfj v(f}d<rfiaTa 
Siipprj^e Kol rjf^dviae. Anacharsis in Plut. Solon 5 § 4. Plato 
com. 'E\\a9 fr. 1 (l 605 Kock) el^aatv 'qtilv oi vo/jloc \ tovtolci 
Tola I, XeTTTOt? dpaxvioiaiv a \ iv Tolai Toixot^ fj <l>d\ay^ v(f>aiv€' 
rat. 

§ 59 Tov fiev Kopov viro rov irXovrov yevvaardatf rffv Be 
v^pLv \mo rov Kopov. See Liddell and Scott under Kopo^, 
Solon fr. 8 Bergk. Diogenian. viii 22 n. Wesseling on Diod. 
Sic. vol. II 600 44. Philo de Abrah. § 228 (iv 50 13 Cohn) 
iwel Se i/copeadrjaav dyaOwv, Kal, oirep (jycXei, Kopo^ v^piv 
iyevvvae. de vita Mosis ii § 13 (p. 203 13). § 164 (p. 238 15) 
yevvtcaris aKpaaia^ fiev Kopov, Kopov Se v^ptv, Themist. p. 164 b. 
Basil, de ieiunio horn. I 9 (ll 9 a) koI tcl fieu ix tt)? vrjareiaf; 
dyaOib roaavra' 6 Se Kopo^ v/Specov dp^V* ib- honi. 2 7 pr. (14 d), 

§ 60 <l>i\ov^ fif) ra'x^v ktA* 01)9 8' av Krrjari fif) diroSoKLfia^e. 
Theognis 1151 — 2. Isocr. ad Demonic. § 24 ^paSiox: fiev <^t\o9 
ylyvov, yevofievo^ Se Treipw Siafievetv. Suet: Aug. 66 pr. ami- 
citias neque facile admisit et constantissime retinuit. Hor. s. 
I 9 56 diflScilis aditus primes habet. ep. I 18 76 — 83. Sen. ep. 
3 § 2. Polonius in Hamlet I 2 61—65. 

ibid, apxe irp&rov fjuaddov apx€<r0ai. Soph. Ant. 663 
Ka\(0(i fiev apx^cv, ei S' av dpxeo-Oac OeKetv. Plat. legg. 942° 
fieXerrfreov dpj(ei,v re dWcDv dpy^eadai &* v^ erepayv, Xen. 
anab. I 9 § 4 oiare evOif^ TralSe^ ovre^ fjuavOdvovaiv dp^eiv re 
Kal apx^aOat. Oyrop. I 6 § 20 xal ol vo/jlqi Se /jloc SoKovaiv oi 
iroKKol ravra Svo fjudXtara SiSdaxeiv, ap)(€tv re teal dp'xeaOai. 
Aristot. pol. VII (— iv) 14 pr. Plut. apophth. Lacon. Agesil. 
50 (11 212^) S€vo(f>£vra Be rov ao(f>ov e%6)z/ fied' eavrov 
(TTrovSa^ofievoVy ixieXeve rov^ iralSa^ iv AaKeSaifJuovi rpe(l>eiv 
fjueraTre/Jiy^dfievov, rb KoKKiarov rdSv fiadrf/Jidrayv iraiSevdrjao- 
fievov*;, ap'x^eiv re Kal dp'x^eaOat. cf. Wyttenb. on 51 p. 212^ 

\—1 
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Gataker on Alston, xi 29. Themist. p, ^^ wp^rov dpKriov 
avTov T^ ^ovXofihf^ Tmp aXK<£^p ap'^^eiv. Davies on Cic. legg. 
in § 5. Otto Sprichworter, s.v. regere, where for AHstot. rhet 
read Aristot poL 

§ 69 (of Chilo) ipwTTjBel*; tlpl Sia<}>epova-tv ol 'rr^wattevfi.ivoi 
rmv aTraiSevrmpj €<f>7j, *' iXTriaiP ajaffatf;.*' Tsocr. ad Demc>nie, 
§ 39 ol jdp Mfcatoi T(jop dBlfcmp e* firjSeu akXo 7r\€0P€xrov(riP 
dXX^ ovp eXirltTi ye airovhaiat^ v7r€pi)(ov€np. id. apophth. 8 
Bens. ip€x>T7}0€L^j ripi ot <fttX67ropoi t(Sp paOvfiayp hiaipepovtriPf 
elfrep, " ti^^ oi cy^rejSet? rmj/ dtre^mp, iXwiaiP dryaOaU.*' 

I 70 drv')(pvpri fiij meyyeXap (cf* § 78 drv-^^Lap fLrj dveiSi^eiv). 
Isocn ad Demonic. § 29 pLtjSepl o-v^<f>Qpdv 6p€tBia7^<;. 

§ 76 xaXerrop io-ffXop €fjLfjL€vai. Bcrgk (Poet lyr. Gr. Ill^ 
386) on Simonides ver. 1116. Atld [Diog,] ep. 51 elifai ftep yap 
iG-ffX6p xard %Ljj,mpiB7}p '^(^aXeTropj iTrayjeXXetrdai Se paStov. 

§ 81 <riTOP dXelp Hermes xxv 225. 

§ 98 evTVX^i^ P'^^ fL€Tpto^ itrOiy Suo-ti/^&5i/ ^e (f>poptpLo<;. 
Isocr. ad Demonic, § 42 pop^t^e fLTjBkp elpat rmf dpOpajTripoip 
^i^atop* ovrm yap oirr' €iTi/;^c5i/ €<r€i Treptx^PV"^ ovre Bv<itvx^^ 
7r€pLXv7ro<;. 

§ 118 XP^ SijXa. Synes. encom. calvit. 21 f o fisp yap 
^€p€fcvB7}f; dot/idriop iw7}Xvya{rdp,epo^, *' XP^ StjXopJ* e^ij teal 
SaKTvX^ rifp poaov iBelfCPvep. 

II § 16 /cal TO Blfcaiop elvat KaX to alaxpop ov i/n/o"€t aXAra 
pop,^. See Stallbaum on Plat. legg. 889 e, 

I 31 iirr}P€i axoXijp, See Paul Giraud, La main d'oeuvre 
indnstrielle dans Fancienne Grece (Paris 1 900) pp. 38. 46. 

§ 32 elSii^at p.fjSep. Mimcker on Fulgent, myth. I praef. 
p. 615 n. 8 Staveren. 

§ 33 (§ 72. V 82) eXeye re daupid^eiP t^p ra? XiOiva^ 
eiKopa^; fCaTaa-K€va}^op,ipmp tov fxip XiOov irpopoup ottoj? op^oim- 
raro^ eaTai^ avTmv K dficXeiPf tt>9 ^^ ofioiovf; r^ XtOm ^aipea-Qai. 
Lucian somn. 13 ')(iTmpi6v ti vipapop iphvaji Kal trxVF^ 
SovXo'7rp€Tr€^ dpaX^yfrrj /£al p,o')(Xia Kal yXv<f>€la /cat tcowia^ 
Kal KoXawT^pa^ iv Tatv •)(€poLP efe£9, Kdrti> P€P€VKm^ i^ to 
epjop, '^ajjiatTreTT}^ Kal ')(apiaU^rfKo^ Kal irdpTa Tpoirop t awe wot;, 
dvaKViTTmp Se ouSeTrore, ovBe dphp€iB€^ ovBk iXevSeptop ovBep 
iirii^omPt aXXa ra p>€P epya owQy^: €vpv0p>a teal €va")(f}popa eaTai 
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aot wpovomv^ oirm^ Se ayro? evpvdpLO^ fcal Koafttos eaj) fjKKrra 
we^pot/TiKci^t fiXX' drifJLorepoi/ irot&if n^avrhv XWiDP. Becker- 
Qoll Cbarikles l 60, luv, vill 53 n, 

§ 34 7r/?09 TO ouK d^ioXoyop wX^Bos^ i^aafceu ofLotop ei ri^ 
T€TpdSpaxfioi^ |y awoSofCi^d^tiip top ifc rmv roiovrmv aaypov m^ 
BoKtfLoi* diroS€)(^otro, Xen, mera* III 7 §§ 5 t>, AeL v. h. II 1 
teal ravra XmKpdTov<i wpQ<: ^AXKt^idStji*. 6 fjt<£v ^jfxipia fcal 
iBeBUi Trdi'v atpohpa el^ top Syjfiop wapeXdeiPt to iiupdfCLOV 
iiTiSapiTVPWP Se avTOP koX iyetptjup o %mKpdTt}^^ " ov Kara- 
<f>pop€i^'' €i7r€Pi '* ifcetpov rov aKvroTOfJLov ; " to opofjia elwrnp 
avTov, (fytjaaPTO^ 8e tou ^AXKifiuiBov u7roXa0ii>p irdXiv 6 
Scu^pari^f, " €Tt> Be Koi eKeipov tov iv rol^ kvkXol^ KtjpvrropTO'i 
Tj ifeeipov tov <T/ci}poppd(pov ; '* 6jJioXoyovpT6<; re rov KXetptov 
^eipafcioVt " oifcovvf" e^prj 6 'S.ixiKpdrrj^t '* 6 Sijpia^ 6 ^Affrjvaimp i/c 
TOiovrmp i^Bpoiarai* teal el rSyp fca6* €pa fcara^ppopelf; tcara^ 
<f>pop7}Teop dpa teal rtap ^OpoiapLevcapJ' Cf. Copo Aristot. rhet. 
vol, 11 p. 199. Cic. fiu. V § 104 an tibicines iique, qui Mibus 
utunturj sLio, oon miiltitudinis arbitrio cantus numerosque 
mod u Ian tor, vir sapiens^ Tniilto arte maiore praeditus, non 
quid verissinium sit, sed quid velit vidgLis, exquiret ? ati 
quicquam stultiiis quam, qiios singulos skut operarioa bar- 
barosque contemnas, eos aliquid putare esse universos ? Plin. 
ep. VII 17 § 7 primuni quae scrips! meciim ipae pertracto; 
delude duobus aut tribus lego ; mox aliis trado adnotanda 
notasque eoruni^ si diibito^ cum uuo rursus aut altero pensito; 
novissime pluribus recito, ac siquid mibi credis, tunc acerrime 
emeudo. § 8 nam tanto diligeutius quanto sollicitius intendo, 
optime autcm reverentia pudor metus iudicanfc, id que adeo sic 
hab€, nonne, si locuturus es cum aliquo quamlibet docto, uno 
tamen, minus commoveris, quam si cutn multis vel iudoctis ? 
§ 9 iionne cum surgis ad agendum, tunc maxima tibi ipse 
diflSdis, tunc commutata, non dico plurima, sed omnia cupis ? 
utique si latior scaena et corona dififusior : nam illos quoque 
sordidos puUatosque reveremun § 10 nonne, si prima quaeque 
improbari piitas, debilitaris ct concidis ? opinor, quia in numero 
ipso est quoddam magnum coilatunique consilium, quibusque 
singulis iudicii parum, omnibus plurimum. § 11 itaque Pom- 
ponius Secundus (hie scriptor tragoediarum) siquid forte 
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familiarior amicus tollendum, ipse retinendum arbitraretur, 
dicere solebat *ad populum provoco/ atque ita ex populi vel 
silentio vel assensu aut suam aut amici senbentiam sequebatur. 
Chrys. horn. 17 ad Rom. (ix 627°) 01)9 Kaff' iavrov^ ovra^ 
ovSevb^ a^lov^i elvat vofii^eL^^ avKKe^yevra^ tt)? aeavrov irporifia^ 
a(077jpia^ Kol irdvrtov eKeivayv arLfiorepov aavrov airQ<\>aiv€L^. 
Hieron. ep. 66 § 9 (i 400^) nostra quam dura sit necessitas, 
hinc potes animadvertere, quod vulgi standum est iudicio, et 
ille in turba metuendus, quern, cum videris solum, despicias. 

§ 37 f. Sokrates the wisest of men. comm. on Plat. apol. 
21^ Plin. VII ^ 118, 120; xxxiv § 26. Apul. de deo Socr. 
17 pr. met. x 33 with Hildebrand's n. p. 977. Minuc. Fel. 13. 
Tert. apol. 46. 

§ 42 " €V€Ka fiev" etTre, " r&v ifiol ScaireTrpayfiivGyv Tiix&fiai 
Tffv Bi/erjv tt}? ei; TrpvraveL^ ain^aeo)^. Ambros. in ps. 118 
serm. 16 § 11 et tamen ille ipse philosophiae summus, ut aiunt, 
magister, cum accusaretur, interrogatus qua tandem poena se 
dignum putaret, respondisse fertur, ut in Prytaneo publico 
quotidie convivio susciperetur. 

§ 43 6 fiep oiv i^ dvOpcowayv rjv. Liddell and Scott do not 
illustrate this phrase under avOptono^ or elfu or ix (e^). Under 
a^awfo) they quote Herodot. iv 95 (where the words are i/c 
fiev T&v SprjiKcov ri<\>avLa6rj) and [Lys.] or. funebr. § 12 with 
Davies (Reiske or. Abt. v 66). Evagr. h. e. iv 2 4. Philostr. 
vita Apoll. VIII 31 1 Toi) S' ^AttoXXxdvIov ef dvdpcoTrcov fiev ^Siy 
0Z/T09* Galen xiv 235 K (a parallel to Hor. c. I 32 f.) eXofievrj 
fiaXKov €TC ^aaCKKTo-a oZaa i^ avOpcoiroav yeviadai rfirep iSitoTrj^ 
''Peo/jbaioc<; (f)avrjvai. Theodoret h. e. II 5 (synodical epistle) C09 
ef dvOpdairayv iyevero ^airrLaOeis. Paus. IV 26 6 koX fjv i^ 
dvdpcoTTcov yep'py iyco o-e, do &rj^aL€j Troirj<T(o ji^rjirore dvoovvfiov 
firfBe aSo^op yevetrOai. VI 6 10 (09 airodaveiv iK(f)vyot>v aZOt^ 
h-epov Tiva i^ dv6pa>7r(ov, , Airekdoi rpoirov. X 30 5 irepX he 
avTrj<; TreTToirjfjbiva ia-rXv iv N6(7T0t9 drnrekdeLV fiev irapdevov ert 
ef dvdpayn-eov. Cf. IV 32 4 ov fierct dvdpcoirayv in ovra, lam- 
blich. vit. Pythag. 35 § 253 hievXa^ovpLevoi Se, /a^ iravreXm ef 
dvdptoTTOiv dTToXrjrai to <\>iXoao(\>ia^ ovofia. Chion ep. 17 2 et 
KaraXvaa*; ttjv rvpavviha i^ dvOpcoTrcov direXevaofiai. Eunap. 
vit. Prohaeresii ad fin. (493 41 Didot) llpoaipia-io^ Se ef 
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avdpdanrdDv dv€Xo>p€i' fJier* ov ttoXXA? fjfiepa*;. Isocr. panegyr. 
95 &<nrep t&v dvBp£v rol^i Ka\oL<; KayaOol^ aiperonTepov iaTi 
Ka\(S^ om'odavelv fj ^rjv altrypWy ovrto koI twv iroKewv ral^ 
VTrepe)(pv<Tai<i Xvai^reKeiv ef dvdpcoTrcDv d(l>avi(r0r]vac fiaWov rj 
Sov\aL9 6<l>07jpai yevofiivai^. So id. Philipp. 108. Archidain. 
18. Plut. Camill. 32 8. Wesseling on Diodor. vol. I p. 24 
n. 70 (ef dvOpdwav eh Oeoif^ fieraaravra). For Latin parallels 
see Forcellini-Devit homo n. 21. Suet. Nero 33 (gruesome 
jeer at divus Claudius) morari eum dixisse inter homines 
producta prima syllaba iocabatur. Am. v 28 cum inter homines 
esset adhuc Nysius et Semeleius Liber. The usual Latin 
rendering of * he was not, for God took him/ ' he was no more 
seen/ used by Cato and Varro, unknown to Forcellini, is non 
(or nusquam) comparuit See Ronsch Itala und Vulgata 350. 
J. V. d. Vliet in Mnemosyne xxii 1. Preller- Jordan, Rom. 
Mythol. i^ 95—97. Add Tert. ad nat. ii 9 (p. 112 20 Reiflf.) 
quid aliud Aeneae gloriosum, nisi quod proelio Laurentino 
nusquam comparuit ? Quintil. decl. 388 visis piratis, relictus 
non comparuit. Apul. met. vii 2 pr. viii 16 f. 21 pm. ix 41 fin. 
flor. Ill 16 p. 354 pr. Lact. V 3 9. m. p. 2 7 tyrannus impotens 
[Nero] nusquam repente comparuit. Clem, recogn. vii 20 
nusquam terrarum ultra comparuit. Chronogr. A. D. 354 p. 645 
Mommsen (= chron. minora, Berolin. 1892, I p. 144 6 of 
Romulus: subito nusquam comparuit). Rufin. h. e. vii 13 
med. quae victima arte quadam daemonis subito nusquam 
comparebat. Aug. c. d. vi 7 (i 259 18 Dombart) populum 
Romanum etiam ipsa [Larentina] scripsit heredem, atque ilia 
non comparente inventum est testamentum. xviii 19 (ii 281 3) 
sed Aenean, quoniam quando mortuus est non comparuit, deum 
sibi fecerunt Latini. id. in ps. 102 11 fin. hist. Apollon. Tyr. 
7 bis : ApoUonius reversus ab Antiochia subito nusquam com- 
paruit. Greg. Tur. (ed. Amdt and Krusch) 523 27 haec effata, 
basilicam, de qua egressa fuerat, ingrediens, nuUi ultra com- 
paruit. 707 34 et discedens, nusquam comparuit. 

§ 69 ipayrrjOeU Trore, ri irXeov exovaiv oi (f>i\6ao(f>OLy €<fyr]y 
" iav fiev Traz/re? oi vojjloi dvaipedwaiv, ofioio)^ ^layaopraL* 
Aristot. pol. Ill 13 p. 1284* 3. Hier. in ep. ad Gal. 5 22 
(vii 513*^) denique et sapientes mundi de philosophia sic 
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opinanturj ut quod leges publicae facere homines necessitate 
compelhint, hoc ilk persuadeat fieri voluntate. Grotiua and 
Wetstein on Rom. 2 14, 15. Philo de iiobilitate 2 (ii 438 
fin. M) TOP avTou Sij rpoirov ovre to?? aSlKot^ StKaiQi yovel^j 
ovT€ atcoXaaroi^ (rmippove<;, ovre trvpoXms dyaGol irovT^pol^ 
6(f>eXo^' ovT€ yap ol vopLoi rot? TrapavofiovtriVj mv elertP aurol 
KoXaaralf vofioi, Se TtP€^ ap ^Xev aypa<f>ot ^ oi ^iot rmv ^ffX^- 
fTaprmv aperijv. 

Xeoocrates in Phit. de virtu te moral i 7 p. 446 d (fr. 3 in 
XeTwkrates. DarsteUung der Lehre mid Sammlung der Frag- 
mente vo7i Richard Heinze. Leipz, 1892, p. 160) top S^pofcpdrovfi 
Xoyop, hp €K€2poff elire irepl twv aXi^^w^ ^iKoao^ovPTo^Vy ori 
fiopot Troiovciv ewoucrtcu? a TroiovatJ/ afcoi/T€<; ol Xotirol Bia top 
po^op wairep vwo irXtiyiis Kvpe^ tj jaXeol '^6(f>^ tg^p TjSovmp 
dTTQTpewofj^evoi /cat Trpo^ to Secvov dTro^XiTroPTe^. See many 
parallels (e.g. Diog. Laert. V § 20 from Aristotle). Cf. Julian 
or, I p. 47 a. 

§ 102 like bold speech of Theodoras to a tyrant in Sen. de 
tranq. 14 § 3, 

III § 7 all Egyptians physicians Weaseling on Diodor. I 82 
(vol. I p. 92 25). 

§ 39 TO* 9 fMeOuova-iP nvpeffovXeve xaTOTrpl^^aBar aTrotrTrj- 
(TGcdai ykp r% Totayr^? da")(7}fjLQa'VP'r}'?, Sen, de ira II 36 § 1 
quibiisdam, ut ait Sextus, iratia profuit aspexisse speculum : 
perturbavit illos tanta mutatio sui : velut in rem praesentem 
adducti non agnovenint se. et quantulum ex vera deform itate 
imago ilia speculo repercuasa reddebat ? Pint, de cohibenda 
ira 6 p. 456 ifnA 8i ei re? ifi/jieXt}^ fcal /cop/^ofs aKoXovBo^ 17 j^, 
ovfc av ^'^06p7}P avrov ^poa^ipopro^ iirl rat^ opyai^ iaowTpop^ 
Sairep ivioi^ Trpoa^epova-t Xovaapepoi^ iir ovBepi ')(^pt}<Tip,(^. 

§ 80 Tmp dyaOmp iari ra fiev ip '^v^jjt '^^ ^* ^^ trmpaTi^ ra 
S* CKTOf;. Stallbaum on Plat. legg. 697 b. 

§ 83 T^s^ Se SifcaiotTVPTj^i iaTlv eiBT} rpia* tj ^ep yap airij^ 
iaTi irpo^ 0€ov^f 17 Se Trepl duGptaTrov^, r} Se we pi row? d'woi')(Ofxe- 
vov^. Cic. n, d. i § 116 (where see Mayor) est enim pi etas 
iuatitia adversum deos. Cf. Cic, top. § 90, [Aristot.] de virt. 
et vit. (ill Stob. ill 1 142 ed Hense) 5 § 2 €<tti Se irpwrT^ r&Ji/ 
htfcaioa-vpwp wpo^ tov^ Geov^, etTa wpo^ haip^opa^j elra irpo^ 
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TrarpiSa fcai yoifeU, elra irpo^ tou9 dwoij^ofJLit^ovi' iv ol^ itrriP 
rf €i/cr€/3eia, '^roi fjiipo^ ovtra tPj^ ^itcaioavi'T}*^ f) irapatcoXov- 
Oovaa. § 3 djcoXov$€l §€ Sifcaiotrvm) teal ocnoTf}^. [Plat,] defin. 
412 e €V(r€0€ta SiKaioavpT} wepl fffov?, Ambr, on Luc. V 7(> 
(p. 212 6 Schenkl) equidera ut aiidire me memiiii vel hoc solo 
presHum philosophiae supercilium piitarauSj c[uod in tres partem 
ilia sibi videtur divisisse iustitiam, unam in deum, quae pi etas 
vocatur, alteram in parentes vel reliquum humanum genus, 
tertiara in mortuos, nt his exsequiarum iusta solvantur, 

IV § 7 dvBpidpTo^. Cf. Liiciau bis ace. 21 f. Achill. Tat. 
V 22 with Jacobs p. 816. 

§ 47 a saying of Bion not here recorded, in Theodoret. gn 
aff. cur. VI 19 p. 88. 

V § 31 ipiXoaoipiaf; Davies on Cic, Tuac. iv § 70 conjectures 

VI § 20 banished, see [Diog,] ep. 1. 

§ 29 <f>7i<rl Be Mevtinro^ iv r§ Aioyepov^ Upda-ei w akov^i 
Kal 7roiikovfi€ifo^ fjpmTrfQf} ri oZSe iroielp, direKplvaro, ** avSpwp 
dpxeitf" Macrob. Sat i 11 § 43. cf. Lact iii 25 § 16. 

§ 37 Basil ep. 4 (ni 76 d) top Sk dktoyeprjp oiBe iTrava-aro 
TTore davfid^faVf TOi? irapd rrj^ ff>V{T€0)^ p^ovQi^ apKeiadat. ^tXort- 
p^ovfiepop' Ew? fcal to Ktao'v^top dtroppZ-y^ar iireihrjirep irapd 
iraiSo^ eSiSa^^?; fcotXai^ rats ^epffit' i'Trifcvirrmv Triveiv. [Diog.] 
ep. 6 13. Simplic. in Epict enchir. p. 273 Heine. 

ibid» irvpeXoyi^GTo Se fcal ovrm<i' " twj/ ffewp i<m waVTa' 
(fflXot Se ol aoipol rol^ 0^oi^* Koipa Be ra t€>p ^iXt^v, irdpr apa 
ia-Ti t6}p ao(fy&pr = § 72, Cf. § 11. VII 126. Cic. fin. iv § 7. 
parad. vi. Sen. ben, vii 3 §§ 2 3. 6 § 3. 8 § 1. Stob. fl. xciv 23. 
Clem. Al, paed. ill § 36, protr. § 122 f. etr. ii ^ 19 £ 21. 22. 
VII § 18f. Lips, raanud. ill 11. Bemays Lucian und die 
Kyniker (Berlin 1879) 33, 95. Plat, nou posse anaviter vivi sec. 
Epic. 22 (lI 11021) irdpra he rwi^ B^mp^ Kara top AtojePTj^ Kal 
fcoiva TCL TO}P (f)i\Q3p, fcal <j>iXoi roiff ffeot^ ol dffaOoi' /cal top 
ffeo<PiXi} p/q Tt ev irpdrreLP^ tf </jii}> 0eo(j>iXi} etpai top adx^popa 
Kal hUaiop, dZvparop itTTtp. [Cratet] ep. 26, [Diog.] ep, 10 § 2, 
where the saying iy fathered on Socrates. For the proverb see 
Erasmus, the Faroemiogr. gr. i 106, 266. il 76, Otto, Spi^ich- 
worier 'amicus' n. 1. Jacobs on Ltieiau Toxaris 62 and proleg. 
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XL Zeller i* 290 3. 291 3. Boissonade anecd. nov. 265. Cope 
on Aristot. rhet. vol. ii p. 45. Plato Lys. 20 c. Stallbaum on 
Plat. rep. 428*. Stallbaum, Heindorf and Ast on Plat. Phaedr. 
279 c. Nep. Epamin. 3 4. Philo de vita Mosis (ii 105 M) 
I § 155 Toiyapovv iroWa xat/ae^z/ (f>pd(TavTa TroXi/^piy/uiT/a 
KOI TO) Trap* avOpoDiroi,^ fier^a irveovri, ifKovrto yepalpet 0€o<; rov 
p^eyKTTOv Koi TeXeLcoTUTOv dvTtBov<; ttKovtov avrA* outo? S' iarlv 
6 Tfj<; avfiirdaris yrj(i koX daXdrTrj^ xal iroTafi&v koX t&v dWcov 
oaa (TTOix^ia koX avyKplfiara' kolvcovov yap d^i<i)<ra<; dva<\>avYivai, 
T^9 eavTQv Xr;^66)9 dvrjKe irdvra rov Koafiov (09 KkrjpovofJLcp KTrj- 
aiv dpfjLo^ovaav. Toiyapovv virijKOvev e»9 ietnroTri t&v aroi- 
X€i(ov dXKarrov fjv eZ^e hvvapuv xal rac^i Trpoard^ea-iv vTreiKov 
Kal dav/JLaarbv taayf; ovSiv ei yap Kara rrjv Trapoi/uav " Kocvd 
rd <\>tX(0Vi' <i>IXo^ Sk 6 Trpo<^7}T7j<; dveiprjTai deov (Exod. 33 11), 
Kara to dKoKovBov fieTe')(pi dv avTOv Kal T779 /CTTyo-eo)?, Kad^ h 
Xp€i&S€^, 6 fiev ydp ^eo9 irdvTa KeKTrjfjLevo^ ovBevo^ SeiTait 6 Se 
aTTovBato^ dvOpaoiro^ K€KTr)Tat fjbcv ovSev Kvpio)^ dXX' ovS* eavTOVy 
T&v Be Tov Oeov KeLfirfXiaov, KaO* oaov dv 0I09 re j}, fieTaXarfxdvei,, 
id. de Abrah. (ii 34 M) § 235 (iv 52 7 Cohn) Kal ^v T<p ovti 
oIkclov avT^' ^^ Koivd" ydp KaTa Tr)v irapoifilav "tA (jytkcov,** 
TToXv Be ifKeov Ta t&v dyadcov, 0I9 ev t6\o9 evapeaTelv Oe^, 
Muson. p. 362 Peerlkamp. Lucian mere. cond. 19 20. Sen. 
ben. vii 3 §§ 2, 3. Clem. Al. protr. § 122 f. p. 94 P. el Be Kocvd 
Ta (fiiXoDVy deo(l>i\rj^ Be 6 dv6p(07ro<i, Kal ydp oZv t& 0e& <\>i\o^ 
fieacTevovTO^ tov Xoyov, yiveTai B^ o7tv Ta irdvTa tov dvdpa>'7rov, 
OTL Td irdvTa tov OeoVy Kal Kotvd dp^olv tolv (f)lXoiv Td TrdvTa,. 
TOV Oeov Kal dvOpwirov. Alciphr. ep. 1 7 f. Aen. soph. ep. 6. 
Ambr. de viduis § 4. Clem, recogn. x 5. [Donat.] vit. Verg. 
in Reiflferscheid Suet, relliq. 66 n. Wetstein on 1 Cor. 3 22. 
Simplic. in Epict. ench. p. 205 Heins. 

§ 39 " yeXoLOvJ* ecfyr}, " el ^Ayrja-lXao^; fiev Kal ^ETrafieiveovBa^ 
iv T& l3Qp/36p(p Btd^ovaiv, evTeXei^ Be Tcve^ ev Tat9 fiaxdpcov 
vrjaoi^; eaovTaL* Heindorf and Stallbaum on Plat. Phaed. 69 c. 
cf. Tert. apol. 11 volo igitur merita recensere, an eiusmodi sint, 
ut illos in caelum extulerint et non potius in imum tartarum 
merserint, quern carcerem poenarum infernarum cum vultis 
affirmatis. illuc enim abstrudi solent impii quique in parentes et 
incesti in sorores et maritarum adulteri et virginum raptores et 
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puerorum contaminatores et qui saeviunt et qui occidunt et 
qui furantur et qui decipiunt et quicumque similes sunt alicuius 
dei vestri, quern neminem integrum a crimine aut vitio probare 
poteritis, nisi hominem negaveritis...deo8 facite criminosissimos 
quoque, ut placeatis dis vestris. illorum est honor consecratio 
coaequalium. sed ut omittam huius indignitatis retractatum, 
probi et integri et boni fuerint. quot tamen potiores viros 
apud inferos reliquistis? aliquem de sapientia Socratem, de 
iustitia Aristiden, de militia Themistoclem, de sublimitate 
Alexandrum, de felicitate Polycraten, de copia Croesum, de 
eloquentia Demosthenen. quis ex illis deis vestris gravior et 
sapientior Catone, iustior et militarior Scipione? quis sublimior 
Pompeio, felicior Sulla, copiosior Crasso, eloquentior Tullio? 
quanto dignius istos deos ille [deus deificus] assumendos ex- 
spectasset, praescius utique potiorum! properavit, opinor, et 
caelum semel clusit, et nunc utique melioribus apud inferos 
mussitantibus erubescit. 

§ 45 KVGiv revrXia ovk iadiec. [Diog.] ep. 2. 

§ ^6 ;^/07;/LtaT6)z/ Seofievo^ dirairelv eXeye rotr? ^t\ov9, ovk 
alreiv, [Cratet.] ep. 26 fiij Oav/Jid^ere, el Aioyevrff;^ iravra tov 
airovSaiov elvai XiyaVy irpoaioov ovk yrec vfia^, aXX' dirrfTeL. 

ibid. eV dyopa^ cf. §§ 69, 97. Lucian de morte Peregrin. 17. 

§ 50 fjLTjSev elaLTO) kukov. Theodoret. gr. aff. cur. vi § 20 
p. 88 1. 22 ovTO) iraXiv ovro^ ai5T09 (Diogenes) eV oIklcl twos 
fio'xjSfjpov iTTtr/eypafifjuevov €vpa>v, 

6 TOV Alos irals koXXLvlkos 'H/3a/c\^9 
ivdaZe KaTOCKCL' firfBev elalTco KaKov. 
" Kal ir&Sy* l<l>rjy " o Kvpios eiaeXevaeTat ttjs OLKLas ; " 

§ 53 Tpaire^oTTjTa Simplic. in categor. ap. Brandis schol. 
Aristot. p. 66 b 47. H. L. Mansel, Letters and Reviews (1873)308. 

§ 63 Koa/jLOTToXLTvs. cf. § 98. II 99. Cic. fin. iv § 7. Philo 
de opific. mundi § 142 (i 50 2 Cohn = I 34 M) tov S' apxvy^rrjv 
iK€ivov ov fiovov irp&Tov avdpcoirov aXXa Kal fiovov Koa/jbOTroXLTrjv 
XeyovTCS dy^evSeaTara ipovfiev rjv yap oIkos avTW Kal ttoXls 6 
Koafiosy fiTfhefiLas x^^poTrofcT^TOU KaTatrKevrjs SeBTjfjLCOvpyrjfiivTj^; €k 
Xi0a>v Kal ^vXcov vXrjSy & Kaddirep iv TraTpiSc fieTa Trdarj^; 
do'(l>aX€ias ivScyTaTO <l>6/3ov fiev eKTos wVy aTe ttjs t&v irepi- 
yeioav '^yefioviati d^icodeU Kal TrdvTcov oaa dvrjTct KaTeTTTrjKOToov 
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€V7ra0€iai^ Be raZ^ iv etfyijpr} airoXi^m fajj/ iiv^iriX'^wrtii^^. § 143 
eVel hi waca 7r6\i<: evvofio^ e^et TroXireiaPy avajKaim^ avvi- 
^aive Tft) fCO<rfjL07roXiTT} "^pijaBai TioXtrela 37 zeal criz/iTra? 6 Koa^jLO^, 
de migrat AbraL § o9 (11 279 24 Weiidland = i U5 M) 6 fiiu 
Si} KOiTfjLO^ teal o KQn'fio'TroXiT7}<; <roipo<; 'jroXXmp xai fieyaXmv 
ayaOfi^p avaireirXiifTTai^ 8e a\Xo? aifOpm^rmp OfiiXo^ TrXeioai 
/jiip Ki')(^p7}TaL tcaxoi^i, wyadol^ hk iXdrroa-L de vita Mosis I § 158 
(IV 158 3 Colin ^11 103 M). const. aposL vii 39. viii 12 
§ 8 (Migne Patrol gr. i 1098 b) 41. Basil, ep, 9 3 (ill 91 c). 
Davies and Reid on Cic. acad. i § 21, Cic. legg, 1 1 61. Da vies 
on Tu&c. V § 108. Sen. ep. 28 4. 68 2. 95 82. Hatch Hibbert 
Lectures 212. Tert. apol 38 (p, 253 Oehler) unara omnium 
rem pnblicam agnoscimiia raundura, Ambr. off. ii § 66 exsilium 
non refagiat [prudentia], quae noverit sapienti patriam mundum 
esse. Lightfoot on Pliilipp. 3 20 pp. 154. 304—5. 

ibid. fin. wpb^ top opeiSi^ovra oTi et? tottov^ dfcaOdpTov^ 
elfTLoij '* Kol yap 6 IjXio^J' eipij " et? to 1^9 dwoTrdrov^j dXX^ ov 
fjLiaipeTai" Pliu. paiieg. 80 4 o veras principis atque etiam dei 
cura.s> . . , intercedere ioiqiiitatibua magistratumn infect u rrique 
redd ere quidquid fieri Don oportuerit, pustremo velocissimi 
sideriB more omnia iuvisere, omnia and ire et undecumque 
iuvocatum statim velnt adesse et assistere ! Orig. c, Cels. vi 73 
Qierai Se o roi^ ^rcoifcop Xoyop €fCTi0€fjL€ifos fcal fjLrj irpo^rfrotov- 
p>€PO^ ra Trepl dSta<p6p(t3P ^ep^adritcevat eh piaopLa efjL^e^XTjadai 
TT}p deiap <f>v<Tip /tal p^ep^idtrOac eire yepofxipijp ep yvpamo^ 
ao>fiart^ eoj? weptirXau'd^ avry to truy^a^ etre (Toyfia apeiXijtfivtap' 
wapaTrXj^a-wv ri woi&p roi^ olop.€Poi<; ra^ avya^ rod rjXiov 
fitatpeadat ep TOt? ^op^opot^ Kal rai^ Bu<TmSe(Ti trmpLaai tcaX /iij 
fiepeip tcdfcel Kadapdq. Hier. ep. 120 12 (I 845 c d Vallarsi) nee 
hoc miranduni de apostolo, cum,,, solis,,. radios tam munda loca 
excipiant qnam immunda, et sic in floribua quomodo in ster- 
core luceaot : nee tamen solis radii polluuntur, Aug. de agone 
Christiano § 20 (VI 252 c) nee eos audiamus, qui non vemm 
Lorain em suscepisse dicnnt FUium Dei, neque natnm esse de 
femina, sed falsam carnem et imaginem simulatam corporis 
humani oatendisse videntibus. nesciuut enira quomodo sub- 
stantia Dei administrans universam creatui^m inquinari omnino 
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non possit : et tamen praedicant istum visibilem solem radios 
suoa per omnes faeces et sordcs corponim spargere, et eos 
muodos et siiiceros iibique servarc. si ergo visibilia muoda a 
viaibilibua immundis contingi possunt, et non inquinari; qiianto 
magis invisibilis et incommutabilis Veritas per spiritum animam, 
et per animam corpus suscipiens, toto homioe assumpto ab 
omnibus eum infirmitatibuB nulla sui contaminatione liberavit ! 
Eiiod. de fide contra Maaichaeos 24 (io August, opera, Vindob,, 
VI ed. Zycka p, 961 20) ai vero nusquam deos coinquinatur, 
cum etiam lux corporum caelestium usque ad terras perveniat 
et non coinquinetur cum manifestum sit solem istum, cui genu 
flee tun t, in omnibus stercoribns et putoribus radios suos ex- 
pandere et eos nusqnam coinquinari: desinatit blaspbemare et 
regent deum, ut ab errore liberentur, incoinquinabilis enim 
substantia non ideo non coinquinatur, quia nihil attingit, sed 
quia per man et in sua munditia, qualecuraque sit quicquid 
attigerit. Cbrysol serm. 35 (HI 299 c Migne) scieas quod deum 
nee tactus polluit, nee offendit raiis, nee odor exasperat, nee 
auditus sauciat, nee inquinat humana cogitatio. nam si sol tan git 
atercora, non tamen stercoribus mquinatur, quanto magis creator 
8o!is tangit omnia, et tamen non potest ullis contactibus in- 
quinari- serm. 94 (464 c) stercora contingunt, sed non inquinant 
solem. medicum cum tangunt vulnera, putredo non polluit, 
iudicem quamvis tangat reus, non potest maeulare cum sup- 
plicat. sic peccator cum Dominum tangit, non Dominum 
sordidat. Victorin. phys. 19 {vui 1305 c Migne)* quod si et 
immundura dicentes patiamur, nee sic tamen contaminari 
sanctitatem ab immundo potuisse declaratur: cum solemi quem 
creaturam eius negare non possumus, sic immunda sordium, 
sentinais paludium, putredines caeni, astringere videamus, ut 
cum vim suam per radios super haec eniittat, non tamen pollu- 
itur, quod si in his sordibtis tion polluitur creatura^ multo 
minus in viro sancto, quia corpore divinitas ipsa non polluitur. 
Decreta Anaatasii Papae ^ (Migne 67 314 a) : nam si viaibilis 
solis istius radii, cum per loca fetidiBsima transeant, nulla 
con tactus inquinatione maculantur ; multo magis illius qui 
istum visibilem fecit, virtus nulla ministerii indignitate con- 
Btringitur, Jer, Taylor, ed. Eden, m 23, 
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§ 65 ihidv €inrp€7nj veaviaKov oirpeTrS)^ \a\ovvTa " ovk 
aiaxiveiy' €<\yq " ef €\e<\>ainLvov KoXeov fJuoXv^Sivrjp cKkcov /jAxO'I' 
pav;" See Boissonade on Aristaen. il 6 evpev oZv fj fjudx^ipa 

§ 66 7r/309 TQV fjLvpi^o/jbcvov " )8\€7re," elTre, "/^^ 17 1^79 K€<\>aXri^ 
aov €V(oiLa hvaayhiav crov t& ^icp Trapda-'xrf" cf. VII § 23. 
Varro Sat. Men. fr. 341 Bucheler (cf. Riese, pp. xiv 177) in 
Gell. XIII 11 § 6 bellaria ea maxime sunt mellita quae mellita 
non sunt, ire/jbfiaaiv enim cum irey^ei societas infida. Plant, 
most. 272 — 3 (where see Taubmann) phile. etiamne unguentis 
unguendam censes ? SC. minume feceris. | phile. qua propter ? 
sc. quia ecastor mulier recte olet, ubi nil olet. Cic. ad Att. li 

I § 1 (cf. ' when unadorned, adorned the most ') quainquam tua 
ilia — lego enim libenter — horrid ula mihi atque incompta visa 
sunt, sed tamen erant omata hoc ipso quod omamenta neglex- 
erant et, ut mulieres, ideo bene olere, quia nihil olebant, vide- 
bantur. Mart, ii 12 (cf. iii 55. vi 55 5) esse quid hoc dicam, 
quod olent tua basia myrrham | quodque tibi est numquam non 
alienus odor ? | hoc mihi suspectum est quod oles bene, Postume, 
semper : | Postume, non bene olet, qui bene semper olet. Hier. 
ep. 130 19 (I 995 Vallarsi). 

§ 69. cf. §§ 46. 97. Hier. in Eph. 5 3 (vii 640 a Vallarsi). 

§ 87 Crates sells his estate and distributes it among citizens 
Zeller ii' (1) 245 n. 1. Add [Diog] ep. 9. Apul. apol. 22. 
Jerome is never weary of holding up the example to Christians 
(ep. 58 2, p. 319 d. 66 8, p. 399 b. 71 3 p. 433 b. adv. lovin. ii 9, 

II 338 b, in Matt. 19 28, vii 150 d). 

§ 97 (cf. § 69) Hipparchia iv tw <\>avep& avveyiyveTo (Kpd- 
rrfTi). Aug. c. d. XIV 20 (the cynics of Augustine's day had 
more shame or fear). lulian in Aug. op. imperf. c. Julian, 
(x 113 b c d, citing Cornelius Nepos). de nuptiis et concupisc. 
I § 24 (X 291 b). 

§ 105 Aioy€V7)<:,,,€<l>a<rK€ de&v fiev iSiov elvac firjSevo^ 
ieltrOat, r&v he 6eol<i ofioUov to oTuyayv Xprj^etv. Zeller ll^ (1) 
54 n. 3 and 4, 269 2. iii^ (2) 355 5. [Cratet.] ep. 11. Hense 
on Stob. vol. Ill p. 266 1. Cic. n. d. i § 122. Sen. ep. 17 § 10, 
ben. II 30 2, vii 3 3. Clem. Al. protr. § 105, str. 11 § 81, vii 
§ 18. On the words avevheri^; and dirpoaZerjs see Lightfoot on 
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Clem. Rom. ep. 1 52, Clem. AL 250, 444, 810, and Mayor's ind. 
to str. VII. [Ignat.] Philipp. 9. Chrys. xi 6 a. 250 f, 646 d, 
680 b. Plotin. ennead. v 3 16, ix 6. Cf. vi 9 6. Sozomen. 
h. e. I 12 5. Apul. apol. 21 fin. equidem didici ea re praecedere 
maxime deos hominibus quod nulla re ad usum sui indigeant : 
igitur ex nobis cui quam minimis opus sit, eum esse deo 
similiorem. Lucian cyn. 12 Kaireira el Orjpiov /Slop /Spax^cov 
Seofievo^ /cal okuyois %/5e»/A€z/09 hoKto <tol ^rjvy KivSvvevovaiv oi 
0€ol Kol T&v dr)pL<ov elvai ')(eLpov€^ Kara ye top aov \6yoif 
ovSevo^ yap hiovrai. Xva he KarafidOrj^ aKpL/Siarepov to t€ 
oXiycov Kal to ttoWwv SelaOai irolov tl eKarepov iaTcv, ivvorjaov 
OTi SeovTai TrXecovayv oi pbkv TratSe^ t£v TeXeitov, ai Be yvvalxe^ 
Twv avBpdSvy oi hk voaovvTes t&v vyiaLvovTODV, xadoXov Se 
Travra'xpv to x^lpov tov KpecTTOvo^ irXeLovcov SeiTai, Sea tovto 
deol fiev ovSevo^y oi Be eyyiaTa Oeol^ eXaxio'Ttov BeovTac, Suid. 
tcvvtafio^. luv. XIV 313 n. 

VII § 5 (saying of Zeno) vvv evirXorjKa OTe vevavyrjKa. 
Basil, ep. 4 (ill 76 c, where Philosophy speaks) TovTtp [Basil] 
avvoiKeiv eiXo/Jurfv eyd), vvv fiev ZijvcDva eTracvovvTi, 09 vava/yi<p 
irdvTa dirolSaXoDV, ovBev dyevve^ if^Oey^aTo. aXV " eJf ye" 
elirev, "77 tvxv o-vveXavvei^ iQfid^ el^ to Tpt^dviov" 

§ 65 Alcov the name is used materialiter by philosophers, 
as Titius and Seius (John Doe and Richard Rowe) by lawyers. 
Five passages are cited in Schenkl's index to JEpictetus and 
many in Bekker's index to Sextus Empiricus. 

§ 78 davXX6yL<rTot 8' elalv oi irapaKeifievoL fiev iridavws 
T0Z9 (TvXXoyiaTiKoi^, ov avvar/ovTe^ Be, See Schweighauser on 
Epict. I 6 10. 

§ 88 (cf. § 89) TO dfcoXovdm ttj <l>vaec ^rjv, Philo 11 470 M. 
Epict. I 6 15. Merguet lex. Cic. philos. ' convenienter.' Beier 
exc. Ill on Cic. oflf. iii § 13 vol. 11 pp. 426 — 431. Theodoret. gr. 
aflf. cur. XI 15 p. 153 46. Clem. AL str. ii g 101 pr. 129. 
Philo quod omnis probus liber 22 (il 470 M). Ambr. de Abrah. 
II § 38 (l 593 19) quanto magis sapiens suum iudicat quidquid 
naturae est, qui vivit secundum naturam ! Cf. ofioXoyovfievo)^, 
Stob. eel. II 6 (11 38 30 Meineke) t^i; evBacfioviav ^corjv aKoXov- 
00V inrapx^tv /cal ofioXoyov/juejnjv (fyriaeL. Clem. AL str. II § 129 
pr. 'rraXiv S' ai Zijvayv fiev 6 ^TcoiKOf; tcXo^; rjyelTai, to kcLt dpeTrjv 
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Tj} rmv Kara fpvirip ifc\oy§ fcetaOat BieXdfi^avev. schol. Luc, 
bis ace. 21 (li 818). Zeller iii^ (1) 209 4, 211 L 

ibid, eupotav ^lov. Upton on Epiet. I 4 1. Schenkl ind. 
Epict. W^tteub. ind. Pint. Sext. Empir. xi §§ 30. 110. Plut. 
II 323 f. 

% 98—101 Cic, Tusc. v § 43. 

§ 105 Trporfjfiha Cic. fin. Ill §§15, 51, 52. Tusc. v § 47 
Da vies. Zeller ill* (1) 260 1. Lips, manuduct, ii 23. Sext 
Empir, XI 48 with n. of Fabricius, 62, 73. 

§110 Clem. Al. str. ii § 50 fin. On ttoBo^ c£ Cic. Tusc. ill 
§ 24, IV § 11 Davies. 

§ 111 <fiikapyvpia Schweighauaer on Epict, i 1 § 5. 

§ 114 7jhovi} id. ibid, i 11 § 28. 

§ 120 iptXocrTopylaif id. ibid. I 11 § 17. 

ibid, €t jcLp aX'^fieg aXTjdov^ iiaWov ovk etrrip, ovSe -^euSo? 
i|retJSDf ?j ouT&>9 ouS" dTrciTrf chrdnj^, ovB^ ap,dpn]fLa a^aprri^aros, 
§ 127 GJ? 7^^ help <paartu fj ipBov elvat ^vXou rj <TTp€^X6py ouxfit)? 
7} hlfcaiov f} aBt/cov^ ovr€ Be Si/catorepov rj dSiK(MiT€pop, Epictet. 
fr, 66 Schw. (in Stob. eel. iii 9 46 (vol. ill p. 360 Heinse): 
KaBdirep opBov ovhev opBorep^Py ovrm^ ovBe BtKaiov ovBep 
SiKatirepop. Sen, ep. 66 § 8 nihil invenies rectius recto, non 
magis quam verius vero, quani temperato temper atius. Cf. 
% 11, 12, 32 ; 74 § 27 ; 92 § 24. Orig. c. Cels. ii 7 m^ oi}k i^rn 

ovBk dXriBh dXr^Bom p-aXKop aX^jGh ^ ^etfoi/m^ dXydis- We 
find in Latin certo cef^tius (Otto Sprichworter 81). Mart, viii 
76 7 8 vero verius ergo quid sit, audi: | verum, Gallice, non 
libenter audis. Zeller liP (1) 246 2, 247 1 2, 249 n. Cic. 
parad. c. 3. de or. i 83, finn. lY § 21, Plut. de Stoicor. repug- 
nant. 13 pr. (II 1038 d) fcal Xpva-iTnro^j el Kal iroXXd irpo^ 
TovpavTiop yeypatjie, SifKo^ ian wpo<TTt0€p>€PO^ Tft> /iijre KaKiav 
t£afcia<; 7} dpLaprlap api^pria^ vir€p£')(pv<Tav eli/at p,7}T dperiju 
dperijfi ij Karopdcoc-ip KaropOma^t^^i. Pearson^s Zeno p. 175. 
Heindorf on Hor. s, I 3 78, Plin. ep, VIII 2 § 3, Lact. opit, 33 
(38) §§ 9, 10. James 2 10 with Mayor's n. Sext. Empir. Vil 
§ 422. Cypr. ep. 55 § 16 with Baluze. Aug. haer. 82, contra 
inendacium ad Consentinutn (yi 782 a Gaunie). ep. 103 3 f. 
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(II 431 dX 104 §§ 13 (44Db), 14 (441 a). The ecclesiastical 
distmctioii of venial and mortal nins, as applied by casuists, is a 
far more deadly error thau a ay into which JoviniaQiis fell. 

§ 121 woXtrevaEcdm, Cic, top. § 82, off, I § 155, fin. V 
§ 7% Sen. ot. sap. c. 3—8, tranq. 1 § 10, ep. 28 § 7, 68 § 2. 
Zeller m^ (1) 292—8. 

§ 130 ei? Qempiav koX irpa^iv. Schweighauser on Epictet. 
I 6 19. 

ibid. i^d^€ip iauToif rov ^Lqv tof ito^qv, Upton on Epictet. 
I 9 20, Sagittar, on lustin. I 3 g 5 f (pp. 132—5 Frotscher). 
My n. on Piin. ep. ill 9 1 pp. 113—4 and luv. 15 106—7, 
Add Menage on Diog. Laert. II 143, Zeller III (1) 306 1, 
727 3. Renan les apdtres 343 1, Beruays Liician und die 
Cyniker 57. Suicide blamed by Pythagoras (Cic, de sen. § 3), 
Aristot. (eth. N. v 15 1), Cicero (Tusc. i § 74). The writings of 
Tacitus have been called a gallery of suicides, but the gloomy 
shadow hanga over a whole literature. Curt, x 5 ^ 24, 25 
(Sisigambis). Pliu. h. n, XX § 199 among others the father of 
P. Licinius Caecina poisoned himself with laudanum, cum vale- 
tudo impeiibilis odium vitae fedsseL XX XVI § 183 C Procu- 
leium, August! Cae&aris faniiliaritate subnixum, gypso poto 
conscivisse sibi mortem. Sen. ep. 70 § 14 invenies etiam 
profeasos sapientiamj qui vim afferendam vitae suae uegent, 
et nefas iudicent ipsura interemptorem sui fieri, exspectandum 
esse exitura, quern natura decrevit. hoc qui dicit, non videt se 
libertati viara claudere. nil melius aeterna lex fecit, quam 
quod unum introitum nobis ad vitara dedit, exitus multos. Cf 
^ 4—13, 15—28. 12 § 10. 24 §§ 6—11, 22—36. 26 § 10. 29 § 12, 
51 § 9 f 58 §§ 32—37. 65 \ 22. 69 § 6. 71 §§ 11, 16, 17, 
77 % 13—20. 92 § 34. 104 § 3. de prov. 2 §§ 10, 12. 3 § 14, 
6 §§ 2 f 7—9. de ira in 15 §§ 3, 4. cons. Marc. 1 § 2, 20 § 3, 
22. Plut. Lycurg. 29 § 8. Pericles 16 § 10 (Anaxagoras). 
Timoleon 5 § 3. Cleom. 37 ^ 5, 6. comp. Agid. et Cleom. c. 
Gracchis 3 g 1. Suet. Claud. 31. Gelh ill 10 § 15 id etiam 
sum it ad vim facultatesque eius numeri, quod, quibus inedia 
mori consilium esse, septimo demum die mortem oppetunt 
(The same observation in Lucian hist, conscr. 21 f.) Favorinus 
in Stob. flor. 118 28. Gataker's ind. to Antoninus 'mors.' 
Journal of Philolog^y* vol. xxix. 2 
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Athen. 167 b — d, 234 a (Gylippus). Isocrates died by his own 
baud after the battle of Chaerouea, vit. x orat. in Westermann 
^iojpci<poi 25H. Eratosthenes, aeL 80, Bt& to dfi^KvajTretv 
(Suid.), Cleantbes (Zeller iii^ (1) 34), Aristarchus, sufferiog from 
dropsy (Suid.), Dionysius of Heraclea, aet, 81 (Censorin. IS § 2), 
Porphyry had resolved to commit suicide, bat was diverted 
from his purpose by Plotinus (Porpbyr. vit Plotin. 11), who 
wrote a treatise on *tbe rational exit from life' (ib- c, 24 c£ c. 4), 
of which a fragment survives as the ninth book of ennead I (see 
Creuzers notes, vol. ill 70 — 83). He only allows insanity as a 
justifying plea. Augustine has no difficulty in exposiog the 
incoDsistency of the Stoic doctrine (c. d. xix 4, ii 359 18 
Dombart) iam vero ilia virtus, cuius nomen est fortitudo, in 
quantacunique sapientia evideutissima testis est humanorum 
inalorum, qnae compel litur patientia tolerare. quae mala Stoiei 
philosophi miror qua front e mala non esse contend unt, quibus 
fatentur, si tanfca fueriut, ul ea sapiens vel non possit vel non 
debeat sustinere, cogi eum mortem sibimet inferre atqne ex 
hac vita emigrare. tantus autem superbiae stupor est in his 
ho minibus hie se habere finem boni et a se ipsis fieri beatos 
putantibus, ut sapiens eorum, hoc est, qualem mirabili vanitate 
describunt, etiamsi excaecetur obsurdescat obmutescat, membris 
debilitetur doloribus crucietur et siquid aliud taliam malorum 
dici aut cogitari potest, incidat in eum, quo sibi mortem cogatur 
inferre, banc in his malis vitam constitntam eum non pudeat 
beatam vocare. o vitam beatam, quae ut finiatur mortis quaerit 
auxilium ! And more to the same purpose. I 17, 18. 19 
(Lucretia; here Aen. VI 434—9 is cited). 20. 22. 23 (Cato). 
24 (Regultis, superior to Cato, inferior to the Christians). 25. 
26 (nuns drown themselves to escape violation). 27. 28. 

§ 137 yrjp fi€<T7}v a^avTwv Qvaav. Martian us Capella § 814. 

§ 140 T}vti}adai. Epictet. I 14 | 2 Upton. 

§ 151 Baifiova^ Uptou ibid. §§ 12. 14. 

I 162 f. i7rtj(etp7}fia Schweighauser ibid. I 8 1. 

% 166 167 Zeller iii« (1) 38 n. 2. Hier. in Gal 1 5 (vu 
381^ Vallarsi) sapientes quoque saeculi eos qui de dogmate 
transferuntur ad dogma, translates vocant, ut Dionysius ilie 
(cuius fuit ante sententia, dolorem non esse malum : postquam 
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oppressus calamitatibus et dolore cruciatus, eepitaffirnmre quod 
dolor esr^et summum omniiioi nialorum) ab his appellatus est 
Transpo^iim, sive Translatus, quod gcilictt a priore decreto 
recedeos in contrarium recidisset. 

§ 168 (^pedinXf}^ Basil ep. 4 (ill 67^) : vvv U top KXeavffTiv, 
/jLiaBif} vSmp Tov ippiaro^ dwavrXoBpTay oBep airo^ re fitef^ teal 
rot? Si^atTfcaXot^ pLiaBohq vTreriXei. 

I 182 xpof Se TOP icaT€^apta-TUfX€POP KXedpOov^ SiaXetcTtKop 
/cal irpoTcivovTa avTw aot^iV/iara, *' Triwavao'^ eiwc *' weptik/cmp 
TOP irpec^vTepop inro tc^p TrpayfjiaTifc<x>T€p(ap^ r^fup Sf to, TotavTa 
irpoT€iP€ Tolq pioi^r Epictet^ I 9 10 iym fiiv olfiait on eSe* 
Ka&'TjO'ffai TOP Trp€a0VT€pop ipTavGa ov tovto pLr}')(apmii€Pop, 
OTTta^ /jt^ Ta7r€iPO(f>poP7Ja-7}T€ /x-^Se Ta7r€LPoif^ puTjEe dy^ppei^ Tipa^ 
SmXoyio'fjLOV'^ StaXoyt^lade avTol ir^pX kavToyp^ (§11) dXXa fiij 
TiP€^ ipLiriirra^iTip toiovtoi pioi. Isto vero nomiQe o wp£trffvT€po^ 
vulgo in StoicoruiB sclxi>lis videtur adpellari solitos praeceptor, 
vide Laert. vii 182. alibi jepoPTiop dicit noster, de se loqueiis 
(il 6 23), et jipmp x^^o^ U 16 20). Schweighauser. 

§ 195 fill, Trepi twp p.^TawiTrTopTayp Xoywp. See Epict. I 7 
with the notes. 

VIII § 9 fin. of Pythagoras: ipmrTidepTa Trore Set irXT^aid^eiv 
eiTretp* *'oTap 0ouXr} yepia-ffai aavTov acrffepiaTepo^J^ Epicur.fr. 
62 a (p* 344 Usener, cl. fr. 62* p. 11 S) 'Em/cot//jo? 6 ^tXoaotfto^ 
ipmTTjSei^j woTe j(PV J^P^tKi TTpotrofiiXWt e((>7}' " OTav a^atrrov 
d(rd€p£aT€pof; OiXr}^ y€P€a-6atJ' From this passage Eeinhold 
Dreaaler (QuaestioDes ad Maximi et Autonii gnomologias 
spectantes, Lips. Teuboer, 1869) restores jwatfcl after TrX^tria- 
^€ip. cf. Newmao Aiistot. pol. ill 457^464, 467 — 474. 

§ 10 Oo the Pythagorean silence see Luc, vit. auct. 3, 
Deinonact vit. 14. Hermotim. 48, Gallus 4. Pint de curio- 
aitate 9 pr. p. 519. qnaest. conv. viii ^ 1 § 1 ix^pvOia. Numa 
8 § 7 p. %b b. Apul. flor. 15 f. Philostr. vit. Apoll. l 1 § 2 (cf. 14 
1 2, 16 § 3), VI 11 § a Clem. Al str. v § 68 p, 686 fin. 
P. Eus. h. e. IV 7 7. c. Hier. 12. Claudian Mall, Theod, cods. 
90 91 quicquid Democritus riait, Jixitque taceodo [ Pythagoras. 
157 Pythagorae monitus ariuique silentes. Sidon. c. 2 171—2 
quicquid Pythagoras, Democritus, Heraclitus, | deflevit, risit, 
tacuit. 15 51—2 assent hie Sainiua post docta silentia luatri | 
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Pythagoras, id. ep. vii 9 5, Procop. epist» 3. 112, 157, Eiinap, 
p. 500 1, 34 Didot, Boissonade anecd. in 193- Ambr. in ps. 
118 s. 2 § 5. de off. 1 § 3L de virgin. 1 § 18. Hier: in eccles. 
3 7 (ill 410" Valiarsi). Theodoret. gr. aff. cur. 1 § 55 p. 12 14. 
§ 128 p. 21 15, Serv. Aeo. x 564. Ennod. pp. 188 13. 202 1 
Hartel. Tztitz. cliil Vll 116 seq. Walz rhet. gr. vil pt. 1 2 

ypdpLfLaray teal %v fjv rmv Zoy^jLarmv rj r&v fia07}TO)P aimwij. 
Zeller l* 289 1. he (2) 157 6. The 'proverb' crioyTrTjXorepof; 
Koi t€>p Ilv6aj6pa reXiaBivTrnp (cited by Buid. Uuffayopafi 
f. and (TtcuTrjJ) is from lulian or, 8 p. 251 c, Foj' the verb 
iX^fivBita see Iamb!, vit. Pyth. §94. Heliodor. vii 16; for 
iX€fiv&ia Iambi. I.e. § 68. 188. 225. 

§ 30 pr. T^i' S* avdpwiTQv yjrv^rjp Siatpeia^Sai Tpi^Vt ^^^ "^^ 
povv Kal t}>pSva^ koI ffv^ov. cf. Stallbaum on Plat. Phaedr. 
p. 266 a and proleg. p, cxiv, 

§ 43 f. (ip,a rot<i ivBvfiaai^ teal rr)v ai^ca cvTrorideaOai* 
Wesseling on Herodot. l 8, Wyttenbaeh on Pint, ii 37 c, Cobet 
Ao7i09 'Ejo/i. I 202. Clem, Ah paed. ii § 100 p. 230 P /^^ S?) 
(ifia ')(^t.rtMiifi aTrohvopevo) dTroSvacofieda teal ttjp alhm iroTe, i'jrel 
ouSeTTore rw Sttcalfp (xmt^pnavviiv airohvaaaOai 0€^i^. Ill § 33 
p. 273 P fcal ol fjLEp wdXaiol r^p adXTfrmif yvpmv hettcpvvai top 
apBpa alBovp€Pot eV Bia^wpacrip Tt}P dycoviap €Ktg\ovpt€^ to 
alh^pLOP i<f>vkaTTOPj al Se airoBvo-iipLepat apa rcS ^j^tTwi^t Kal rr}p 
alhm t^alpedBat pikv ffovXoi/Tai tcaXai^ aKovcrat S" 6fX(i3<; iXiy- 
XopTai KaxaL TertulL de palL 4 (ii 1044 d Migne) converte et 
ad feminaSj habes apectare qnod Caecina Severus graviter 
seoatui impressit, matronaa sine stola in publico. Cypr. de 
cultu virginum 19 (201 9) spectaculum de lavacro facis, theatro 
sunt foediora quo conveniy, verecundia illic oinnis exuitur, 
simul cum amictu vestis bo nor corporis ac pudor ponitur. 

§ 63 ^ AKpayaPTii/oi rpvipmat p>kp a>9 avptop diroQapovpepoL^ 
olfcia^ 8e KaTaaKeva^opTai &)9 irdPTa top '^popov ^tmaopepot. 
The passage of Tert. apol. cited by Menage is c. 39 repeated by 
Hier, ep, 123 15 (i 913 b Vallarsi) et illud, quod de Megarensibus 
dicitur, in re miseris coaptari potest : " aedificant quasi semper 
victuri : vivuot quasi altera die inorituri;*' 

I 87 avTodt ^vp{lp€v6p 0* vTTjjpTjp Kai oippvp. luv. VI 533 
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qui grege lioigero clrcumdatus et grege calvo, Lact. i 21 20 
sacerdotes eius [Isidis] deglabrato corpore pectura sua tundimt. 
Ambr. ep. cl. 1 58 3 cum ipsi capita et supercilia sua railaut, ai 
qnando Isidis suscipiunt sacra ; si forte christiaous vir atteetior 
sacrosanctae religioni vestem luutaverit, indignum facinus 
appellant. 

IX I 48 TrapaTTT^yfta. Wesseling (I 9 14) on Diodor. l 4 5. 

X § 2 ^AttoXXoSw^o? S 6 *Ei7rtKoup€io^ iv rw Trpcorm irepl 
Tov l^TTi/covpov ^tou (fyTjo'tv iX0€iit avTQv iwl ipiXoao(j>iav fcara^ 
yvopra r^i* ypapbpLaTto'Tm', iireiSr} p,}} iBvvr]ff'r}aap epfiTji/^uaai 
fltVftj ra Trap *^HcrioSfi) '^aovi;. See the like discomfiture of a 
grammarian asked by Gellius (xx 10 5) the meaning of e^s iure 
mmium con ser turn in Ennios. cf, Gnifenhan, Gesch. der Philol, 
I 340 15, Iiiv. Yii 227 pp. :^2B— 7, 402. Kotiig and Passow 
and Jaho on Pers. i 29. Tert. ad nat l 10 (p. 89 2) adhuc 
meminimua Homeri, Hier. ep, 107 (to Laefca, about her 
daughter's education) 9 pr. (i 686 a Vallarsi) discat Graecorum 

iium numerura : sequatur statim Latina eruditia Sidon, 
7 177 surgentes animi Mu.sis forraantnr. ep. V 5 § 2 post 
fend as lectioins Maronianae. 21 mihi qnoc^ue semper a parvo 
cura Musarom. iv 12 § 1 nuper ego filiusque communis 
Terentianae Heevrae sales ruminabamus* 

§ 126 Bacchylides n 160 with note (p. 409) in Greek melic 
poets by H. Weir Sujyth (Macmillan 1900). 

§ 131 pa^a Aral HS^yp, ct § IL VI §90 (= Atb. 422*^^). 
VII §27. Usener Epicur. p. 156 4— 20. 299 25, 300 15 with 
11. 339 16. luv. XIV 181 n. 319 n. Xen. Cyrop. i 2 11 (cf. Ath. 
157") et Be rt^ avrom oterat fj iafftetv dyjSat^, orav Kaphapov 
fjbopov e'^oao'iv iiri t&j irtTft*, t; iripetv mjSm^ orav vhtap TrlvctXTtv^ 
apapPTjudifTfi} 7ro>9 p€v 7}Sv pd^a /cat apro^ ir^vvmvn (ftayetv^ 
irw<r Be rfhv vBa}p Trielv SiT^wi/rt. ib. VI 2 § 28. Sen. ep. 18 § 10. 
21 I 10. 25 § 4. 45 § 10. [Crates] ep. 14. Greg. Naz. c. x 604— 
611 (a Stoic to his body, as to a stranger): ri aol XpemtTTm 
<f>f}aiv^ ddXiov Bepo^ ; \ (fiayetv ; fiiytaroVt apro^i ivB€W BoBei^, \ 
Tneti/; vBa>p not Botiaopev Kal o^iv^u, \ ov Tavrd p! alrel^ rk 
rpv^ri^ Se kuI Kopov \ tcpvaraXkivwv re d^porrfT i/CTTdypdrmu. \ 
Xi'av kroipm^ Baxropiv y\ dW* dy')(pv7}v, id. or. 43 | 61 (funeral 
oration on Basil 1 816 e^ ed. Ben.): to ^BitrTov Buirvov koX SyfroPf 
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o (ipTO^ xal 01 aX€9, ^ xatv^ KapVKeia^ koI ttotop prfifxiXiov re fcal 
d(j>ffovoPt o yeo^pyovo'i Tnjyal ^r}&kv Troj/ovpiii'oi^. Clem, recogti. 
IX 6 f , qyantiis enim surnptiis est aqua et pane utentibas et 
hunc a Deo sperantibus. 

I have chosen my references on Diogenes Laertiiis for 
printing, because there are but few of tliem, as I have only 
lately had at hand an edition convenient for marginal notes. 
Of late years much has been done for the fragments of Greek 
philosophy — the W{€7ier Studieii make a special study of the 
gnomologies; the collections of Stobaens and also the remains 
e.g. of Heraclitus, Epicurus, Metrodorus, Teles,^ — and now of 
the earlier Stoics,-^are before the world in editions fully up to 
date. It is high time that a new edition of the commentaries 
of Casanbon and Menage, Hhould appear, not on the plan of the 
Dutch varioj^m editions of the 18th century, or of the J 9th 
century reprints of the commentaries e.g. on Caesar^ Flonis, 
Instin, Livy, Nepos, Sallust, Cicero (pbilosopbical works by 
Creuzer and Moser), Diodorus, Dio Cassius, Lueian* What is 
wanted is a digest repeating nothing, nor preserving obsolete or 
worthless matter; references should be aiiapted to the best 
editions of each author, and space saved by the omission (as a 
general rule) of the Latin version which scholars used to append 
to their citations from Greek authors. Few now have patience 
to plod their way through the old folios or quartos of the heroes 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; yet it will be an 
ill day for scholarship when Lambinus, Casauboo, Gronovius, 
Bentley, are known to students only by name. It would be 
work worthy of a university press to issue commentaries em- 
hodying the research of ages ; the competition of school-books 
which repeat one another, is more profitable to the funds of our 
great presses, than to the advancement of learning. I have 
notes, ready to be worked into commentaries, on Seneca, Juvenal, 
Martial, the younger Pliny, Quintilian, and several other writers. 
It is time to equip such books as Xenophon's Memorabilia with 
notes dealing more with the matter than with the grammatical 
form. Isaac Casaubon, the ideal of a scholar, utters (Dedication 
to Persius) a warning tar more needed now than three hundred 
years ago: alii diverso erroris genere peccant^ qui in lectione 
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antiquorum sapientum assidui sunt, non ut animum, sed ut 
ingenium excolant; non ut discant vivere, sed ut loqui; neque ut 
meliores ah illis discedant, sed ut doctiores tantum ; qui denique 
grammdticorum solum oculis scripta eorum legunt, qui de virtute 
praecipiunt If R. Kiihner had taken these words to heart, he 
would have deserved better of Xenophon and Cicero, and of 
scholarship. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR 
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To an editor of a Latin author there is no more trouble- 
some question than the question of orthography. Is that 
spelling to he adopted which is best established by inscriptions 
of the author's time ? Or are the be-st MSS. to be followed ? 
Or should we rigidly adhere to the forms recommended in 
Brambach's standard book (by this time unfortunately a little 
antiquated) on Latin Orthography ? The difficulty about the 
evidence of inscriptions is that their spelling varies with their 
nature. A legal or official inscription will affect obsolete forms 
like aidilis for aediUs^ loedus for Indus, in much the same way 
as an antique diction, e.g. the third singular verb in *-eth', 
is affected in our own legal documents. A plebeian epitaph 
will offer spellings that were no part of the literary language of 
the time. And the evidence of MSS. is still more uncertain. 
Everyone who has made any study of Latin CaroHngian MSS, 
knows that it was the practice of the ' corrector ' in the * scrip- 
torium ' to revise the spelling of a transcript, however faithfully 
transcribed from the original, and adapt it to the recognized 
orthography, possibly the orthography recommended by the 
text-books of Bede or Alcuio. The * corrector' would rightly 
alter debased Merovingian forms like hostes (Nom. Sing.) for 
kostis, aptu for at tu, but would wrongly alter spellings like 
adtuli, hostis (Ace. PI). If the archetype of our MSS. of a 
Latin author happens to have been a CaroHngian MS. revised 
by a 'corrector' in this fashion, the 'consensus* of all existing 
MSS. goes for very little. Considering the uncertainty attach- 
ing to the evidence of inscriptions on the one hand and of 
MSS. on the other^ it is no wonder that many editors in despair 
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resort to the ' orthographia Brambachiana '. hy so doing they 
can at least insure themselves against the risk of harbouring 
any Late Latin spellings ; and^ if they make their editions for 
school purposes, the use of a nniform spelling undoubtedly 
is of great practical service. If however they aim at some- 
thing more than this, at reproducing ns faithfully as possible 
what the Latin author actually wrote, then it is obvious that 
the course they follow is the one course that cannot possibly be 
right. Latin spelling was not fixed as our spelling has to 
all intents and purposes been, since the invention of printing. 
It was mainly a phonetic spellingj and therefore so long as the 
pronunciation fluctuated, the spelling fluctuated too. The 
earliest specimen of a Latin book that has been preserved to 
modern times, the Herculaneau papyrus fragment (c. 50 A.D.) of 
the ' Carmen de Bello Aegyptiaco ', shews even in its few lines 
a variety of spelling (e.g. impetus, impe^^ium but inpuberi^ ; 
-is in Ace. Ph segnis but -es in Ace. PL mares ; cf. Class. 
Rev. IV 442) that is without a parallel in printed books of the 
modern world ; although a small amount of the same thing 
is still found, e.g. 'by-law' and 'bye-law', *gaor and *jail'. 
And Latin spelling reflected also fluctuations of grammatical 
form* Just as English books, of the period when the new 
Plural * shoes ' began to replace the old Plural ' shoon \ would 
exhibit the two spellings .side by side, so Latin books would 
shew rival Accusative Plural forms like kostis and kostes 
throughout the whole period during which the Consonant-Stem 
SuflSx -es was dispossessiDg the I-Stem Suffix -is. We have 
ancient testimony * that Virgil in this and that line preferred 
the one form to the other for the sake of the rhythm. But we 
scarcely require express testimony to this pi-actice of Virgil. 
We can hardly imagine Virgil or indeed any Latin poet to have 
done otherwise. 

Editors of Latin poetry must therefore feel that they are 
sacrificing something, if through despair of eliciting the truth 
from the evidence of MSS. or inscriptions, or through dislike of 
the trouble of collecting this evidence, or ont of regard for the 
practical requirements of education, they force upon their 
^ Aulus GeUius N.A. kiii kxI. He ascribes the remark to Probua* 
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author a uniform ' orthographia Erarabachiaua *. There is of 
courBe a vast difference between the manuscript evidence for 
different autliurs ; but, as a rule, a careful siftiog of the best 
manuscript tradition leaves a residue of facts and indications 
which it is unwise to ignore. The words of the Oottingen 
editor of Plautus are words of experience i *exaequare scrip- 
turam magia periculosum duxi quam inaequalem relinquere \ 

To editors of Martial there can be no question about the 
matter. They must of necessity try to discover and reproduce 
the variations of spelling to which the poet gave preference. 
When a poem is, like the Epigram, confined to the narrow 
compass of a couplet, or a quatrain, or an octave, one may be 
sure that not merely every word but every syllable would be 
chosen with deliberation. Unless the manuscript evidence is 
patently and utterly unreliable, the idea of setting it wholly 
aside and adopting a featureless uniformity of spelling cannot 
be entertained for one moment. For example, at Xll 77, 4 
there is a notable * consensus ' of the MSS. of one family in the 
spelling -VQ- iustead of -vn- in the phrase divom genitor. The 
antique form adds piquancy to the passage, and to force the 
normal form divuni into the line would be much the same 
fault as to print 'lady' instead of *Iadye' in such a phrase 
as ' the knight and the fair ladye '. 

By a singular good fortune our manuscript evidence for 
the text of Martial stands in an almost unique position of 
excellence. We have three separate families of MSS. and each 
family represents the text not merely of a separate mediaeval 
archetype but of a separate ancient edition. The exact date 
of one edition we know, 401 A.D., and the name of the editor, 
Torquatus Gennadius. The other two are more likely* to be 
earlier than later in date, and the text of one of them, the 
edition represented by our MSS, E, 1\ R, is clearly of a high 
order of merit, although unfortunately our manuscript evidence 
for this particular text is the weakest. The MSS. exhibiting 
the other texts are numerous enough to enable us to recon- 
struct the exact form of their two archetypes, belonging 

1 Details regarding these three Editiom o/ Martial (Oxford, Parker^ 
editions wEl be found m my Amient 1903). 
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respectively, we may suppose, to the 8th or 9th and the 9th or 
10th centuries. Of course the three arclietypes have, each in 
its own way> diverged from the spelling of the ancient editioD. 
For example, the archetype descended from the edition of 
Genoadiiis shews a tendency (at what period in the history of 
the text it asserted it-self we cannot say) to *a'?similate * in 
certain conapounds^ e.g. illudo. In i 103, 11 

in ins o fallax atque infitiator eamus, 

the words in ius were at soaie time or other* miscopied as 
inluso. The archetype, a Lorabai*d minuscule MS, (of the 9th 
or loth century probably), offered iUuso, for this is the spelling 
of all the four existing MSS. of this family. This patent 
alteration of the traditional spelling shews ua that we need 
not ascribe to Genuadius spellings like illiidas m xil 53, 9 
where the other archetypes had iiiludas. That -is might be 
capricioosly changed to -es we may perhaps conclude from 
such readings as pestes (C^) for pestw (Norn, Sing, mistaken 
for Ace. PL) in i 78, 1 (cf. teniies for tenais in iv 22, 6), unless 
they are rather Merovingian misspellinga. And a seemingly 
correct spelling maybe due to a mediaeval 'corrector'; as in 
V 27, 2, where plebis had been mis writ ten phebis, we find in 
C^ phoebu\ 

On the other hand we may perhaps ascribe to the ancient 
editions themselves a variety of spelling like pollinctor (in the 
best family of MSS.) and poilector (in the other two families, 
mis written collector in the B^ archetype) in X 97, 3. A 
consensus of two, or even, on rare occasions, of all three arche- 
types in a Late Latin spelling may possibly reflect merely the 
debased spelling of the common source of the diflferent editions. 
It may equally be the result of later transcribers having inde- 
pendently chanced upon the same form of spelling, the form 
most familiar to the transcribers themselves. 



' Since ctLpiial (or andu.1) I was 
often extremely lilce capital (or uncial) 
L, and since the early minuscule *tall' 
form of /, used for j (especially inter- 
vocalic) and for iuitial i (especially 



before n), was in most cases indiEtin- 
guishable from minuscule I, this ittis* 
copying may belong either to the 
ancient or the mediaeval period. 
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ConsideratioDS of this sort must be kept in mind while 
we examine the evidence of the three archetypes. The esami- 
natioB however cannot fail to leave the impression that, after 
due aHowaoce ha^ been made for tie possibility of Late Latin 
spellings in the common source of the two inferior ancient 
editions or of the encroachment of the same errors at different 
periods of the transcription of the different texts, there remains 
a very satisfactory material for reconstructing the actual ortho- 
graphy of the pbet, a task in which we are aided by the 
abundant evidence of contemporary inscriptions. 

Having recently had occasion in preparing an edition of 
Martial to go fully into these unattractive details, I think 
it maybe worth while to make els complete a record of statisties 
as is practicable. This will be of service to the editors of those 
poets, contemporaries of Martial, whnae text has not been 
so i^atisfactorily preserved, e.g, J n venal, Statins, Si Hub Italicus, 
And it may secure fur us one spot of firm footing in the 
treacherous sand of Latin orthography. A record of the kind 
has already been made by Dr Gilbert in the Preface to Fried- 
Jaender's edition of the epigrnins (pp. 108 sqq.); but since that 
publication more has been leamt regarding the readings of the 
already known manuscripts of Martial and a new codex, a 
veritable 'codex optimus', has quite recently come to light\ 
The evidence of the inscriptions on a number of points of 
orthography, has been collected by Professor Buck of Chicago 
University in the thirteenth volume of the Classical Review, 
pp. 116 sqq., 156 sqq* 

A few words are necessary to explain the principles on 
which the following lists have been compiled. One of the 
archetypes of our MSS. of Martial, the archetype J.^, is 
represented only by three MSS. of excerpts, (1) H (a mere 
fragment), (2) T (a transcript of 77, when H was complete), 
(8) R. The number of epigrams for which more than one 
of these three ai-e in evidence is very small, and the number 
for which any of the three is in evidence is something like 
a half of Martial's writings. Where this archetype is not 
referred to in my lists, its evidence must be considered to be 
1 See the Classical Eeview, vol, nv pp, 413 aqq. 
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unprocurable. For the second archetype, B^, the archetype 
which embodies the Geiinadian race 11 bio a of the text, I use 
the 12th century Lucca MS. (L) (now in Berlin) as witness, 
occasionally^ appealing to the British Museum Renaissance 
codex (Q). For the third archetype C'\ I take the testimony 
of the Edinburgh MS. of the tenth century (E), with occasional* 
appeal to the eleventh century Leyden MS. (A). I use Fried- 
laender s glossary for ascertaining the number of each word's 
occurrences. 



I. Greek Words. 

A writer of * vers de societe' like Martial would naturally 
give preference to the correct Greek forms of the Greek words 
which he uses. His use of the Greek case-suffix in Proper 
Names and the like belongs to the domain of Grammar rather 
than Orthography. These spellings are often established by 
the metre, e.g. -6n for -wm. I will content myself with an 
example or two. The manuscript testimony points to Hecaben 
III 76, 4 (LE, -nham T; but Hecubam in 32, 3 LK)\ possibly 
Iros VI 77, 1 (heros T, irus LE ; but Irus xii 32, 9, A--^ n. I.); 
Eur opes hiixeta 11 14, 15 (i, -pae E\ but Europae buxos in 
20, 12 LE), Martial recognized neither * Palladis ' (in i 76, 7 
-is E, wrongly) nor * Pal lad em ', neither * Babylonis ' (xiv 150, 2 
-OS T, -is LE) nor ' Babylonein ', but only Pidlados, Pallada, 
Baht/lonos, BabT/lojia^. Geri^onen v 05, 12 (E, -em LQA [ 
V 49, 11 -em TLQE) is doubtful. Leandros is apparently 
Martials form (Spect. xxv b, 2, -os if, -ur R\ xiv 181 tit, 
and V. 1 -OS T, -er EQ). Also Cypros, Cypt^on, EpkesoSj Tyros, 
etc. ; but always HermapkrodituSy Pttrthenopaeus, Phoebus, 
Priapiis, etc. The vocative of Thyestes is in our editions Thyesta 
at IV 49, 4 cenam, crude Thyesta, tuam, but in the MSS. 



^ BenaiBgance MBS, are notoriously 
unsafe gtiidea m matterB of ortho- 
graphy. L is tlie only pre-IlenaisBance 
repreBentative of the B* archetype* 

^ ^ ia the motit faithful transcript 
of the 0* arohetype after E. Scbneide- 
win*s account of the readings of A' 



is full of inaccuracies* Dr Gilbert 
has put too much reliance on it. 

^ He allows only Myrono^ {iv 39^ 2 
'O* Ef -i» L ; VI 'Ji2j 2 -os LE ; viii 51, 1 
'0» Kf -e» L)f but OQ the other hand 
only Mentoria (in 41, 1 and viii 51, 1 
LE, A^^ ji. L) with Mentora (11 11, 5). 
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Thyeste, Libye (the nominative form required in each occur- 
rence by the metre), Ltbyes (v 74, 2 B-^C^, -ae, -e A^) is MartiaFs 
declension, not 'Libya*, *Libyae'. A notable Genitive form 
is Pramtelm XV 39, 3 {LE, A'* n. l). While Massilia is the 
invariable form of the noun, we have Ma^salitanuvi in the 
heading of xni 123 (-al- TL, -il- E; but Masdlitanis iii 82, 23 
LE, A^ n, l.y The indications of the spelhng Meiiphis (viii 
36, 2 L; Yi 80, 3 LE; xiv 38, 1 i ; xiv 150, 1 TL) 
are unmistakable ; but whether Mytilene or Mitylme was 
Martiars spelling can hardly be ascertained from the MSS, 
(X 68, 1 -ythy- T, -iti- 5^, C^ n, l.\ vn 80, 9 -itu- i, 
-iti- E). Sagyntum is the spelling in iv 46, 15 (C^, -gynth- i), 
bnt elsewhere Sacuntimis or Say- (viil 6, 2 -ngu- X, -cu- E; 
XIV 108 tit. -gu- L, -ru- i/; xiv 108, 2 -gu^ i, -cu- E), The 
noun jS^ct (x 76, 2 i£) and adjective Syt^ius (iv 43, 7 TZ^) 
shew y, but we find Surus for ' a Syrian slave * (ix 22, 9 E, 
-y- L: VII 53, 10 i^ui C'\ syri L ex corr.] ix 2, 11 -y- LE) 
beside Syra lagomi iv 46, 9, Syronim ' natives of Syria ' v 78, 
13, The substitution of Maron (iv 79) for Maro (xi 67) 
seems due to metrical necessity. The same person is apparently 
referred to (cf. the neighbouring epigrams in ea.ch case, iv 78 
and XI 68). For tessera B"^ offers occasionally -ar- (iv 66, 15 
-er- TE, -ar- L ; viii 78, 10 -ar- Z, -er- £'; Xlii 1, 5 -er* TLE; 
XIV 15 -er- TLE\ xiv 17, 1 -er^ TLE). 
See also aaction vill on zmaraydos. 

§ 1. Aspirate Consonants. 

Cotumus is the invariable spelling (eg. vni 3, 13 TLEA). 
The word seems, like #m (for 6vo^), to have retained the Un- 
as pi rated consonant that was normal in the early Latin traos- 
lite ration. Barathrmn is attested in ill 81, 1 (i, 4r- E\ but 
not in I 87, 4 (-tr- TLE\ where the phrase a baratkro was 
probably understood by scribes as ab aratro. Gantus (tcavBo^) 
is the spelling in the single occurrence of the word (xiv 168, 2 
TQEA), Coclea is better attested than cochlea, which C^ 
occasionally offers (viii 33, 25 cocl- TML^ cod- for cocl- E; 
XI 18, 23 cocl- TL, cochl- E; Xlli 53, 2 cocl- TL, cochl- E; 
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IT 46, 11 calcis for rocleis L, cholceia E\ xiv 124, 1 cod- TL, 
chocl- EA): simikrly cf>t^lmre (xiv 121 tit. cocl- TL, cachl- E] 
XIV 121, 2 cod* TL, chod- E -, viii :13, 2-A cod- TRL, cod- for 
cocl- E\ VIM 71, 10 cocl- TLEy There is usually attestadun 
of the correct spelling of distichum. 

The word opthalmicus occui-s only ooce (viii 74, 1 opta- M, 
obta- i, opt ha- E); so does pthi^cm (xi 21^ 7 psitico Ty 
pahisico for pth- L, pliitico E) ; and tetrasiicktim (Vil 86, 1 
-c- RLE), Thej^mae is quite well attested ; also schola (i 35, 2 
so- ZJf; n 64, 7 sc- TL, sch- E; m 20, 8 sc-^ LE ■ iv 61, 3 
sc* TE, 8ch- i). 

See also section viii on Atlans, Thalassio, Tiberis, Mitfm- 
dates, coturnix, pulcker, rhonckuSy schidat sepidchrum, sulphu7\ 

I 2. 2/ f^^^ Greek v. 

The evidence speaks strongly for bi/Mlopola (iv 72, 2 LE, 
biblj' T; xiii 3, 4 Ti;, bibli- LQ; xiv 194, 2 Ti', bibli- R), 
Byhliotheca (xiv 190, 2 ^i^^ bibli- i^'^i?) seems to be the 
spelling of A^^, hihliotheca {\n 1 7, 1 LQEA ; xir pr. 11 LQE \ 
IX pr. 3 i, C^ n. L) of B'^C^K Crystallmu appears to have 
been MartiaFs spelling (e.g. ix 73, 6 TE, cri- LA), 

See also section viii on Ana:ut\ kyhHda> rnurra, Sulla^ 
Tibe^is (Thi/ber-). 

§ 3. en for Greek tev. 

For initial kp- we have Cuosia(l) IX 34, 7 (E, Gn- LA) and 
G/ima xiii lOG, 1 (Ti^'X Onidiae(l) xiii 66, 2 (sic nitidae S^, 
si gnidiae RE). 

For medial -kv-, c2/cnu^ (the spelling of C^ while A^B^ 
have -gn-) is likely to have been Martiars choice, since he 
afiects the exact transliteration of Greek words (e.g. l 115, 2 
-gn- TL, -en- EA ; ill 43, 2 ^gn- EL, -co- EA ; v 37, 1 -gn- 
TL, -en- EA). 



til. Antique Forms, 
In the first century of the Empire a number of Republican 
: 
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sucb as for u in volttts, sei^vos (Nom. Sing.) etc., w for i 
in decuma, etc*, e for i in iiegJego, etc., -t« in Ace. Plur of 
I-stems, double s in caussa, etc., li^ in totiens, vicensumus, etc. 



r 




I 1. for li. 

In Late Latin ii became o (cf I tab mondo for Lat. mundtts) 
and nothing is commoner in MSS, of the Merovingian period 
than misspellings like domos for domu^ or domus for doinos. 
To this Late Latin confusion of the two vowels should be 
referred, e,g. viii 30, 4 manos {LP), is 11, 4 nidus Ace. Plur. 
{C^). On the other hand the following, among others, seem 
genuine Republican spellings: I 8, 2 salvos (L^); vi 21, 5 
lasdvom, of a god (E) ; vii 35 servos (in v, 1 ^ ; in v. 3 L) ; 
XII 77, 4 divom (E) ; and the paucity of examples may be 
partly due to the 'corrector* in the scriptorium who was 
accustomed to weed out Merovingian misspellings like manos 
from transcripts made for the monastery library. 

There are far more in.^tauces preserved of vo in other 
syllal>les than the finah Thus volsellae (ix 27, 5 L, uel- E) 
and volva (vil 20, 11 uu- L, uo- E; xi 61, 11 uol- L, uU E; 
Xlii 56 uu- TL, uo- EA) have vo- attested in each passage. 
The same may almost be said of volpes (IV 4, 11 uu- T, uo- LE; 

X 37, 13 uo- £, uu- E] X 100, 3 uu- TLE); volsus (ii 29, 6 
uo-' L, uu- E; II 3G, 6 uu- R, uo- LE; iii 63, 6 uo- LE 
VIII 47, 2 UU' RLE). But i/oZ^fws (i praef. vers. 2 uo- X, uu- j5 
VI 38, 6 uu- iQ^^ ; ix 22, 2 uu- J^, £^ n. L ; X 93,3 uu- LE 
viH 18, 1 vulgo (Adv.), uu- TLE)- vohms (i 13, 3 uu- T£JE 

1 60, 4 uo- Z, uu- E; ii 84, 2 uo- i, uu- £; ix 86, 6 uu- iJ? 

XI 78, 6 uu- TLE; Spect. xii, 3 uu- T; xiii, 1 uu- T ; xiv, 

2 uu- T; XV, 7 uu- T)yVoU and wiius (the instances are too 
numerous to quote) have not at all the same proportion of 
spellings with o. 

In the two occurrences of mdtnr (vi 62, 4 uu- LE; ix 27, 2 
uu- LE) the older form is not found ; nor in the single occur- 
rence of Vulcanus (v 7, 5 uu- LEA), It would seem that 
in the case of volgus, volnus, volt, voltun both forme were used 
by Martial, and the rule for an editor will be to print w- 
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in tlieae passages only in whict same archetype or other attests 
this spelling. This rule however has this disadvantage. The 
A^ arehetype ignores the w-forms, so that in the Spectacula, 
where this archetype alone is in evidence, the w*-forras will 
predominate in our editions far more than they did in Martial's 
copy. It is questionable whether it would not be wiser to 
print the t^o-forms alone. Undoubtedly the amount of survival 
of the older, unfamiliar spelling in our extant MSS. is hardly 
less than might be expected if Martial had spelt with vo- in 
every passage. Servolus (cf. Naevohis) occurs twice (viii 75, 
6 -uu- LE ; IX 87, 5 *uo- i, -uu- E), 

Between spellings like equos (Nom. Sing.) and eqiiits it 
is well known that the spelling ecus intervened. The manu- 
script tradition of Martial points to cocus, cod, coco, etc. ; ectw, 
and perhaps eqas, equos, hut always equi, equo, etc. (ecum ix 22, 
14 ^, equum i?^ ; equs xiv 55, 2 A, equus TLE ; eqns xiv 
199, 2 A, equos Z eqnus EQ, L w. L; equnra V 23, 8 LE; 
equus IX 101, 18 i, aqua C^). 

AnticU'S is the spelling of the C^ family in the only two 
decisive instances (v 22, 4 anticum EA, antiquum L ; XI 11, 4 
anticus EA, antiquus L) ; secuntur, persecmUur, cocuntur, the 
only attested spelling in the single occurrences of the words 
(in 58, 20 LE; xi &8, 2 LE \ XIII 115, 1 LE, colontur for 
cocuntur T) ; reliciim is attested by G^ in i 49, 41, the single 
instance (reliquum LQ); similarly magnilocus by C^ (il 43, 2 
•quus LQX But aeqiiimi (i 114, 5 E, B^ 71, 1 ; x 76, 1 LEy 

See also in section Vlil Laomedonj epistolcL 



§ 2. It, later i 



The evidence points clearly to decuma (hora, &c.), beside 
deciiU'. The older form is best preserved in £^. Here is 
a full list of instances : decuma hora (i 108, 9 EA^ -un- L, 
-im- Q; m 36, 5 i, -im- TE; iv 8, 7 i, -im^ ^; vii 61, 11 B^, 
-im- E; xi 79, 1 L, -im- E; X 70, 13 i, C^^ ?l L\ decuma 
brmna (vii 65, 1 EL, -im- T), decumus mmus (viii 71, 11 LE, 
-im- T), decuuus libellus (x 2, 1 LQE; xii 5, 1 i, C^ n, I), 
dedmus vir (vi 7, 4 TLQE), decimm lapis (iv 57, 4 TLQE). 

Journal of FhiloloDy. vol, xuic. ^ 
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Similarly monumentum and monimentum (i 34, 8 -vl- TLE \ 
I 88, 7 momenta for monim- T, monim- LE\ ix 34, 7 -u- LE) 
X 2, 12 -u- TL, -i- E\ xi 48, 1 -i- LE, -u- Q; xiv 96, 1 -i- E, 
-B^ n. L), Irrumo is the spelling of 6^^, irrimo of 5^ : the 
evidence of A-^ is .lacking. Satura (xi 10, 1 -u- Z, -y- E, 
-i- ^ ; XII 94, 7 -u- T, -i- i, -y- ^) is spelt with y (i ?) in (7^. 

The only spelling offered by the MSS. is aestimo ; camifex ; 
infimus (l praef. 3 infirm- LE)\ Idcrima; maadmus; mani- 
fe8tu8\ qiLodripes (xiil 92, 2 -i- TELE) ; victima, 

Cliens never shews the old form with i^ for i; nor does 
clipem in its single occurrence (ix 56, 5, -i- Z, -y- .ff). 

See also section viii on defrutum. 

9 

§ 3. e, later i. 

In Late Latin e and i were confused like o and u (cf. Ital. 
pesce for Lat. pisds), and MSS. written before the Carolingian 
Revival of Learning are full of misspellings like *pesces' for 
piscis. Instances like detenuisse (vii 93, 4 T) should. probably 
be referred to Late Latin orthography. But neglego is rightly 
attested (vi 68, 9 TIE) xii 87, 2 Z^; vi 42, 23 LE ; xii 49, 8 
LE)\ and, in the single occurrences of the words, intellegat 
(X 21, 1 LE), genetrix (v 34, 1 TEE, -ni- LQ); in the two 
occurrences, meretrix (I 34, 5 TLE ; I 35, 9 LE) ; in the single 
occurrence, tremehundus (ix 92, 5 T, -mib- LE) : and there is 
a possibility of the correctness of elego (ii 21, 2 T, -i- LE\ 
elsewhere eligo only); redemo (i 8, 5 T, -im- LE; VI 71, 6 
redemit Z, redimet E; ix 32,3 -im- TLE; vi 60, 8 -im- TLE), 

§ 4. -is Ace. Plur. 

The change of -is to -es in the Ace. Plur. of Nouns and 
Adjectives of the Third Declension was not a mere change 
of pronunciation like the rival forms which we have hitherto 
been considering. It was a grammatical change. The dis- 
tinction between the Ace. Plur. terminations of I-stems (with 
Gen. Plur. in -ium) and Consonant Stems (with Gen. Plur. in 
-urn) was abandoned and the Consonant Stem termination was 
exclusively adopted. It was a change in the language like 



I 



that which is being carried out in our own language at the 
present day in the Verb. The distiuction between the Sub- 
junctive and the Indicative Mood is being abandoned and we 
are coming to adopt exclusively the Indicative, substituting, 
* if he was ', etc. for * if he were \ etc. Just as the pages of any 
English writer of the day exhibit the two forms, with a marked 
preponderance of the Indicative, so Roman writers of the first 
century had not yet wholly discarded the forms in -is. There 
is a large number of examples of -is in the Ace. Plur. of I-stems 
attested by the MSS. But it would be unwise to print this 
form invariably, so striking is the consensus of the three arche- 
types in some lines for -es^ as in others for -is. Martial would 
naturally avail himself of the freedom of choice and select now 
the one form, now the other, as better suited to the rhythm of 
the line or to the tone of the passage. 

§ 5. as, IL 

The use of double for single « is a feature of the A^ arche- 
type (or at least of H), e.g. 'Ca^ssar' passim, 'possita' Spect 
xxix, 5, so that it is doubtful how much weight should be 
attach eil to such unsuppurted spellings as lussiis, the Noun, in 

I 3, 10 (lussos H, lusus LE), accuMas lit 18, 3, the only instance 
of this verb (T, accusas LE)^ frondossa io Spect. xxvii, 3 {Sy 
The doubling of s is not unknown in L (e.g. * cassia' always, 
instead of casta ; * pj^assinus '), 

Camsa is the spelling of E in ill 60, 5 (-s- L\ but causa 
(e.g. X 36, 8 TELE, ii 11, 10 TLE, lii 38, 1 TLA\ iii 46, 7 
TLE, IV 36, 2 RLE, etc. etc.) is the invariable spelling of ail 
the MSS. in all the numerous remaining instances of the word 
(also causari, causidicus). Similarly E offers caessus in vii 28, 2 
(-S- L), hut caesus is found elsewhere (x 73, 6 LE; vn SO, 10 L, 
caecus (7^). Ewcmso is the A* spelling (in 18, 2 jP; -s- LE; 

II 79, 2 R, *s* LE% but ewcmo the invariable spelling of B^C\ 

If we consider how readily a spelling like catissa would be 
removed from a transcript by a mediaeval ' corrector', we shall, 
I think, be inclined to believe that genuine Republican spellings 
like caussa, accussare were admitted socaewhat more frequently 

3—2 
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by Miirtial than they appear in the existing MSS, Plmisms 
is attested in vii 64?, 9 {E^ -s- LA\ but only plmmis elsewhere. 

In the conjugation of mitto we may notice mississet (E) for 
ddmisisset in v 69, 4, futssime (E: -s- TL) in V 19, IL 

Usiw, the Noun, appears as iissus in xiii 10, 1 (EAy -s* RL). 
There are 80 few occurrences of paulum, paulisper that we 
cannot say whether the absence of the form with double I is an 
accident or not, 

See also section vin on Pollio, bemlis, criso, milia, vilicus, 
vigesis, Messalla, Tartesiacus. 

§ 6. 718, 

Quotiens is the invariable spelling; aimilarly totiens. The 
instances are too numerous to quote. 

Centies is normal (i 99, 4 TLE; i 99, 9 TLE; viir 42, 3 
LQEA\ but there are oecasional traces of the older spelling 
-ens (V 70, 2 D j -es L^QEA ; v 70, 5 i\ -es DQEA ; vi 49, 5 
X\ -es L^QEA). The same is true of decies, the older deciens 
being attested in in 52, 3 {E, -es L\ ix 82, 5 (i^i^^, -es L^T), 

IX 93, o (X, -es EA). In the single occun^ences of the words, 
the spelling is ducentiens (v 37, 24 L, -es EA)^ octiens{\iu 64, 2 
T-4, -ies ii?), quinqides (xii 75, 8 i£); trecenties (in 22, 1 
i-^ ■ undecies (v 79, 1 — 2 TLE). Mities has -es in one occur- 
rence (I 99, 17 TLE), -ens in the other (xii 10, 1 E, -es Z). 
Quindecies has -es in its two occurrences (Vil 10, 15 RLE\ 

X 23, 2 y/ri;) ; (Wcims has -ens (iv 37, 4 ^, -es i ; v 39, 1 E, 
-es i); mcies has -es (i 99, 1 TLE\ xii 77, 10 LE). 

The spelling /ormoji^i^ is a feature of A-^ (at least of T, for 
R B.&ects for 7nosu8, e.g. v 29, 2 -ns- T, -s~ RLE), but is found 
occasionally in the other archetypes too (e.g. ill 76, 2 Ti, 
-s- RE; VIII 49, 1 TA\ -s- i^; vii 29, 3 A, -a- LE). Some 
editors regard this form, not as a survival of the old Republican 
spelling but as a Late Latin recrudescence. 

Sexagensima messis is attested in IV 78, 1 (EA^ -es- TRL\ 
but only sexagesima inesds in VI 70, 1 {LE). We have iricen- 
mnus consul (i 15, 3 LE\ but fricesima lux (vi 7, 3 LE), 
tiicesima aestas (x 103, 7 LE). 

See also section VIII on vemca. 
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§ 7. -st, -s for est, es. 

This is not strictly speaking an antique form, for it was 
as much a feature of colloqnial speech of all periods as with us 
a form like 'he's' for * he is\ Still we perhaps associate this 
spelling with the older poets, PlautuSj Lucretius, Virgil. There 
is clear evidence of it in more than one passage of Martial, 
e.g. VIII 70, 1 tantast (tanta est L, tanta si E) ; mui it seems 
likely that the true explanation of a discrepancy like nimtum 
eat (i) and nimium (TE) in xi 22, 4* is that what Martial 
wrote was nimiimut 

^K § 8. a for -J-, 

^^ There is no substaotial evidence, so far as I know, of forms 

^^ like * aiio \ * Maiim \ * inaiior ' in Martial 
^^^ See also section YILI on peiero. 

\ by 

I oft{ 

I exp 

of, 



III. -d and -t. 
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The precise extent to which forms like set were employed 
by Martial is difficult to ascertain. For these conjunctions are 
often written in our MSS. in contracted form, and the correct 
expansion of the contraction is doubtful. And the proneness 
of scribes to alter the unfamiliar form set to the familiar sed 
may be illustrated by the reading of C"* in IX 83, 4, where 
se tibi, miswritten in the origioal of the arclietype set ihi, has 
become sed ihL But we have occasionally clear evidence, e.g. 
quod for qmt X 30, 26 {LE), ad for at Ui 67, 8 {LE). In 
VI 18, 3 we even find a consensus of two archetypes in reliquid 
(RE) for reliquit 

IV. Assimilation of Consonant in Group. 

The principle which guided the Latin spelling of Compound 
•Verbs has been excellently stated by Prof Buck in the 
Classical Review, vol xiii, pp. 166 sqq. 

There was no hard and fast rule that each and every com- 
pound with, let* ua say, the preposition ad, should or should 
not assimilate the final consonant of the preposition to the 
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initial consonant of the verb; nor even was the treatment 
invariable in the same groups of consonants. The meaning of 
the compound had a good deal to do with the matter, also its 
age and other considerations. Thus we find adlego but alligo. 

§ 1. 6c, 6/, hg. 

Occido, occidOy occdsiOy occupo, occurro, occumbo are the only 
spellings recognized by Martial. 

Similarly succedo, succinctuSy succurro ; but once subcumbo 
(Spect. xxix, 8 HR)y elsewhere succumho (xiv 201, 1 TEQ ; 
XIII 64, 1 RLE). 

Suggero occurs once and with this spelling (ill. 82, 8 LE). 

Assimilation is also invariable with -bf-. The examples are 
offendOy offero, sufficio, sujflavit (ill 17, 4 RLE), suffulta (ix 2, 
11 LE). 

§ 2. 6m, 6p, br. 

Summitto (viii 75, 11 LE \ v 71, 1 LE) and summoveo 
(XI 96, 3 Z, (7^ n. I.) seem to be the only recognized forms, 
though the evidence is scanty. 

See also section viii on ' Summoenium \ 

For obpono the evidence is very slight (x 85, 6 T^, opp- 
T^LE; opp- III 68, 10 TLE] cf. oppigneravit ii 57, 7 LE; 
oppressae xiv 159, 1 TLE). It is much stronger for subpono 
(ill 91, 12 Ey supp- TLA : iv 66, 15 £, supp- TL\ ii 46, 3 T, 
supp- LE\ V 24, 8 Ey supp- L ; but supp- iii 91, 11 TLE). 

Svhrideo occurs once and with -6r- (vi 82, 7 LE) ; once and 
with -rr- surread ; but subripio is attested in every occurrence 
of the word (viii 59, 14 T, surr- LE\ vi 72, 6 i, surr- E\ 
XIII 38, 1 RTy surr- Ey 5^ n. l.)y like ahrumpo. 

§ 3. bs. 

Compounds of a6, ob rarely shew ps in Martial. 

In forms of ahesse the spelling with ps is attested for apsens 
in X 92, 17 {Ey -bs- L\ vi 85, 12 {Ey -bs- TL)y apsim in x 87, 5 
{EAy -bs- Ty -ds- B^): in other passages the MSS. shew bs, 
e.g. absens in ix 37, 2 {TLE), absim in iii 4, 5 (TX^. Of 
apstuli the only trace is in xi 91, 6 (abstulit L, aptilit C^), 
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elsewhere always bs, e.g. vii 61, 1 (TLB), vi 88, 4 (TIE), 
XI 69, 7 (TLB), 93, 2 (RTLE). The only forms known to 
Martial are ahscido (e.g. in 85, 1 RTLE; ii 82, 1 TLE), 
abscondo (i 34, 8 TLE), ahstineo and perhaps absisto (vii 15, 1, 
absistit E, assistit 5^) ; but apsolvo is attested in Xll 52, 10 
(EA, -bs- Z), elsewhere absolvo (e.g. iv 16, 7 TZ^). In 
observOf obscuruSy obscenus we find only -bs- (cf. obsidet 11 17, 3 
ZJS;; obstrepo vii 18, 13 TZ^; I 95, 1 TLE; obserata vii 20, 
21 LE), but ops^o (v 65, 1 A, obs- Z; iv 59, 2 Z?, obs- TL; 
IV 29, 1 Z;, obs- Z; but obs- i 87, 3 TLLy Ostendo is- 
invariable (see section VIII on siiscensui). 

In final syllables Martial's use of ps is strongly attested : 
Araps Spect. iii, 7 (Tante corr.), iii 65, 5 (T, -bs LE); caeleps 
or rather celeps (iv 69, 3 celeps TLA, celebs E; xii 63, 10 E, 
B^ n, I); but plebs '(iv 2, 3 LE). 

Clepsydra is the right spelling (vi 35, 1 TLE; vi 35, 6 
TRE, -bs- Z; viii 7, 3 TL, -bs- Z^); and probably Martial 
would follow the Greek in his spelling of opsonium, opsonator 
(XIV 217 tit. -bs- TRQ, -ps- EA, Ln.L; 111 23, 1 -bs- LE). 

Nupsi, scripsi occasionally appear in the MSS. with bs 
(e.g. VII 58, 1 nubsisti A). 

§ 4. bt. 

Obticeo (one occurrence, x 17, 4 LE); subtraho (i 42, 2 TE, 
B^ n. l; XI 58, 3 TLE); subtilis (supt-) (xi 100, 1 sut- T, 
subt- LE; XII praef. 11 subt- Z, supt- Z). 

Opto occasionally appears in the MSS. with bt (e.g. VI 59, 3 
obtat E); similarly scriptus (e.g. IX 44, 5 inscribit ita for 
inscribta E) and aptus (e.g. xiii 10, 2 abta R). 

§ 5. db. 
There is no example of this combination. 

§ 6. dCy dq. . 

We have always accedo, accipib, acddo, accumbo, accubo; 
but quidquid is well attested. Whether quicquid (e.g. I 68, 1 
TLE, quidquid A\ 11 88, 2 TL, quidquid RE) is a genuine 
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variant or due to the occasional spelling quitquit (e.g. ix 59, 18 
quitquit^ E, quicquid L) is uncertain. 

§7. df. 

Martial seems not to have assimilated. Here are the 
instances : adfatus Spect. xxv b, 3 {HE)y atfatus v 3, 4 (EA : 
aflF- LQ); adfedt xii 77, 6 (E: aff- TL); adfectas (2 Sing.) 
XI 32, 5 (E: aflF- TL); adfectasse viii praef. 12 (F: aflF- E: 
B^ n. L); adfers ix 87, 3 (E: aff- i); adfertur ill 50, 3 (E: 
aff- L) ; adfirmas vi 14, 2 (E: aff- L) ; adfirmat iv 21, 2 
(jE?: aff- i); adfiigunt vi 33, 4 (JS^: afll- i). 

§8. d^r. 

Adgnosco seems to be Martial's spelling (viii 3, 20 adn- TX, 
agn- LE, adgn- J. (Schn,); ix 65, 1 agn- Z^; X 12, 9 cognos- 
cendus B^, adnoscendus E); and adgestus (viil 57, 4 J?; 

agg- i). 

§ 9. d/. 

Assimilation occurs in alligOy the invariable spelling (cf. 
Pliny's adalligo), but not in adlatro (ii 61, 6 LE\ v 60, 1 LE), 
adludo (III 19, 3 TE, all- i). 

§ 10. dm. 

The unassimilated dm is the invariable spelling, except 
that in ill 17, 5 (admittere RL) the C^ variant amittere seems 
to point to an earlier ammittere and L has in v 63, 3 ammiror 
for admiror, in v 69, 4 ammisisset for admisiaset 

§ 11. dn. 

Martial wrote adw-, not ann-. Adnuo (ii 24, 8 adn- iZTiF, 
aun- L\ IX 42, 7 adn- EA, ann- iQ) and adnumero (Spect. iv, 
6 T; II 8, 4 RLE; xi 41, 8 EA, ann- ZQ). 

§ 12. dp. 

Examples of this combiuation are not numerous, but the 
evidence points unmistakably to adprobo (vi 66, 5 EA, app- Z), 
adplico (VI 28, 9 EA, app- Z) on the one hand, and apparo 
(I 99, 12 TLE), appello (vii 9%^ TLE\ appeto (ix 26, 6 LE^, 
ape- ^) on the other. 
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§ 13. dr. 

Martial wrote adrideo (vi 44, 3 TE, arr- LQ ; xi 45, 2 E, 
arr- LQ), adrogans (v 8, 11 EA, arr- i), but always arrigo 
^ (seusu obsceno). 

§ 14. dff. 

Tbat Martial allowed only acfo- and not ass- is clear from the 
manuscript evidence, for the C-^ archetype had invariably adsero, 
adsiduus, odsm^go and probably also the A^ archetype (but 
Spect. vii, 2 assiduani T, IV 18, 2 assiduo T); although the 
B'^ archetype shewed the assimilated form (but vii 63, 10 
abserto Q* ut vid. ; ill 5^ 4 ads id no m i). As examples we may 
take adserat xiv 142, 2 {TE, ass- L), adsertores 1 24, 3 (TE, 
ass- L\ adsidue vi 46, 1 and xi 86, 2 {TE, ass- L), adsueveram 
XII praef. 8 (E^ ass- L. The only other instance of the word is 
X 60, 2, where the testimony of C^ is wanting and where L 
shews as^uetus), adsui^gam x 10, 9 {E, ass- L). 

Tlie word ascendo occurs once and with this spelling (xi 98, 
IQ £ : B"^ n. L), and lupicio^ aspernor are the invariable forms; 
but we find adscribo (xiv 2, 3 TE, asc- L\ adsto (viu 56, 13 
TE] cl abst- B^\ adstringo (XI 39, U EA, abst- T, ast- LQ\ 
I 49, 11 LE), adstruo (in 20, 4 J?, ast- LQ), 
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§ 15. dt 

Assimilation is invariable in attonitus (cL attingo Vii 63/5 
LE, and attentio xiv 104, 1 LE, the only instances of these 
words), but there is some evidence of adtuli (x 48, 8 E, att» 
TLA) besitle atttdi (iii 13, 4 TLE; xii 29, 11 and 21 i: 
C^ «, L\ adtritus (viii 59, 2 EA^ attr- TZ) beside attntus 
(XIV 125, 2 T£^, atr* L; cf. X 72, 2 atr- Z, C^ «. i.), and more of 
adtendo (vi 42, 22 EA, att- i), adtraho (vi 66, 6 £^1, attr- L). 

§ 16. «i6 and nb. 

Inhellis is Martials only spelling (xiii 94, 2 TLE; vii 58, 5 
LE\ IV 74, 1 TEA^ ib- Z), to which we may perhaps add 
C07ibibe (x 12, 7 conuiue C^, cob- L). 

Inbuo is the C^ spelling (xiii 8, 1 E, imb- TRL ; VII 26, 4 
E, imb- i), bi-it imbao in viii 51, 17 (LE), 
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§ 17. nl 

Conlatus is the only spelling used by Martial (il 71, 5 TE\ 
III 52, 3 j£^; IV 11, 10 jUA ; xi 72, 2 EA\ and conloco (iv 87, 2 
TjE;; V 65, 10 EA ; vii 20, 9 ^^ ; i 118, 3 E\ although 5^ 
always shews collcvtuSy colloco. So conlapsa (i 12, 7 E, cuml- T, 
coll- LQ\ conlucent (ii 46, 3 TE, B^ n, Z.). On the other hand 
collega with II (vii 37, 7 TLE), and invariably colligere. 

Of compounds with the Negative in we have inlotus (viil 
67, 5 JBZJS;; vi 42, 2, 24 EA, ill- ZQ), i>ifaesi^5 (xiv 200, 2 TJ^, 
ill- Q ; VII 2, 7 RE, ill- Z ; ix 90, 14 E, ill- i ; i 6, 2 ^, ill- L). 
With the Preposition, inlustro (xiv 41, 1 TE, ill- Z) and mZigro 
(l 49, 23 E, ill- L) are the only instances. 

§ 18. mm and nm. 

Assimilation of this group is so invariable in Martial, com- 
munis, commodus, committo, comminiseor, comminus, commando, 
that the isolated spelling conmendo offered by Z in X 92, 4 
(comendo Q) can hardly be anything but a scribe's error. Of 
course the spelling is very often com-, but when written without 
abbreviation comm- is always found. 

With Negative in- we have inmaturus (ix 8, 5 LE!), inmen- 
sua (VIII 65, 10 LE; ix 45, 5 LE; xiv 186, 1 THE), inmeritus 
(VII 32, 6 ZZ?; VI 2, 2 TL, iam m. C^\ inmodicus (ii 56, 2 
LE) VII 28, 4^ LE; n 43, 11 E, imm- Z; ill 60, 7 TLE; 
X 48, 4 ZZ? ; ii 90, 6 Z?; vi 29, 7 ZZ; ; ill 100, 3 E), inmortalis 
(IX 93, 1 LE), inmotus (v 31, 5 T), inmundas {i 92, 10 TZZ?; 
Ill 24, 6 TE\ XIV 50, 1 LE), but immeTnor in the single 
occurrence of the word (iv 82, 3 EL), The preposition changes 
n to m in immineo (two examples), but not in inmixtus in its 
single occurrence, Spect. xxi, 5 {H). 

§ 19. mp and np. 

In compounds with cum there would be a strong tendency 
for conp', if written cop- or cp-, to become Comp-. The latter 
abbreviation might also become cum p-, since c was an abbrevia- 
tion of cum as well as of con-. But wei have quite as much 
evidence of the spelling conp- as could be expected to survive ; 
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and it may be that Martial invariabty spelt with n, uot m. 
Here are the iustaDces of conp- : conpactifs (xiv 63, 1 T, cp- 
X, C^ n. ly C07ipag€S (rx 75, 4 i,coinp- E), conpwro (ill 93, 6 T; 

V 37, 12 1\ cop- LE; iv 23, 3 ^, cop- L ; vii 45, 10 E, c5p- i, 
comp- A), conpilo (xi 94, 4 TL, comp- E), conpleisi^m (xi 78, 1 £, 
comp- T^"), conpono (ii 7, 3 ^, cop- i, conip- £; xiv 16, 1 
cp- L, comp' E), conpressus (iv 66, 11 7', cop- Z, coinp- E; 
xii 77, 12 cum p- T, cop- L, comp- i^), conputo (x 38, 10 i, 
comp- £^ ; XII 8, 4 X, comp- A'j. We have no evidence of 
7ip in coffipes, compitii77i. In-, the Negative Particle, retains h 
in inprobus {the occurrences are too numerous to quote), inpudi- 
cus (XII 32, 16 LE; iii 20, 16 C\ ip- i ; but vi 70, 5 imp- L\ 
inpmie (x 70, Hi, C^ n. L), inpurus (xi 61, 14 X, imp- X^ji), 
ifipudentei' (i 49, 41 ^, imp- X), but apparently not in impius 
(V 42, 2 X^ ; VI 85, 3 XC'*; iv 11, 3 LE; x 5, 2 X ; iv 30, 8 C^^ 
ip- X ; V 69, 5 XX'). The Preposition retaius n in inpensis (Spect. 
iv, 6 T), inpiico (ix 54, 4 TIE; xi 84, 5 X, imp- £; vi 15. 2 
TR, imp- Xjff), inprecor (VJII 61, 8 X", imp- X ; vil 24, 7 X^X^, 
imp- TX-), inpriino' (x 42, 5 jf^ ?ff mtl XX^}. Even impero and 
its cognates occasionally shew 7ip (inpero XI ^, 2 L \ xil praef, 
21 X ; mperator v 49, 9 E ; inperioms xi 58, 8 X ; ix 53, 2 X) ; 
and the same is true of impho {inpleo X 85, 6 X ; xi 31, 18 X ; 

V 34, 5 E). In these two words Martial seems to have admitted 
both spellings. But the evidence is hardly sufficient to con- 
vince us that he admitted impono (i 52, 9 XX^; iv 79, 2 QE, 
ip- X; IV 40, 10 QE, ip- X) beside inpofio (Spect. xxii, 6 If; 
IV 31, 6 r, imp- LE; ill 57, 1 TE, ip- X, imp- Q; X 25, 2 TE, 
imp- L), and impato (v 80, 2 LE ; III 6, 3 XX^) beside inputo 
(V 20, 13 E, ip' X^; x 30, 2ti X, imp- £ ; IV 82, 2 ^, imp- X ; 

. XII 48, 13 rx, imp- X; xij 82, 4 X, imp- X). 
I See also section l on Menphis, 



§ 20. nr, mj and nq. 



Corrumpo and corripio are Martial's spellings, but we find 
conrodo (iv 27, 5 EL, corr- X). Negative m- appears in inre- 
quietm (IV 78, 4 A'^XX') ; the Preposition is unassimilated in 
inrupi (x 40, 3 XX), assimilated in irrumo {~imo}. 
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Nwnquam^ quamquajn^ tamquam, umqiima^ -cumqttef utrim- 
que are so thoroughly attested that one cannot doubt them to 
have been Martial's favoured spellings. 



§2L rl.rs, 

Perlego is Martial's invariable spelling, ^^o perlucidm in 
the two examples of the word (ix 2, 9 LE ; xii 38, 3 LE\ but, 
of course, sttpellex. 

See also section VIII on rursus, 8urmm> 

§ 22. XB. 

Eaopecto ia normal, but exspecto is found occasionally in C^ 
(xr 21, 5 ; xi 36, 5 ; x 87, 7), So with e^truo and ea^st7-uo 
(IV 8, 6 ; XIV 222, 2), Other instances of this consonant group 
are eweco (vi 2, 2 i, -xs- TEA), ewolvo (vi 47, 5 TL, -xs- ^^X 
ea^iltdt (Spect, xii, 3 T), en-piro (xiii 102, 1 TL, -xa- E), expidt 
(viil 57, 1 E, expulit B^\ exscribere (ii 6, 6 L, scribere C"* for 
esc-, i.e. exe- ?), ei£tinctus always (e.g. xi 46, 4 TLE), extirpa (vi 
56, 3 TLE), exul always. 



4 



e and ae. 



4 



The well-known confusion of these two sounds in Imperial 
Latin and the difficulty of deciding whether the hair-line in the 
ligatured minuscule § comes from the hand of the scribe or 
a corrector makes our manuscript evidence somewhat insecure. 

The better spelling Paslignus is not found in the MSS. (at 
I 61, 6 in i ?), but only Pelignus : caeleps has eel- in the two 
occurrences of the word (iv 69, 3 TLE\ xii 63, 10 E, B^ n. L) ; 
caespe^ has some evidence of the diphthong (v 34, 9 E, -e- 
TRL ; I 88, 2 -e- TLE) ; caenum has none (vii 33, 1 ~e- TLE), 
equally with caementum (ix 75, 1 -e* LEA), and taeter (rii 24, 
6 -e- TLE), But the true form cena is excellently attested (the 
passages are too numerous to quote); so is ceteri (v 27, 2 TRLE\ 
vil 99, 8 TLE\ XIV 20, 2 TLE A, etc., etc.) ; cepe is slightly 
better attested than caepe (xii 32, 20 -ae- EA, -e- i; ill 77, 5 
-e- LE). The word reda occurs twice (iii 47, 5 -e- LE\ x 13, 
1 -8- Ti, praeda (7^*). Although cinedus is a very common 




^: 
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spelling, there is abundant evidence of cina€dus{e.g. i 41, 13 E; 
II 43, 13 LE; vi 16, 1 RE; ix 63, 1 E, etc.) ; but there is lack 
of evidence in the case of faenum (xiv 162 tit, fe- TA^ fae- E^ 
L n» L] III 47, 14 foe- L, fe- E). Saepta has more testimony 
(II 14, 5 -e- LE; 11 57, 2 -e- Z, -ae- E; ix 59, 1 -e- LE; x 80, 
4 -e- TLE). 

The occurrences of gleba are fairly numerous (ill 65, 7 
TLE; IX 22, 3 ilT; v 13, 7 TL, -ae- E; v 37, 11 T, -ae- LEA); 
and of imiraena (ii 37, 5 -ae- T, -e- LE ; x 30, 22 -e- Zl'; 
xiii 80 tit. -ae- T, -e- iE'; xiii 80, 1 -ae- T, -e LE), Muraena, 
the spelling of A^, is perhaps to be preferred to murma, the 
spelling of B'^C^, since Martial affects the exact transliteration 
of Greek words. In the case o{ palaestra , palaestHta it ia again 
A"^ which has preserved the diphthong; for B^G^ invariably 
offer palestra^ pahstHta. For scmia the evidence of A^ is 
wanting ; B^ spells with 6, C^ with ae. For sceptrum we have 
ot the evidence of C^ (x 62, 10 -e- TL), The correct etymo- 
logical spelling pedico is invariable or nearly invariable in the 
three archetypes, but their testimony is weakened in the case 
of this word by their adhesion to the wrong spelling of a similar 
word paedagogiis (ill 58, 30 pedag- LE ; viii 44, 2 pedag- LE ; 
IX 27. 11 pedag- LE \ x 62, 10 pedag- TL, G^ n, /.; XII 49, 1 
pedag- LEy Can it be th^t pedagogue's was current in MartiaFs 
time ? For paelex (peleoc) the evidence fluctuates (vi 21,7 pell- 
TL, pael- E\ ix 41, 1 pell- T, pel- i, pael- E\ x 51, 4 pel- i, 
pael- E\ XII 96, 3 pel- i, pael- E\ xiv 119, 2 pell- T, pel- £, 
pael- E), The spelling paelex characterizes the C^ archetype, 
pelex the B^, pellex the A^. Saeta seems to be the C^ spelling, 
seta the A^, while B^ wavers (i b^, 9 -ae- LE \ II 36, 5 -e- R^ 
-ae- LE ; vi 56, 1 -e- TL, -ae- E ; x 30, 16 -e- LA, -ae- E; 
xni 93, 1 -e- TL, -ae- EA). For ^aeda (ill 93, 26 tae- LE; 
IV 13, 2 the- Ji, tae- i, te- ^; vi 2, 1 the- T, te- i-ff) the 
A^ spelling was ' theda\ 

There is only one instance of the Verb paenitet (iv 48, 3 
pae- T^ pe- LE); hnt paene is sufficiently attested (e.g. xiv 197, 
2 *ae- EA^ L n, L ; v 14, 4 -ae- LE). For prelum the use of a 
contraction for the first syllable obscures the evidence. In i, 
for example, it is so written in every instance of the word. 
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But the error in C^ at xi 8, 5, 'pleris\ may be taken as evidence 
of the correct spelling of this derivative of premo. The use of 
the same contraction is often found with proelium, but the 
spelling with oe is often attested (e.g. by E in IV 74, 2; v 65, 8; 
XI 3, 8 etc.). 

See also section viii on fecundvs,fenero,/eteo, maeles. 

VI. L 

The B^ archetype was an Italian codex written in Lombard 
minuscules (Class. Rev. XV 455), so that its frequent omission 
of initial h- (e.g. alare, alitus) should be regarded as a mere 
peculiarity of its ' Italian ' Latin and not referred to the ancient 
text. Annibal, for example, is the B^ spelling invariably, while 
the other archetypes shew Hannibal (xiii 73 1 han- RS, an- L; 
IX 43, 9 han- E, an- L ; iv 14, 4 han- E, an- L). The MSS. 
(J.^ n. I.) agree in Amillus (vil 62), although Hamillus, the form 
supported by the MSS. of Juvenal x 224, is established by the 
reverse spelling Sullimah on Pompeian graffiti (Rhein. Mus. 35, 
397). Alica is the spelling of A^B^^, halica of (7^ (xiii 6 ali- 
TRL, hali- E; xiii 9, 2 ali- TL, hali- E; ii 37, 6 hali- LE, 
ali- Q ; but xii 81, 3 hali- LEQ, where however alicvla * a 
jacket ' is spelt in v. 2 hali- ZQ, halli- E). Heia (ii 64, S 
TE, eia Z), harundo (e.g. ix 54, 3 rfi', ar- Z; x 15, 1 TE, ar- 
Z), are clearly Martial's spelling, for the contradictory evidence 
of -B^ goes for nothing : on the other hand aruspex (ill 24, 3 
TLE\ III 24, 13 TLE^. The correct forms umor, umidus 
never lack attestation (x 37, 16 hum- Z, um- WE\ xii 82, 12 
hum- LA, um- E\ V 71, 1 hum- Z, um- E). The word allex 
'fish-brine' occurs twice (ill 77, 5 ha- LE\ xi 27, 6 a- TL, 
ha- E)y always with double I ; umerus occurs once and with this 
spelling (VIII 48, 3 LE). We know from Quintilian (i vi, 21) 
that have was the current form in Martial's time and the h is 
abundantly attested by the MSS. of the Epigrams (e.g. I 68, 6 
have T, habe E, ave Z; in 5, 10 habere LE) I 55, 6 have Z, 
avem (7^, etc.). 

In J.^ as well as 5^ h is occasionally dropt from haurio 
(IV 25, 6 au- T, hau- LE ; viii 39, 3 hau- E, au- Z ; ix 82, 4 
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hau- TEy au- L\ exhaustus (xiii 63, 1 exau- TL, exhau- EA) ; 
also from holus (ill 58, 50 ol- i, hoi- JS^; vii 31, 5 ol- TL, 
hoi- E ; XII 31, 4 hoi- TLE ; xiii 57, 1 ol- RL, hoi- EA). The 
evidence is hardly suflScient in the case of {h)ei (ll 1, 12 hei T, 
ei ZjF). 

The evidence for aeneu8{'nu8)B,ni aheneus(-'nus)is fluctuating: 
ahenea xi 75, 1 (ahena E, aenea L); aeni xi 21, 1 (TLE) ; aeno 
X 16, 7 (TL, aegno JS^); aheno xiv 133, 1 (5^ i^^ virf., aeno 
A'^C^ ut vid.). 

The Interjections appear invariably as a, pro not *aA', 'proh\ 
Here are the instances of the second word : I 90, 6 pro TLE ; 
II 46, 8 pro TLE; X 68, 6 pro TL, C^ n. I 

See also section vii on oplomachus, section viii on Euhadne, 

VII. Colloquial and Plebeian Forms. 

Martial wrote for fashionable Roman society and would be 
scrupulously coiTect in his diction. But in writing about things 
connected with the Amphitheatre he would use the current 
forms of words. Thus oplomachus, not ' hopl- ', is attested in 
the single occurrence of the word (viii 74. In line 1 opl- R, 
hopl- LE ; in line 2 opl- RLE). The name of the charioteer is 
•possibly rightly given by C^ as Purpurio in XIII 78 (porphyrio 
T, porphiruo L). Pollinctor (x 97, 3) is the spelling of the 
A^ archetype ; the others shew -led-, the plebeian form. 
How much weight should be given to ' Passarinus\ the B^ 
reiwiing apparently in both occurrences of the word (vii 7, 10 ; 

XII 36, 12) is not clear. It is the name of a racehorse. 

§ 1. for au. 

Oopo is the spelling of B^C^, caupo of A^ (i 56, 2 cau- R, 
CO- LE; I 26, 9 co- LE; 11 48, 1 co- LE ; 11 51, 3 cau- ex co- 
JB, CO- LE ; III 57, 1 cau- T, co- LE ; m 58, 24 capo (7^, carbo 
JS^; III 59, 2 cau- T, co- LE ; vii 61, 9 cau- T, co- LE ; 

XIII 11, 2 cau- jT, CO- LA). Editors give preference to the 
colloquial form, but whether rightly or not, I cannot say. There 
is no au variant in the case of focale (xiv 142 tit. and line 2 
TLE). 
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§ 2. t; and 6. 

The correct spelling vison is retained by B^C^, the later 
bison by A^ (Spect. xxiii, 4 bis- H\ i 104, 8 vis- LE\ ix 57, 10 
bis- T, vis- LE), 

§ 3. Z and d. 

Numidica (gallina) appears as Numilica in the lemma of 
XIII 73 in R (-mid- LE ; cf. ill 58, 15 -mid- LE, A^ n, I). 

See also section viii on alium (-eum) * garlic ', aphronitrum 
(aphO')y causea, Cydonea, fascia^ iantaculum, spongea, tinea, 
xiriLcay and section v. 

VIII. Alphabetical List of Words. 

a Interj. (see sect. vi). 

accedo, accido, accipiOy accumbo, accubo (see sect, iv § 6). 

Accius (XI 90, 6 LEA). 

accusso (-5- ?) (see sect, ii § 5). 

adfatua (at/-), adfecto, adfero, adficio, adfirmo, adjligo (see 
sect. IV § 7). 

adgestvSf adgnosco (see sect, iv § 8). 

adlatro, adludo (see sect, iv § 9). 

ddmiror, admitto (see sect, iv § 10). 

adnwmero, adnuo (see sect, iv § 11). 

adplico, adprobo (see sect, iv § 12). 

adrideo, adrogans (see sect, iv § 13). 

ddseroy adsidmLS, adsurgo, adsuesco, adscribo, adsto, ad- 
string 0, adstruo (see sect, iv § 14). 

adtendo, adtraho, adtritus (see sect, iv § 16). 

aeneus {-nus) and dhen- (see sect. vi). 

dequus (not -cus) (see sect. li § 1). 

aestimo (see sect, ii § 2). 

aio (see sect, ii § 8). 

alica (see sect. vi). 

alicula, 'jacket*, occurs only once (xii 81, 2 hali- iQ, halli- 
E), in a pun with alica. 

alium (-eum), 'garlic', occurs only once (xii 32, 20 ale- i, 
ali- E). 
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aMex 'fish -brine* (see sect. Vl), 

alligo (see sect- iv § 9). 

mmt' in obliqoe cases (ill 93, 12 TLE\ xiii 52 tit TLE, 
anet- R), 

anguilla (xil 31, 5 TLE). 

anteamhulo (11 18, 5 LE; X 74, 3 LE; ill 7. 2 X, -ta- ^), 
often written as two words iu the MSS. 

aiitiaus (see sect. 11 § 1). 

anulus is MartiaFs spelling. The instances are too niimerouF* 
to quote. 

Afimtr or AnmyrX There is contending evidence: v 1, 6 
anxyr TA{ct aoxir E, anser Q), arixur L\ x 51,8 anxur ^, 
axis (for Axjr ?) B'^ ; X 58, 1 anxur- £, 6'^ n. i. 

aphronitrmn {apho") (xiv 58 tit. apho- 7'LE; XIV 58, 2, 
where the metre requires a long initial syllable, apro- 1\ apho- 
LJE). 

apparo, appello, appeto (see sect, iv § 12). 

apsefis, apsim, apsolvo (ahs-), apstnli (abst-) (see sect, iv 1 3). 

aptus (see sect, iv § 4). 

Apulia, The Noun occurs only once (xiv 165, 1 -p- LEA, 
-pp- T), Apulns is the invariable spelling of the Adjective 
(II 46, 6 LE: viii 28, 3 EAP, -pp- L; x 74, 8 i£'), 

ilr«^^ (see sect, iv § 3). 

amgo (see sect, iv § 13). 

a^cendo, a^ernor, aspicio (see sect, iv § 14), 

AUans always shewn -mis. For the t the B^ archetype 
offers th. Here are the instances of the word : VI 77, 7 atl- A, 
adl- a; athl- iP ; ix 3, 5 atl- E, athl- LF; Xlii 2, 2 atU TEA, 
athl- Z. 

attefiuo, attingOf attomtus, attidi {adt- ?) (see sect, iv | 15). 

autuvmits is Martial's spelling. The instances are too 
nuriierous to quote* 



Babylon^ Gen. -iio«, Ace, -jm (see sect, i), 

baratkru7n (see sect. I § 1). 

belutL The single I is attested in every passage (i 104, 10 
LE; V 65, 13 LE; vi 77, 8 LE), The evidence of A' is 
lacking. 

Journal of Philofogy. vou. xxm, 4 



so 
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besalis (vin 71,7 TIE) and hesem (xi 36, 7 i, -ss- E) 

'bison' (see mson). 

bracchiitm. This, the older, spelling is at tented ouly by 
C"* and that not invariably. Here are the instances i ii 29, G 
(-cch- E, *ch- Z); II 62, 1 (-ch- TLE); ill 63, 6 (-cch- E, 
^h' L) ; vii 32, 9 (-cb- LE) ; xi 84, 3 (-ch- Ti, ^cch- E), 

hrattea (VJII 33, 6 T^', -ath- i, -act- Q; ix Gl, 4 ^, ^aiit- for 
-att- X, -act- Q). 

biwcella (vi 75, 3 iJ, -uce- T, -ucci- Z). 

bybliopola, bi/bliotheca (bibl') (see sect, i § 2). 

cueleps (ce- 1) (see sect, iv § 3 ; sect, v). 

camientum, caenuvii Cdespes (see sect. v). 

caestis (ss- ?) (see sect ii § 5). 

calceus is regular, but 'calciatus' is fche spelling found in 
the single occurrence of the word (x[i 45, 4 LE), although 
excaheatiis is equally attested (xil 87, 6 LE). 

caligo {-ll-lX The evidence is very scanty: Viii 51, 3 
calligine EA, B"^ m Li x 4, 1 gallicantem for callig- Z, galH- 
gantem Q, galicantem for calig- E\ 

Callaiaus (iv 39, 7 gallanico fi-*, callaino C"* ; x 10, 3 
galliacis T, callaicifi Z, gallas E, gallaciis ^4 ; xiv 95, 1 gallaico 
E, fi^ m L), 

cantns ' felly ' (see sect, i § 1 ). 

caimi/eH' (see sect, ii § 2). 

Catilhia is the only spelling (IX 70, 2 TLE\ v 69, 4 ZJ^'), 

camea (xiv 29 TZ^). 

caussa and aiM^t^ (see sect ii § 5). 

ce?ia, cepe (cae-), ceteri (see sect. v). 

centies and -e/i5 (see sect, ii § G). 

Cerialis (x 48, 5 -ri- Z, -pe- for -re- E; XI 52, 1 -ri- Z, -re- 
E). The C^ archetype apparently had -re-, the B"^ -?'i-. 

chmits Gen. The A'^ archetype offers co-, the B"^ c/^o- ; the 
C^ wavers between the two (ill 58, 12 chortis E, cohortis Z ; 
VII 31, 1 cortis T, chortis Z, corthis E; VII 54, 7 cortia TE, 
chortis Z; IX 54, 11 cortis T, chortis LE ; XI 52, 14 chortia Z, 
cortis E; XUI 45, 2 cortis T, chortis LEA). 

Chrestm (vil 55 chre- LE] ix 27 chre- Z and in line 14 E, 
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ere- in line 1 E)\ Christma (il 31, 1 LE, crastioa iS); GhrestiUus 
(xi 90 E and in title L, chri- in line 7 L) ; CkrestiUa (viii 43 
TL, chri- in title L, ere- E). 

cinaediis (see sect. v). 

circint (VH 83, 1 TLE ■ vn 93, 2 TIJ^;; viir 59, 14 TL, 
circurait E); drcuitus (xi 15, 8 LE). 

clepsydra (see sect, iv § 3)* 

cliens, clipeus (see sect. 11 § 2). 

cMo is normal^ though chiudo is aometimes found (e.g. 
II 85, 1 TIE; IX 72, 3 LE, A^ ?l L). 

Cjiidins, Onosiiis {G71-) (see sect. I § 3). 

codea (-ch-) (see sect, i § 1). 

cocus, cocuntur (see sect, u § 1). 

coUega, colliffo (see sect. IV § 17). 

coloephia (vii 67, 12 -oe- LE\ In XI 52, 13 where editorn 
i^ad (with the C^ archetype) conchylia, the B^ archetype had 
coloephia (with this spelling). 

mmissator, -iio (iv 5,3 TL.s- E; v lt>, 9 i, -s- TE'; ix 61, 
15 LE; XII 48, 11 L, ^s- £^), 

commendo, cainininiscor, committo, commodus, communis (see 
sect rv § 18), 

comminm (vi 58, 2 Z£'il ; xiv tn,2 EA, -m- TL\ 

compes, compitum (see sect. IV § 10). 

conbibo (see sect, iv § 16). 

condido {-tio) (ill S3, 2 -ci- RL, -ti- £; v 17, 2 -ti- /v^, 
*ci- E\ IX 67, 8 'ti* LE; xi 52, 2 -ci- L, -ti- J?). 

coniunx and conitia; are both attested: xm 34, 1 -unx 
TLE A ; V 7, 8 ^unx E, -ux i; vi 64, 3 -unx LA, -iix TE; 
HI 5j 7 -unx LE; u 90, 9 -unx TE'^A, -ux i£^; VI 47, 3 -unx 
TLA^, 'Ux EA' ; II 41, 14 -imx E, -ux i, couix T; iv 16, 2 -unx 
TE^ -iix i. Probably coniiimv was Martiars spelling. 

confap,si(^, CQulatiis^ conloco (see sect, iv § 17). 

conpactus, conpages, conpaj^o, conpUo, conpleaous^ cunpono, 
conpvessfiiSy conputo (see sect, iv | 19). 

conrodo (see sect, iv § 20). 

convicium (ill 46, 9 RLQ, -ti- T^; vii 8, 7 ii?, -ti- A). 

copo (caupo) (see sect vii § 1). 

corripioj connanpo (see sect, iv § 20). 

4—2 
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cotidianus (iv 37, 9 TLE; x 65, 8 Z, (7^ n. Z. ; xi 1, 2 LE) ; 
cotidie (xii praef. 17 E, cotti- L), 

cottana (iv 88, 6 -tt- LE ; vii 53, 7 -tt- LA, En. I.; xili 28 
tit. -t- T, -ct- JB, -tt- LE] XIII 28, 2 -tt- TLE, -ct- E). 

cotumix (x 3, 7 X^. 

coturnus (see sect, i § 1). 

cmar« (xiv 203, 1 TP, crus- 0^ ; x 68, 10 Z, C^ n. l). 

crystallum (see sect, i § 2). 

culix (III 93, 9 TL, -ex E\ xi 18, 13 TZi?). In the heading 
VERGILI CULIX (xiv 185) the variants are: -ex TRQ, -ix EA. 

cycnus (see sect, i § 3). 

Cydonea (x 42, 3 -ea TLE; xiii 24 -ea TRLE). 

Cypros (Ace. -cm) (see sect. i). 

decies and -eiw (see sect, ii § 6). 

decuma and -ima (see sect, ii § 2). 

derarriy dero, desse, dest are the normal forms in the 0^ 
archetype and shew occasional traces of themselves in the 
B^ archetype too (e.g. v 60, 8 erunt for deriiut B^ ; iv 67, 3 
desse i), while the double e is the spelling in the A^ archetype 
(e.g. X 18, 3 deest RT). 

defrutum (iv 46, 9 i, -yt- E). 

distichum (see sect, i § 1). 

ducentiens (see sect, ii § 6). 

ecus {equ8, equos) (see sect, ii § 1). 

ei (hei) (see sect. vi). 

elego (-ig- ?) (see sect, ii § 3). 

Ephesos (see sect. i). 

epistola. The Greek spelling was probably Martial's. The 
MSS. waver between o and u (e.g. v 51, 4 -ol- Z, -ul- T; xiv 11 
tit. -ol- r, -ul- EAy B^ n. I), and often employ an abbreviation. 

eruca 'colewort' (ill 75, 3 aer- A^, er- LE), but uruca 
' caterpillar ' (q. v.). 

Euhadne (iv 75, 5 euchadne T, euane Z, euhadne E). 

excuaso {-s- ?) * excuse * (see sect, ii § 5). 

execo (exs- ?), exolvo (exs- ?), expecto {exsp- ?), expiro (exsp- ?), 
expuo, exscribo (exc- ?), extinctus, extirpo, extruo (exst- ?), eaJwZ 
(see sect, iv § 22). 
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faenum (fe- ?) (see sect. v). 

fascia (v 62, 6 -ea L, -ia E\ xi 104, 7 -ea T, -ia LE; xiv 
134 tit. -ia TL, -ea EA ; xiv 134, 1 -ia TLEA ; xiv 159, 1 -ia 
TLEA\f meatus (xri 57, 12 LEl 

fecundm (ix 101, 9 X^; xi 5^. 5 LE). 

fmero (I 76, 6 iJ?; 1 85, 4 LE)\ femrator (ri 44, 3 LA, 
foe- ^). 

?/e*60 (I 28, 1 %tere i, fatere E; V 4, 1 fetere Z, fat^tcro E\ 

/ovale (see sect, vii § 1), 

farmonmis (see sect 11 § 6). 

format. In the single occurrence of tlic Noin, Cii8t\ the 
evidence of A^ is lacking (x 5, 7 -ex ZA'). 

frondossus (-$- ?) (see sect. H § 5). 

? grgnesfa (i 43, 5 Z -i* ^, B'' n, L). 
genetiix (see sect, n § 3). 
gleba (see sect. v). 

grabatm (i 92, 5 T, ^tt^ i^; iv 53, 5 ^'^i, -tt- A'; vi 39, 4 
grabbatt- Z£^; xi 56, 5 i, -tt- TE \ xii 32, 11 Z, -tt- E). 

(kjalica, kulOj Hannibal, harmido, ham, hdttrio (see sect vi). 

Hecahe, Reciiba (see sect, 1). 

heia, hei (ei ?) (see sect. vi). 

hicine Pron. ( vi 63, 7 TLE), 

kirnea {ill 24, 9 hircaiiia T, hirnea LE; xii 83^ 1 hyinearum 
i, hii-neanim E). 

holus (see sect Vi). 

(hjoplornacfm^ (see sect. vii). 

kybrida (Viii 22, 2 by- ijB), In Vi 39, 20 the true reading 
is Niobidarum. 

Hynietos. The evidence strongly favours the single t botli 
in the Noun (vii 88, 8 TEQ, -ent^ i; xiii 104, 1 TE, -tt- i) 
and in the Adjective Hymetms (xi 42, 8 TEL). 

imiUicvlum and ient- (I 87,3 iant- yi.iact- foriant- C"^; xiii 
31, 1 lent- for ient> TB^'G' ; XIV 223, 1 lent« for ient- A^'C^, 
iant- 5^); ianio (viii 67, 10 -ant- RB^C^), 

immetfwr, immineo (see sect, iv § 18). 

impim, impero and ijj^-, impleo and ;?i^j- (see sect, iv § 19), 
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ifibellisj inhio (see sect. IV 1 16). 

inchoo is the otily spelling recognized in the three archetypes 
(III 79, 1 LE- XIII 14, 2 RLE; xiii 36, 2 TLE). 

i7ifacetu8 (V 78, 29 LE). 

injimiis (see sect, ii g 2). 

inlaesu^, inligo, inlotus, inhistro (see sect. IV § 17). 

imnatui'uSt inrnensus^ inmei^tii^, iimiixinSj inmodicus, iu' 
mortaliSy imnoius, inmundU'S (see sect, iv | 1 8). 

inpeiisus, inplico^ inponOj inprecor^ inprimOj inprobm, in- 
pudenterj inpudictis, inpmie^ inpitnis (see sect, iv § 19). 

inrequietus, inrtmipo (see sect, iv § 20). 

irrumo {-imo) (see sect, ii | 2, iv § 20). 

Inppiter is unmistakably Martial's spelling. The instances 
are too numerous to quote. 

Kalmidae is the normal spelling, e.g. I 99, 6 (k- TLB). 

kicriftui (see sect. li § 2). 

ktgonn is the normal speltiog in the three archetypes 
(e.g. IV 69, 3 TLG^ ; vi 89, 4 Tia^). 

lanterna (xiv 61 tit. hint- TLE\ xiv 61, 1 lat- T, lant- LE, 
XIV 62 tit. lat- r, lant- LE). 

Laoniedun (xi 4, 2 Z, -um- E); Laomedoateus (viii 6, 5 QE, 
Ljicm- for Laom- i). 

Leandros (see sect. i). 

Libt/e, Gen. -es (see sect. i). * 

Ligeia (x 90 -ea but in line 9 -ia T, -ela L, 0^^ th L; xii 7 
-ia T, -ela L, -ea J?). 

littera is the normal spelling in the three archetypes (c.g. 
XI 18, 25 -it- TLE; xiii 75, 1 -tt- TLEA, -t- R; xiv 5, 2 -tt- 
TRLE). 

littf^ is the normal spelling in the three archetypes (e.g* IV 
13, 6 -t- RLE). 

lasiis i'Ss- ?) (see sect, ii § 5). 



maeles (x 37, 18 male B^, meate (7^). 
magnilocus (see sect, li § 1). 
niaior (see sect, ii § 8). 
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malo. Verb- Double I is occasionally found; e.g. JU 33, 1 
malo RL, mallo EA ; III 49, 2 malo TL, mallo AMV; ui 56, 1 
mallo TE, malo LA. 

nmnifestm (see sect* li § 2). 

Maro and iH^;ro/i (see sect. l). 

MassaUtafius (and -t7-) (sec sect. i). 

7Miem (X 5!), 4 i, C^ n. ^, ; xiii 92, !2 riiutea T, miiltea /i 
(i.e. muttea -4 "* wf md.)i niaatea for mattea i, matia £, raattia ^fl). 

inaxtJHUs (see sect, ii § 2), 

Menpkis (see sect. 1). 

meretrkc. (see sect. Ii § 3). 

MessaUa (viii 3, 5 4- TiJ?; x 2, 9 -1- T, -lU i£). 

milia, mities (-ens). Whether the occasional spelling with 
double i is a persistence of the Republican form or the error of 
an editor or scribe is not clear : e.g. xii 10, 1 milies L, milliens 
E\ I 99, 17 milies TE, millies L. (On 7}dl{ens see sect, li § 6.) 

luisi {'Ss- ?) (see sect. 11 § 5), 

Mitkridates. The second vowel is always i\ the k is dis- 
carded in A^^B"^ (v 76, 1 niithri- E, mitri- TE, mctri- L; vi 19, 
5 niithri- E, mitri- TL). 

Mitfjlene (or Mytil- ?) (see sect. i). 

monummtmn and -ninn- (see sect. II | 2). 

muraeim (-re^a ?) (see sect. v). 

mwrra is clearly Martial's spelling (ii 12, 1 TLE; x 97, 2 
yiJ?; XI 54, 1 murnam for murram T, murram L, nuirrham E), 

neglego (see sect, il § 3), 
nitella 'dormouse ' (v 37^ 8 -elam LE), 
nolo. The spelling nollo is of very rare occurrence in the 
MSS. (e.g. XI 100, 5 nollo T, nolo LE). 
Numidica {-mil-) (see sect, vii § 3). 
numquam (see sect iv | 20). 
niqjsi (see sect. IV § 3), 

obscemis, obsctimSf obseratus, obser^o, obsideo, obstrepo (see 
sect. IV § 3). 

obticeo (see sect iv § 4). 

occas^ioj occtdo, occldoj occmnbt}, occupOf occurro (see sect, IV 

in 
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offendoy offero (see sect, iv § 1). 

oplomachas (see sect. vii). 

oppignerOy oppono (and obp- ?), oppressus (see sect, iv § 2). 

opsto (obs-), opsoniv/m (see sect, iv § 3). 

opthalmicus (see sect, i § 1). 

opto (see sect, iv § 4). 

paedagogus (ped- ?), padex {pel-\ Paelignus (Pel-), paenitet 
(see sect. v). 

palaestra (-les-) (see sect. v). 

Pallas, Gen. -dos, Ace. -da (see sect. i). 

Papylus is well attested (iv 6.9 TiC^; IV 48 TiC^; vii 94 
rO^; VI 36 TRC^\ while L shews the form Pamphilus in vi 36, 
VII 78, VII 94 and 0"* wavers between Papylus and Paphilus 
in VII 78. 

paropsis (xi 27, 5 -aps- T, -obs- Z, -ops- £^ ; xi 31, 18 -aps- T, 
-obs- i, -ops- E). The spelling of the A^ archetype is parapsis, 
of the B^ parobsis, of the 0^ paropsis. 

paulum, paulisper (see sect, ii § 5). 

pedico (see sect. v). 

peiero (vi 12, 2 peier- Z, perier- JF; vii 20, 6 peler- for 
peier- L, peier- EQ). 

perlego, perlucidus (see sect, iv § 21). 

pilleum is normal (e.g. XIV 132 tit. -11- TLE). 

? Pimpleus (xii 11, 3 i, (7^ n. Z.) ; Pipleis (xi 3, 1 pipeide JS^, 
pieride 5"*). 

plausus {-ss- ?) (see sect, ii § 5). 

J9ie6s (see sect, iv § 3). 

pollinctor (-lector ?) (see sect. vii). 

PoUio (XII 12 RTL, -1- T in heading, C^ n. L\ iv 61, 9 Z, 
-1- (7^ ; III 20, 18 5^0^) ; Po«iM« (i 113, 5 (7^, -1- JS^) ; PoMa 
(III 42 TLE\ X 40 Z^; X 69 ZjF, etc., etc.). 

Porphyrio (Purpu-) (see sect. vii). 

prelum (see sect. v). 

pro Interj. (see sect. vi). 

proelium (see sect. v). 

pthisicus (see sect, i § 1). 

ptisana (see tisana). 
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ptiblicus (VII 6, 5 -pi- T, *bl- LE , x 28, 2 *bl- LE). 

pulcher is normal (e.g. xiii 100, 1 -ch- TRLEA). 

pustida ' frosting* of metal (vn 86, 7 pust- i, past- E\ viii 
51, 6 punsn- L, ptistii- E). 

pusula * blister' (xi 98, 4 pusu* i, pusisu- ^'; XTV 167, 1 
pusu- T, pulsu- Q, pimsu- EA). 

qtiadringeuta. The misspelling ' quadrig-* is only oncti 
oB'ered by the archetypes (xiv 3*5, 2 TLE)\ elsewhere qtmdriny- 
(V 23, 7 LE; y 25, 1 i^; v 38, 3 LE ; ix 102, I LE), the 
teKtimony of A^ being absent. 

qiiadiipes (see sect. I! § 2). 

quamquam (see sect. IV § 20). 

qimttnor is Martiars spelling (e.g. XIII 3, 3 -tt- TLEA). 

qmrela (-ella). The A^ and C"^ archetypes use -H-, the B^ 
archetype 4- (e.g. i 53, 10 -11- TE, 4- L ; ix 54, 7 -U- TE, -1- L). 

quidqmd (see sect. IV § 6). 

quindecies (see sect, ii § 6). 

quotiem (see sect, ii § 6). 

reda (see sect. v). 

redimo (-em- ?) (see sect, ii § 3). 

relicus (see sect, ii 1 1). 

7*honchiis (ro-) (i 3, 5 rune- j4^^ «i vid., ronch- L, rhonch- E; 
III 82, 30 ronch- LE; iv 86, 7 ranch- X ; rhonch- E). 

robigo (Xii praef. 15 rob- E, rub- L ; V 28, 7 rob- TE, rub- i). 
The wrong spelling rub- is apparently a feature of the B^ arche- 
type. So is * iocnndus ' for iuctindus, 

rurms (vii 6, 7 -rs* E and ex corr, L; vii 58, (J -rs- LEl 
In III 20, 12 whether the right reading is t^ttrsus with C* or 
nifus {Rufus) with B^^ is not clear. 

Saeptii (Se-X saeta (se-) (see sect. v). 

Sqfrmmts (iv 71, 1 TRLE; XI 103 Z -ph- B'a^). 

saltern. The spelling with -im is a peculiarity of the 
A^ archetype. Why editors should print *e7n in some passages 
of Martial and -im in others, I cannot nnderstau<i The facts 
are these. In five passages the evidence of ^'^ is available ; in 
these A^ offers -iwi, B'^G*^ offer -enu The remainiBg passages 
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are found only in B^^C'^ and accordingly the traditional tjpelliug 
in these is -em, without any variant -im, 

Samei^mnis is the attested spelling, although tlie evidence 
ot .4"^ ia wanting (ix 75, 2 LE; viii 28, 18 L, aamar- E). 

satttra (see sect, ii § 2). 

scena (scae-), sceptrmn (see sect. v). 

schida (iv 89, 4 E, ^i- L), 

scripsi (see sect, iv § 3) ; scripttts (see sect, iv § 4). 

scripula (V 19, 12 TLE ; X 55, 3 LE ; lY 88, 3 E, -up^ X). 

secimtur (see sect, ir § 1). 

SepHciantts (xi 107 LE), Septicianum argentum {-ti- ?) (iv 
88, 3 -ici- E, -eci- i, -eti- Qfi vin 71, 6 -ici- LE, -iti- TQ). 

sepnlchrimi is the only attested spelling (e.g. iv 59, 5 -chr- 
TLEA), 

servolns (see sect, ii § 1). 

aescsnti, the spelliDg of A'^C^, was Martiars form. The 
amcenti of ^ ' is probably as mistaken as * sewqidpede ' (viii 
00, 2), ' sea^quipedalis ' (vii 14, 10) in Q. 

HBxagensivia aud ^e^j- (see sect. 1 1 § 6). 

smara^dus (see zmar~). 

solamim (ii 91, 7 -c- i^ ; xii prae£ 6 -t- i, -c- j^). 

npoTigea (iv 10, 6 -ia ^^X, -ea B?E ; vi 57, 4 -ea- TE, -ia 
J2i; VII 53, 4 -ia Z, -ea E\ xii 48, 7 -ea LE \ Xiu 47, 2 -ca 
TLEA ; XIV 144 -ea ILEA, -ia E). 

^liio^e^ (VI 3, 2 sob- ii?^^4 ; vi 25, I sob- TL, sub- E ; 
VI 38, 7 sob- LA, sub- E ; vi 39, 7 sob- Z, sub- ZJ). 

subpwio (anpp- ?), mbrideoy subiipio (see sect, iv g 2). 

subtilis (supt-), subtraho (see sect, iv § 4). 

Stibura is clearly Martial's ^spelling. 

s^iiccedoj succinctus^ siiocumbo {aubo-^), succttiTo (see sect, iv 

sufficio, sufflatusj siiffultus (see sect. IV 1 1). 

auggei'O (see sect, iv § 1). 

&£Wct or Sylla (vi 19, 7 su- TE, si- Z, sy^ Q ; ix 43, 10 sy- 
EAQ, su- (sci?) Z ; XI 5, 9 sy- ZTQ, si- A, scy- Z). 

sulphur. The spelling ' mlpur' is peculiar to C* (e.g. 1 12, 
2 -ph- TZ, -p- E; vi 43, 2 -ph TZ, -p- E; vii 93, 1 -ph- TL, 
-p- Z^; XII 48, 10 -ph- TL, ^p- X;). 
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siimmittOf suvutiotwo (see sect. IV | 2). 

* Summoenium ' / - nia n iis\ T h is spel 1 i ng is q u i te imsiipport ed 
by evidence. The MSS. shew Suinmefiuniimi (i 34, ^ E ; subm- 
L) and Sumnie^mmamts (iii 82, 2 E, -emi- LQ) or Simimum' 
7niaihm (xi 61, 2 EA^ -emi- LQ; xii 32, 22 E A, -emmi- L, 
-emini- Q). 

supellex (see sect iv § 21). 

sitrve^ (see sect iv § 2). 

surs^um (i 96, 1 1 L, susuin A'). 

Sums and Syrus (see sect. i). 

sit^^i^^o (vii 60, 6 -cc- £, -sc- E), 



taeda, taeter (see sect, v). 

tamquam (see sect, iv § 20). 

Tarentos (i 69, 2 ii^; iv 1, 8 LEj Abl. Tarento x 63, 3 
i, C^ m L). 

Tartesiaous never shews -ss- (vii 28^ 3 tartis iaces L, carpes 
iacia E ; Ylll 28, 5 arte si acus L, tarpesiacus E; IX 61, 1 tart* 
Lf tarp- E ; XI 16, 4 tarncsiaca £, carthesiaca Q, tarpesiaco E\ 
The B^ archetype had Tartesiacus, the C^ Tarpesiacas. The 
evidence of A^^ is lacking. 

tessm^i {-ar- ?) (see sect. i). 

Thalassio, the invaiiable spelling in B^^C^^ (1 35, 6 — 7 LE; 
III 93, 25 LE; xii 95, 5 i^), though for Thalasifus {xii 42, 4 L) 
we find to?- in E. The evidence of il^ is lacking for these words. 

thermae (see sect, i § 1 ). 

Tbyestes (see sect. i). 

Tiberis (trisylL) in iv 64, 24 sacrumque | lapaae per Tiberini 
volcnt carinae [EQ, tybe- L) and Tibeiimis (x 85, 1 LE, 
tyb- T), tra7iMibeHmis (vi 93, 4 3'A', transber- i ; i 41, 3 LE ; 
1 108, 2 E, -tyb- L) ; but Thybris (disyll.) apparently (X 7, 9 iJ, 
tin- for thi- L ; X 85, 4 ty- TA', thi- £). 

ii?jm (II 46, 10 -ia i, -ea jB; vi 60, 7 -ia T, -ea LE\ xi 1, 14 
-ea i, -ia ^; xiv 37, 2 -ea TL, -ia E). 
H iwi^MO (-5fo) (1 77, 5 -g' T^, -gu- LA ; 11 59, S'-gu- LE \ 

^V III 67, 4 .gu- LE; iv 36, 1 -gu- LE\ viii 3, 19 -g- TL, -gu- A'; 
I XII 98, 2 -gu- X£; xiv 103, 2 -g- X, -gu- E ; xiy 146, 1 

I pinguc TX, tingue XTjI). 
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tintinabulum (xiv 163 tit. -ina- TE^ L n, L), 
tisana (xii 72, 5 ti- TLE). 
totiens (see sect, ii § 6). 
treniebundris (see sect, ii § 3). 
tricensimus and -ces- (see sect, ii § 6). 
tHciens (see sect, ii § 6). 

tuharea (xiii 42 TE, -ber- LQ ; xiii 43 TE, -ber- ZQ). The 
B^ spelling is * tuheres' 
Tyros (see sect. i). 

Vergilius is Martial's spelling. 

vedca (iv 49, 7 ues- LE -, viii 33, 19 ues- LE\ xiv 62 tit. 
ues- TL, uis- JS^il; xiv 62, 2 ues- Ti, bes- EA). 

vicies (see sect, ii § 6). 

victima (see sect, ii § 2). 

vigesis (xii 76, 1 LE, uicenis T), 

vilicus is excellently attested. 

vison (see sect, vii § 2). 

vispillo. All these archetypes make the second letter i 
(I 30, 1 visp- LE ; i 47, 1—2 visp- RE, B^ n. I ; ii 61, 3 visp- Z, 
bisp- E). 

umerus, vmor (see sect. vi). 

urnquam (see sect, vi § 20). 

unguo (-go) (ii 77, 2 TL, -g- E; ill 12, 4 -g- TL, -gu- ^. 

volguSy volpes, volsellae, volsus, volgus (vul'\ volnus (vul-), volt 
(vult), voltus (vid-) (see sect, ii § 1). 

uruca 'caterpillar' (xi 18, 12 TE, er- LQ), but eruca 
*colewort' (q. v.). 

usus ('SS' ?) (see sect, ii § 5). 

utrimque (see sect, iv § 20). 

Vulcanus, vultur (see sect, ii § 1) 

zmaragdos (iv 28, 4 zni- LE\ v 11, 1 sm- Z, zm- E), Martial 
would probably copy the Greek spelling. 

W. M. LINDSAY. 

St Andrews, 

Janwiry 1903. 
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The text of Fulgeutias on which the following remarks are 
baaed is in the new edition of Hehn, Teubner, 1898. 

Lib. [. Praef. 10, Ei^go dam kuuiseettiodi paliureit prata 
vicedenti prenierem planta et rosddos Jloridenti uelleris colks 
Hpatianti metrnwu passu, 

metej^em can liardly be right, as there is no indication of 
plucking flowers or leaves. Muncker mentions juetirem as a 
variatit; metarejti is perhaps more probable. Cul. 174 Metabat 
sese circum loca i.e. loca circum sese. 

Praef 16. Pelleae genii enerius sensus aut satyra lu.set*am 
mit coTuedico fcisinate delect^bam aut tragica pietate mulcebmn, 

fasmate seems here ^ illusion, with a half reference to its 
sense of ghoat or spectre io the 'Phaama' comedies of Philemon, 
Menander, and Theognetus. In pietate there seems to be an 
approach to the sense of pity, 

Praef. 18. The difficult sentence Nunc itdqiie ita litterae.,, 
coins extendunt I would eraend thus: Nimo itaque ita littercLe 
sum Q^ctits ewtendevunt [quo] quicquid Helicon uerbialibus korreis 
eidhecatum possederat in ipsis potestatum cutminibiis herediturio 
iure trwns/mTet, i.e. suos actus ita extenderunt, quo, a very 
frequent construction of quo in Fulgeutiua. Literature has now 
extended its proceedings to soch a degree as to make Helicon 
transfer to the roofs of the great all that it had once garnered 
in its word-repositories as owner. 

The words act ft s e.t tender unt quo seem to have been omitted 
iu their proper place, then were added in the margin, lastly were 
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shifted to where they now stand. In the process quo was tost 
altogether and the two other words vitiated. 

Praef. 19. redds quod deiierbas sipnotico et quicqidd libet 
Niluici^ eivarare papiris, feriatis atiritim sedibus percipe^ 

Perhaps redds quod debueraf? sinopico. miopico = tniniiim 
or vermilion of Sinope (Cels. V. 6, VI. 6, 19). Pliny nombines 
mbrica with si7iopis H. N» xxxiiL 117, and describes sinopia 
XXXV, 30—32, dividing it into three kinds 'nd)7Xi et mimts 
7'tfl>e7is atqim inter ha^ media. Cf. Vibruv. vii. 7. 15, 

This Sinopic vermilion is to be used for the index libelli 
(§ 20) or lettering-piece of the work promised by Fulgentius, 
as to the character of which the Muse, with whom he is con- 
versing, is mistaken, believing it to be a narrative or series 
of narratives drawn from the amatory legends of mythology, 
whereas it is an ethical explanation, not of these in particular, 
but of the Greek myths in general. 

nee deerit kistoriae qmlibet effectiis cuiits te uisceHbus inter - 
8t\T\ingi popoRcm^is. 

cuius refers to kistoriae, for quilibet thei 'efore read cuilibet : 
' no legend with whose inner meaning you would fain make 
yourself familiar will lose its effect/ Cf the close parallel in 
the Virgilianu Continentia Pmef (p. 83 Helm) bucoHcam 
georgicanique omimnus, in quibus tmn misiicae interstinctae 
sunt rcUiones, quo nuUius paem artis in isdem libris intetma 
Virgilius praeterierit uiscera, 

Praef 20. nee referam uirginali figmento t?io?i acirinam 
lummi iviragimm, dum quaerm^et luppiter quod vmgis esse uellet 
quam fuerat 

This is the reading of a, Helm's first class of MSS; ^ has 
arioinam. It is obvious that the former is right against the 
latter* Bead Nonucrinam and explain, as Mimcker, who how- 
ever did not make out the word, of the i\ronac?w7i virgin, 
Callisto, whom Juppiter seduced by assuming the shape of 
Diana (uirginali figmento). The story is told by Ovid, M. ii. 
405 sqq. from whom the words iiir{a)go Nonamna are borrowed : 
409 dum redit itqne frequens, in uirgvne Nomwf^im Haesit 
{luppitm^). 

Praef, 21. Si his quibus ignorare aliquid mntingit, ne ipsut 
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quidmti nescire simm nescire contingerit, qtianto sdtiiis mut eis 
etiam non nascl contingei^e quam fnasci inefficaciter uenii^e. 

The obelized words are trail spareotly eoirupt : but one of 
Helm*s MSS (^^RegiD. 1567) suggests a probable line of 
emeudatiou. E bag quam nesciendo ineJicocUer uimre. I would 
suggest therefore quam Jiesciis ine^cacitei^ idnere. 

Praef. 22. quo ludibundo pede nietrica uerborum commoda 
sardamus. 

Read incommoda. 

Praef. 26. Visus itaqiie luminis tmii elata contmiplatione 
citelittis erigebatwr intuituSt quo p{a)ene foHbus superna, intiiens 
poUicem inlis-isset. 

Helm would omit intidtus. I should prefer to orait uistis aa 
originally an explanation of intuitus. The repetition of the 
verb intiwns after the substantive iiituit^us is in favour of my 
view : such geminations occur elsewhere in this author. I [I. (3 
cuHositateTifi, suae salutis nouercam, arripuit, et fadUiniam 
cred u litatem . , ,postposito can telae s tiff rag io a r r ip i t 

Praef, 27. Neque euivi illos de his expecta^ effectiis quos 
aut poema oniat aut dejiet tragoedia, 

effectus 07mare is perhaps from FetroTiius 5 Artis seuerae si 
quis ornat (codd. araat) effectus. 

ib, a^icinis atqne arcaicis sensibus. A gloss explains ari- 
cinis as = siluaticis et stultis. The author of the Sermon es 
Antiqui^ probably Fulgeutius himself^ explains the word p, 124 
Helm Aue'i^tmcassit dens tarn arioinas hominimi mentes as *testeas 
uel argillea^.' This suggests that aricinas represents an original 
ai^^ginas, itself a metathesis of argillinas. The word certainly 
underwent strange mutations 1 Gotz Thes. Gloss. Emend, p. 101 
arzila sicca gipsa, again p. 93 arcilia TrijXd?. 

Praef. 29. The sentence quern, ueliit inormis substaniiae 
successorem, ineffabili ultra quam pater mta-s emgebat affeotu 
erga filium deditum 'fis qui dum aduersis foriwnae incursibiis 
raperetur has already been virtually emended by Plas berg's 
usque dmUy but an mi\u. fuisse must have fallen out before these 
words, i.e. dedittwi [fuisse] fisque rfum. . .rapet^etur, 

Praef. 32. deum doloiis queni prima conpunctio humani 
finadt generis. 
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The words (which however are found with no variatit>u in 
LacK Plac. on Stat. Theb. IIL (561) look like a citation from 
poetry. I suggest therefore 

deum doloris prima quern eonpunctio 
humani fecit generis. 

Similarly the 8th fable of B. i. ends with a pentameter Mortis 
condicio qitae sine lege iieniL 

[I aee from Jahnke*s new edition of Lact, Plac. that Dlibner 
suggested the same correction,] 

L 12. rubeus dicittt?^ quod a matutino fpro se limine r«6i- 
cundu^ eantrgat 

FerhapB pro/erens (prodeiis'?} se limine; or possibly Proser- 
pifiae. 

I* 15. duo lahia^ uelut cimbalu uerbonim cofumoda modu- 
lajitia. 

Perhaps com^ttodo. 

ih. gitUims fistula qtiae tereti meatmn sphitalem p^^aebet 
excursu, 

MS Digb. 61 meatit sp. pr. excursum. This seems better, 
the wind-pipe would naturally be called teres meatus^ and as 
discharging the breath freely and quickly spintalem praebet 
e^ccursum, 

ib. tertia Melpomene quasi melenpieomene, id est melettt- 
tionetn fiwiens pernuine7*e. 

Helm takes melen to represent p.cXerijv. It may however 
— p.k\€i¥ giving permanence to the premeJitatioo, In any case 
meletationem should not be changed to weditatimieni, though 
thiti is no doubt the word on which it is modelled, or rather to 
which a new word containing the Greek stem h assimilated, 

I. 18. In explaining the myth of Argus, who was sur- 
rounded with a. popidositas luminum, Fulgentius writes 

dum oculoTuvi immensam iinius vm'poris segetem nbique uiua 
circumspectione flormitem singidaris ufuhieris recursu falcifero 
nwssui s set curuan tine. 

i.e. Mercury killed Argus by cutting awa}^ all his eyes with 
a single recurring stroke of his curved falchion. Recursu be- 
cause though the wound was a single one it mowed away 
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Riiccesslvely each one of the eyes : recussu is not required, and 
would be less appropriate. 

I. 2L Unde et uolare rfia'^ity (Pegasus), quia/ama est uolu- 
cm* Uiide et Tibenanus : * Pegti^us hinnientem irauBuolatm^us 
aethnmi.' 

The verse of Tiberianus is quoted also by Augustine de 
Mils. IIL init. where it forms the last of a system of 11 verses, 
all constructed alike as regards the sequence of sj^Hables 
(_ w w - V ^ — ), though not all incided similarly. Augiistitie 
says expressly that the first four syllables form a choriambus 
(^ w w _). How is it then that, in the above verse quoted by 
Augustine and Fulgenttus, we have - w - - not - v v/ ~ ? No 
such deviation is found in any of the other ten. It seems 
probable that Tiberianus used a form of the fut. part, belonging 
to a different coujiigati(>n, several examples of which are collected 
by Neue-Wageiier Fornienlehre iti, pp. 585 sqq, excubaturus and 
exciihiturus, submhituriis (Manil. i. 464), concubituruSy consequi- 
turns and cojisecitturiis, eirpKcaturus and explicitiirm,pra€staturits 
and pinestiiurus. Of trans uoldtiirits may be classed with the 
Biniilar instances of shortened a,7iegatiirns A. L. 279. 13 Riese, 
rogatui^us ib. 20, and t, ferltura Claud. R. P- ill. -359 Maxim, 
V. 97 (Neue- Wagener p. 591). The Bodl. Douce MS of August, 
de Musica, assigned by Mr Falconer Madan to cent, xii, gives 
the v, thus: Pegnsxts innitentem petmolaturus ^thrani. This 
imiite litem is a mere error for (k)inmetitem ; cf. Heywood's 
* Cannon quaking the bellowing air/ a quotation which I borrow 
from a recent fasciculus of the New English Dictionary. Aa the 
cannon make the air bellow, so the snorting of Pegasus makes 
the air neigh. 

II. 1 (p. 38 Helm), stmt efiim pauus stellatitm amdae 
cuTuamine coHcatmns f antrum faciem ornet posteHoraque tur- 
piter ttiidet. 

I can see no tolerable meaning for antrum, nor does the 
V. 1. anteriiis (of two uf Helm's MSS and Digb. 61) greatly 
assist us. Possibly it is a mistake for arcum, as Fulgentius 
immediately afterwards adds sicnt ille ormatus itaHos pwgens 
arqmito mtrnamwe momentaliter refugit The peacock's tail, 
rai8e<l in a circle of brilliant hues, mi^ht naturally be compared 

•fmirmd of PhiioiLtfitj, vol. xxix. '^i 
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to a rainbow. Avian, Fab, xv. 7, 8 Et simul erectae ci^xurndans 
agmina caudae, Sparserat arcatum su7\su^ in astra iubar, 

(istrum in conjunction with stelktttim would perhaps be too 
much of a tautology. 

II. 5. nitalis sud commerciales transennas, 
'The network of communication for the vital juice.' A rare 
use of ti'ammna. 

ib. fin. luppiter uero occidtis itapoi^bus comceptionalem {-le 
Digb. 6 1 ) 'f factum ei futnri germinis mibmimstrat. 

J{ factmn is riglit (not fotum or foeiimijf a passage in the 
Se^^jwnes Antiqm of Fulgent ius (p. 123 Helm) may help to 
explain it: ualgia uero sunt labellortim obtofiiones in mbinatione 
• fitcti (supinatione pacti Bod. Auct. T. 2. 18 of cent, x.) where 
I facti seems = coitus. That it is an error hrfactae seems to me 

I highly improbable. 

^^L II. 6. melius in re oculatus arbiter praesttmp^set 

^^P in re seems to mean, with the thing before him, in presence 

r of the actual thing to be selected. 



ib. 



Cui uoltur iecur intinrnm peren^at 
Et quent jiectiis intimasque fibras 
Non est quern tepidi uocant poeiae 
Sed cordis liuor atque lactus. 



In the second of these vv. I suggest Et pectm ruit or Pectus- 
que emit In the fourth rmila is generally supposed to have 
fallen out after cordis , but it may represent discordia. For 
tepidi perhaps stolidd, of which inepti was a gloss, later cor- 
rupted into tepidi. 

ib. 7UWI et Aristtkrenus in "flindosecemiariwi (Undo secem- 
imiitm Digb. 61) libro quern scripsit similia pro/ert 

Zink's emendation J/'"'*^ sententiarum is very plausible, but 
the variants liuido and setemiarum forbid certainty. Possibly 
in secundo scmiica7nc7n or Oi/zicenaram. In ii. 10 Oyzicenus is 
spelt tizecenus in Digb. 61. 

II. 7. secundum Medeam quasi auditum hoc est fmedeni' 
deam quod tios Lattne nuUam uisionein dici^nus. 

One MS has me medenidean. I think this points fco mede- 
mideau = fjt,7}BGpLl{ai') ISeap. 



^ 



lb. tei'tia Circe tactid similis, id est quasi st ddceret "fcironcre 
grece quod nos latine manuum iudieium dicimtw. 

Helm prints his emendation cironcrine, but the recurrence 
of droTwre in exactly the same form in the following chapter 
(IL 9) leaves me in little doubt that some other explanation is 
needed. It is possible that ^eipciiypKpi was sounded and written 
in Latin as droncre: in that case /cpt would stand as a .suffi- 
cient representative of the fnller stem. 

II. 8 fin. deaique et Sirenes didae sunt ; fmrene enim Grece 
trahere dicittir. 

So Helm with most MSS; HarL 2685 however has syren. 
Surely this is Y\g\\t — aup€iv\ the e seems to come from the 
following enim. 

II, 13. hmiis generis auem (the swan) ita conuiciis efise 
plenum f iit ipsa ane clanumte reliquue unes taceant. 

ij}sa aue ckimante=Bi ipsa clamet, in opposition to reliquae. 

ib. siiyui lucifm* et antifer, 

Gotz Thea. Gloss. Emend, p. 76 Antifer lo-Trepo?. 

II. 15. 

Nee bibit infer aquas nee poma pendentia carpit 
Tantalus infeli^ quern sua itota premunt. 

These lines with the two following are also fouTid in 
Petronius Sat. 82, but witli considerable differences, Non for 
Nee, poma aiit for nee poma. The lines, which Fulgentius also 
ascribes to Petronius, are nearer to that author's ordinary 
rhythm, as given (corruptly) by Fulgentius than as reported 
in the Satirae, and pendentia has been variously corrected into 
patentia, natuntia, fugacia (Blicheler). It may have been 
petentia ' trying to find him ' or trementia ' dangling loosely/ 
The rhythm po7na aut pendentia is comparatively unpetronian. 

in. 1. PHtos Panfilia lingua soi^didus didtur, simf esiodus 
in bucolico calamine scripsit dicens pepigros sta fulue lactis mene 
semonim, id est sordidiis uuaiHim bene calcatarum sanguineo 
rm^e. 

So Digb. CI, agreeing closely with Bern. 427, pepigros ista 
Jultwo lactis mene senioru. The Greek words, of which many 
explanations have been given (see Ritschl Sched. Grit p. 35, 
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Markscheffel Hesiodi Fragra. p. 3G5, Kinkel Epic* Graec, Fragm, 
p. 158, Kfiibel Hermesi XV. 449), are tolerably clear as to some 
JD flexion of o-ra^i/Xtf, Xafcrl^etif, alfiopoo^. The conjectural 
restoration which cornea nearest to the transliterated Ureek 
letters is Spengel's ^e^piffm^ aTa4>vKfi<nv iv Xa/crt^ofievjjai 
Atfioppots, but as Fulgentius' Latin traiivslation has ror^, there 
would seem to have been a missing word after aiiLoppoi^ or 
whatever was tlie inflexion {alfLopoottri, aifjiopooto), probably 
Spocroi? ; for the word APg)<^OC with which the transliterated 
words cod in a Gotha MS of Fulgentius cited by Jacobs (Gott- 
ling's Hesiod p. 208) points to this, as Jacobs saw : cf. Kaibel 
p. 4a0. The Gotha MS exhibits with tolerable clearness 

irpOLTQ^ fiTa^vKdmv koX&h XaKTiarmv atpLdrto^; ^p6<7o^ 

which can hardly be elicited from any of the other known MSS 
of Fulg, and cannot be what he wrote. If Spengel is right in 
a-Ta(f>v\§atv iv Xa^Tifo/teVjjtrt, the remainder might be alfio* 
p6ot<Ti Spia-oi^f a double dative after the perf participle latent 
in pepigros : but this participle cannot have been ^€^pt$(x)<i, 
which is at variance with the double p^ as well as with the 
assigned meaning sordidus : there must have been a participle 
approacliing Trpotro? in sound j and with the sense of gushing 
out or fouL 

If we could suppose Fulgentius to be quoting an eleginc 
poem^ which he wrongly ascribed to Hesiod, the last words of 
the two MSS (DigK 61, Bern. 427) might seem to have been 

€1? XaKTi^0fi€P7}^ aipop6oi[<Ji Bpoaots] 

possibly preceded by 7r€TnBvKm<: ara^^vXcicav (or crra^uXiJo-t). 

[I now see from Aloisius Rzach's new^ edition of Hesiod 
(Teubner, 1902, p. 417) that lungmann Conj. Fulgent p. 37 
has conjectured TreTrprjOwf; for pepigros ^ and that Rzach prints 
the fragm. thus : Trpotro^ (or ^e^ptdw^) aTatpvXdati^ Ev XaKTi- 
^op^h'wv alfjLoppdpTOiiTi [Spoo-Qicrtif]^ accepting Pepptnitller*s 
aipLoppdpTOi(Tip in preference to his own suggestion aipoppa- 

IIL 4 (in the fable of Hero and Leander). Amo7\..dmn ad 
ill ltd solum notat quod diligit, numquam mdet quod expedit 
fwtat is, I believe^ a mere misspelling f>f natat, which several 
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MSS give, as conversely in Man. v. 445, Belphiimmque suo per 
inane 7iotanida niotti^, MSS give natantia. And so Fulg, imme- 
diately afterwards Sed natat noctey and again Denique nmiu^ 
natat 

III. 5 (in the fable of Attia). nmuqmim deterius sttis diis 
repaneret (sc. Gh^aeciUy Greece wonid never have retaliated) qiinin 
ut eonim maireju ueternosa^u anum nan solmtt imerilem a mat am 
(al. puerum mnatam) quantum etiam fingereiit et zelott/pam. 

Perhaps jmeri (or pum^tlem) amantem. The latter in the 
deeply vitiated Latin of Fulgentius might well be i.q, pueii 
ainantefiL 

ib. fM€Ta BaifAQPa^ aXXov^ id est cum deos alios. 

I cannot but hesitate over this, though Helra prints it ns 
Fulgentian. Can atm be a palaeographical error for ifiter ? 

In the passage from Epicharmus quoted shortly after, which 
Helm gives as xvpdoetSrjq a^r^^T^^opoi!; teal papB^h Trpoffi^Jif^e 
XpvaaXof^j the only doubtful word is pavdeU. The Latin trans- 
lation of the Greek words as given by Fulgentius is fioHgere 
coronatus atqtie ehrii(s pr'ocessit Chri/saluSy the letters which 
correspond to et ehrius are cedrancte se or cedrmitese. This 
wo til d be nearer to koI SiavOel^i than to Kal pav$€L<f. I had 
also thought of BmprixBeUt which might find some support in 
the variant codrant tese of Helm*s MS T, 

III. 9. in eodem loco calainus nut us est, unde sibi pastor 
tibiam faciens—quae cum percutiehatur dicebat ' Mida re^c 
asininas aures habet' iiihilominus quod ex teiTU conceperat 
[calamus canebai], Unde et Petronius Arbiter ait: Sic com- 
missa wereiis auidus reserare uninister Fodit humum regisque 
latentes prodidit uures, Conoepit nam terra sonum, calamique 
loquentes Imienere Midam qualem concejjerat index. 

The four hexameters here I have found also in MS Harl. 
6-) 14, with Si for SiCy Aliddam quale for Midam qualem ; no 
doubt they were taken from Fulgentius, standing as they do by 
themselves, without the five lines which precede them in the 
fragment as edited by Scaliger Nam citius flammas mortules 
ore tenebunt etc. (Biicheler Petron, xxviii*, Riese A.L, 476, 
Balirens P.L.M. iv. 86) and without the variant narrausrat in 
the last v. 
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The two words [calamys canehai] are found only in Helm's 
E (Reginenais 1567) and seem to be an interpolation caused 
by the peculiar use of nihilo minus = nimirum which marks 
Fulgent! us and recurs again and again. They may safely be 
omitted A doubt still attaches to quod ew terra conceperat: if 
genuine, the nominative to conceperat must be tibia^ 'in effect, 
what it (the reed-pipe) had drawn from the earth (into which 
the secret had been whispered)/ I would not deny this to be 
possible ; yet suspect that Fulg. is here repeating the words 
of Petroniiis Concepit nam teri^a sonmrij and that he wrote 
quod ex \eo\ terra conceperat The reed-pipe, each time it was 
played by tlie shepherd, said ' Midas has asses' ears/ meaning 
of course the message which the earth had caught from the 
servants whisper. 

ib. (p. 76 Helm). Sed his duobiis certantibus Mida rex residet 
Neither Muncker nor Staveren grasped the meaning of 
residety the former emending it to praesidet, the latter to 
desidet It is obviously the converse of certantibus ; while 
Marsyas and Apollo are actively contending, Midas sit« still 
without exerting hiTiuelf and merely acting as arbiter. 

111. 10. Orpheits dicitur oreafone id est optima nox. * 

Orea seems = mpaia. Of this not optima but opinm would 
be a tqlerably close translation, * a rich voice/ 



I add a few words about the MSS of the Sernimies Antiqui 
ascribed to Fulgentius which I have examined in the Bodleian. 
Wessner in his description of the MSS of this often copied 
work (Commentat. lenens. vi. 2, p. 65 sqq.) mentions only one 
Bodleian codex, Junius 83, and this of little value and much 
interpolated. There are at least three others; Auct. T. % 18 
(20627 in Madans l7atalogue) of cent. X.; BodL 186, foh 84, 
of cent. XIL (Madan); Bodl. 678, foL ult. The last of these 
only contains excerpts, and is of no importance; Bodl. 186 
contains both axilditions and omissions which are not in the 
MSS followed by Helm ; it has occasional variants which are 
of interest, some of which I will mention be!ow ; Auct. T, 2. 18 
is an excellent codex, ranking with the best of Wessner's and 
Helm's. I call this ; Bodl 186 = (?. 
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8 quid earn iam iam 0* 23 Pergo capulare cadauer 0' 

24 cellarioB 0" 27 ubi cum in oaaciterna 0* 29 pro- 

sternium 0^ 33 prestantur 0' gauius fausiis satirius 

0* 35 fronte 0' 37 desidio twicB 0^ 38 Quid sit 

flocci 0* 39 calimachus intesias 0* 41 callimorplius 
inpisseis 0' 42 missorium O'* 44 quod blaudura dici- 

mus 46 ualge uero 0' in supinatione 00* pactis 0* 
pacti 49 butrianes 0" 51 sicbire 0* scire 

auerruBcarssit dira aricioas 0' [perfeftjus auerruacasint di tam ar.] 
52 Contum uernaliuea locate 0* 53 hunc in cuUeo iusui 0^ 

54 tacitur 0^ 57 tieti' titeis 0'^ aura 0* bS rabirius 
io sytrei 0^ sairius in satyra abstemium 0* 59 fidei 
iuasione 00^ amite nodolo tenebantar amicitiae nudula 

tenebatur 0* Gl aumatium — Naumatiura — aumatiuni 0* 

inanet conieoi 0* 62 tua uerba delenifice ueniant 0\ 

I must not omit to mention tbat M. Leopold de Lisle 
(Journal des Savants for 1899, p. 126) baa identified the 
contents of two folia of a ixth century codex attached to a MS 
(no, 288 in Molinier's Catalogue) in the library of Valenciennes, 
with portions of Fulgetitius* Mythologiae, Sermones Antiqui, 
and Virgil iana Continentia. The largest fragment is from the 
first of these, Myth. ii. 6 anmmta uegetare to il. 16 abscisa 
ligna. It contains many of the Greek words and passages 
which are so pcrplteing and still so unsettled in the treatise. 
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AHISTOTLE^S CONCEPTION OF CHEMICAL 
COMBINATION", 

III the following paper I propose to give some account of 
Aristotle's conception of tcpaat^ or /tJft?* The subject is a 
difficult one, and I am far from confitlent that my exposition is 
correct Hence the fact that there is nothing original in my 
paper gives nae a certain consolation, I have drawn freely 
from various works of Zabaj ella, and from Alexander's ** Trept 
/cpdaeco^ icat ayf jjcreci>9." Zabarella*s writings are not very 
accessible, and their value does not seem to be generally re- 
cognized by Aristotelian scholars. Chiefly for these reasons I 
have thouglit it worth while to publish the results of my 
investigation, 

I am specially indebted to my friend, Mr J, A. Smith, Fellow 
and Tutor of Balliol College, for his generous belp. So much 
of this paper originated in suggestions from him or in dis- 
cussions with him, that I can no longer tell what in it is my 
own, I gladly take this oppox^tunity of acknowledging my 
debt : but I accept full responsibility for any errors which the 
paper may contain. 

§ 1. The bulk of my paper will treat of fu^i^ in the strict 
sense of the word : and fit^t^; proper is (as vl^ shall see) the 
chemical combination of the four Elements to form the ofioto- 
^€p^. But Aristotle frequently illustrates his conception of 
/it^(? by examples, in which Compounds combine with an 
Element or with other Compounds®. And his terminology rests 
to some extent upon this looser conception. I shall therefore 
begin by saying a few words as to that terminology, 

1 ThiB paper in a aliyhtly modified ' e.g. Wino und Water, Wiue and 

form was read before the OxfordThilo- Honey, 
logical Sodety in January, 19Q2. 
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Aristotle recognizes the distinction between mechanical 
vtiivture aed chemical comhiuatioiK The proper term for the 
first is (Tvpdecn^, though sometimes it is popularly chilled ^tf£?\ 
The proper term for chemical comhination in general is pu^Ls : 
for chemical coinbinatton of liquids the strict term is Kpdat<;, 
Kpaatfi is therefore a species of /itft?^. As, however, licjuids 
combine more readily than other bodies^, Aristotle generally 
takes /cpda^if; as typical of chemical comhination. In fact, he 
sometimes appears to use /tiftv and Kpatn^;, to f^tx^iv and 
TO Kpadipy as synonymous terms ^ 

Alexander indeed maintains that liquids alone admit of 
chemical combination. When dry things seem to blend, they 
do so (he urges) simply in virtue of the moisture that is in 
them^. And he interprets Aristotle's statement, that Kpaa-ts is 
a species of /itfi?, in a way which seems erroneous. According 
to him, Aristotle included under the head of /i-tfi? {a) {rvvBeat^ 
of unlike with uulike : e.g. mechanical admixture of grains of 
wheat and grains of barley; {b) tcpaa-i^, which takes place only 
between liquids, and is chemical combinatioiL And we must 
recognize (c) avi^d^ai^ of like to like (e.g. of grains of wheat), 
which is not pu^i<; at all I 

Alexander seems to have been misled by the passage in the 
de gen* et corr,, to which I have ah-eady referred. Aristotle 
there admits that in popular usage ** barley and wheat *' are 
said " ^e/it%^at " : but he expressly denies that /itfis" proper 
can be identified with a (rvp6€(ri^ of this kind. Moreover, 
Aristotle never says that liquids alone combine chemically ; 
but only that they combine most easily of all bodies. And 



1 Thus, barley and wlieat are ^' said 
lo he mixed** {fttfuxOai)^ de gen, et 
rorr., 328 a 2, to (TVf&erov covers 
chemical cotnponnds aa well as me- 
chanical mixtures: see Bonitz^ lad, 
8» v., and cf. e.g. de gen, et corr^^ 
I 334 j9 35, 335 a % 

^H ^ Top., 122/3 25 0. 

^^" ^ The reason ia that in liquids the 

I minate particleH of the constituents 

I are brought moat easily into contact, 

I which facilitates their reciprocal Action 



and Passion* Cf. de geiu et corr., 328 a 
33 ff. 

* Cf. de gen. et coir,, 328 o 8—12. 

* Alexander, irepl ^-pcitrews Ktx.1 ai/tij- 
(rewsj ed, BruDfl, p. 230, 1. 34. yivtrai 
d€ i} Toiai'TTj jui^i^i TJf Kpairtv Ka\ovfi€if, 

ill Alexander means chemical com- 
hination i se^ below. 

^ Alex., L c, p. 228, 11. 25 ff. 
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this implies that bodies, which are not liquid, do combine — 
though not 00 readily^ 

I conclude, therefore, that in siHct Aristotelian terminology 
we most recognize (l)crtlj^fleirt<f as meaning raechaDicai mixture, 
and (2) /it^i? as meaning clieraical combination. And we must 
regard (3) fcpatriq as the name for the most common and 
conspicuous t}'pe of fu^i^, viz. the chemical combination of 
liquids^ 

In what follows I shall use the terms tcpatn^ and fu^is 
indiflerently as meaning chemical combination. 

§ 2. If two or more bodies are put together without 
alteration, this is a avvdeai^, and the resultant is a mechanical 
mixture. Suppose that we first chop up the component bodies 
into particles too small for the normal eyesight to discriminate 
them, and then shuffle them together:— we should still have a 
mere mechanical mixture, although relatively to our vision the 
result would seem to be a chemical compound. It would not 
really be a fux&^^ • ^"^ ^he component particles still retain their 
distinctive natures. They form an aggregate, not a genuine 
unity. If we symbolize the components as A BOD, the re- 
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* The conoludiag words of the 
passage in qtiGfltion (de gen. et corr.^ 
328 ^11 ff.) clearly contemplate the 
aliemical combination of metals. Of 
course, la the Btriot senBe of fxi^i^ 
neither liquids nor solids combine as 
mt€hj as we shall presently ^e. nnt 
the distinction between Kpatrts and 
fu^iSf as drawn in the Tojiics and else- 
where, rests upon the looaer conception 
of chemical combination acconling to 
which Compounds are said to ** com- 
bine^' with Compounds. And from 
this point of view, the combination of 
metals with one another would be a 
**^7ipQtf fu^i9t" afi contrasted with (e.g.) 
the combination of wine and honey 
which is **x^3atfti." 

^ The only pasaage, so far as I know, 
in which Kpdffi^ and cuvOcfftt are con- 
fuBed, is MitL IL 1042 J3 16, The 
MSS. there read (ftalifovTcu di woXkni 



X^yerat r^s C\ijf, uknrfp 5ffa Kpdurti 
Ka&aTTfp pLtXiKparoi' , jt.r.X. (The only 
rariation is in A"*, which omits t^o-ire^). 
But I cannot help thinking that we 
ought to read^-.o^oi^ to. fiiv tFvif&titrti 
\iy€Tiu TTJt BXrjtf < r A di ju/f f i > , w<nre7> 
&<ra K/od^ct k.t,\. Thifl conjeL'tin*e is 
supported by 1042/3 28 ff., where we 
have ivibtp di to clt^ai Kai wd<n roC'Tott 
opiffQ^erait rt} to. fxiv fj,ipuxOa,if rk di 
K€Kpd<T 0at, Pc^T.X. For, unless we in* 
eert rd di ^l^€i at 1042 jS 16, ^c^ts 
would be mentioned aa a €onatilutive 
Differentia for tite first time at 1. 29 : 
but Aristotle's words clearly imply 
that ^if waa one of those Mode^ of 
Coherence of Matter (or Constitutive 
Differentiae), which he had aheady 
mentioned. (Cf. iraiirt ToCtroti opi<r0^' 
fffTiti, and the whole logic of the 
passage). 
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sultant is J. + J5 + C + D, If we divide it far enough, we shall 
reach parts which are -4 or 5 or or D, and not (A + B -h C -\- D): 
i.e. the smallest parts of the whole are different in chai-acter 
from the whole. 

But now suppose that A^B, C and D, by acting and reacting 
on one another, produce an alteration in one another's qualities. 
Suppose further that this reciprocal alteration continues until 
a resultant, oo, emerges, whose qualities are modifications of the 
qualities of the components, and yet are different from the 
qualities of any (aud of all) of them. Suppose further that 
every part of x, ho^vever far you subdivide it, retains the 
character of the whole. And suppose finally that (by appro- 
priate processes of resolution) you can recover (or re-create) 
from X components the same in character as the original A,B, G 
and D. If these conditions are fulfilled, ^ is a "/At%^eV or 
'' KpadeVy' emerging from the **ftt^t9" or " /cpatn^'* of tlie 
"^t«Ta" A, B, G and R 

Tlie distiuguishing characteristic of fu^tSf as contrasted 
with avpde^ri^y is that its resultant is ofiotopLcpe^^. Further, a 
fii^0€v is such that (1) its components have really merged into 
a unity, instead of forming a mere aggregate by juxtapositiou : 
and that (2) the components, although contained in the re- 
sultant, are contained there in an altered form I 

The 6iJLOiop,€prj, of which Aristotle speaks, are, one and all, 
chemical compounds of the same four elementary components, 
viz. I?ire, Earth, Air and Water, Indeed, strictly speaking, 
it is only the four Elements which can combine chemically : 
and in the sublunary sphere all chemical compounds involve 
alt four Eleraeut-s, or are *' Quaternary Compounds ■." Aristotle, 



* de ffen, et CGrr.^ 328 a 10^ 4tatAiv 
S\ fiT€p Set fjLepux^ai n^ rh fxix^kv 
op^oioficpcs elvai, koI C^awtp tqv CSjarof rh 
fiipof ij5(jjp, oi^Ttii Kal roD Kpa&ivTGi. 

- J/j.j '62S 22, 17 Si fu^ii Tiav fuKrQv 
iWonijOitrrtav evwirts. Unless the com- 
ponents were preserved in mtm »ense 
in the fnx&iv^ we should have simply 
fft&opd of the componeuts and yfi^ecrt? 
ol the ofiniop^spis. Thns, G,g,t if Hre 



bums woodi this is not a fju^is: it m 
a <p&opd of the wood^ and a yivctrt^ of 
the lire {de gen. et corr., 327^5 10 Ef.). 
In a sense, fju^ts does involve tffOopa of 
the components and y^ecfii of the 
^iX'^iv : see below, and ct Zabarellai 
de mistione^ ch, 7. 

^ Cf. de gen, et con.f n. ch. 8. — The 
name '* Qua tern jiry Compounds *' was 
suggested to tne by Mr J. A. Smith. 
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it is true, often uses inaccurate examples. Thus, Lc speaks uf 
'' Mead " as a product of Kpaat<;, But, if " Mead " is a /x-t;^fleV 
or KpaSev at all, the icpd<n<: really takes place between the four 
Elements, whicb are the material constituents of the Honey 
and Wine : — not between the Hooey and Wine themselves, as 
Aristotle's words suggests 

The difference between any two ofiotofiep'^ — e.g. between 
Flesh and Bone, or Flesh and Gold — depends upon the *' com- 
bining- propoi'tions " of the constituent Elements. So many 
degrees of '* hot " and so many degrees of " cold," combined 
with so many degrees of " moist '* and so many degi^ees of 
'* dry/* produce Flesh: whilst less or more degrees of "hot'* 
and " cold " combining with less or more degrees of " moist '' 
and "dry/' produce Bone or Gold\ The definition of any 
ofLotopiepe^ is a formula expressing the ratio betwemi the mimbers 
of the degrees in which Fire, Earth, Air and Water (or Hot, 
Dry, Moist and Cold^) respectively enter into the combination 
from which that ofioiojiepe^ results. In short, the definition of 
any op^oiopLepei^ is the Xojo^ t^? fxt^em^ of its constituents*. 
Xdp^ is " Earth, Air, Fire and Water tuSt p.€fit.jfM€Pa " — ie. 
combined in these determinate numerical proportions. ^OaTovp 
is the same four Elements " tuSt p^epn^^iva'' — i.e, combined in 
those determinate proportions. Or, any o/Aoto/iejoe? is '' p-l^i'i 



1 See Zabarella, de mhilonti^ cb. 13 
(p. 482 B in the Cologne edition of 
1594). The reaeon is that the Active 
and PaBsive QtiaUtiee, which are the 
necessary condition a of jtct|if, belong 
primarily to the Elementa. Cf. Zaba- 
reUa, /. c.^ 484 c, n. Of. also de gen, 
€t corr^i II- ch. 7 and 8, to which Zab. 
refers. 

'^ The four Elements (or the four 
Elementary Qualities) produce the re- 
sultant by reciprocal Action and 
Passion of a eertain kind : see more 
below. 

^ AriBtotle speaks ttidij'urtitthj of 
the tbur Elements and of tlie four 
Elementary Qualities as eomponeots 
of the ofjujiOfA^pf}- CJf' ti.g. de gat, ct 



4k tQ)v ivavrlup ij ( = '* or, if you prefer 
it") Twv iTToixdtatf..,. We shall nee 
the reasoD of thia presently. 

* Cf. de artivta, 408 a 14, oi/ yap tqv 
Q.irrhv ix^t \dryQv if fil^is ruiv (TTOix^ltiHf 

The Elements, or the characteristic 
Elementary Contrary Qualities, corre- 
fipond in Aristotle's conception of 
^f|tj to the Hydrogen, Oxygen, Carboti, 
Nitrogen etc. of modern chemistry. 
The compound, edp^, might be ex- 
pressed e.g, as EsAjFjtWa (the letters 
standing for Earth, Air, Fire iind 
Water) ^ much a^ we express Water as 
H..0. 
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^QiaW — such and such a nuiiierically- determinate combination 
— of the four Elements^ 

It is thus clear that Aristotle recognizes in principle the 
modern distiDction between mechanical mixture and chemical 
combination. But the details of his theory of /^tfi? are quite 
remote fr^m modern speculation. And as these detail b are 
difficult and obscure, I shall devote the remainder of my paper to 
tiieir consideration. I shall ask two main questions: (1) What 
are the constituents of the first (or simplest) chemical com- 
pmind ? (2) What takes place between these constituents in 
the process which Aristotle calls fj^t^i^ 1 

§ 3. THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE op^iopMf^, 

In /ctf t9, the constituents reciprocally " alter " one another. 
For reciprocal Action and Passion of the constituents is the 
necessary condition of chemical combination : and this kind of 
Action and Passion is " alteration," ie. modification of sensible 
quality'-. Hence, by considering the conditions of reciprocal 
Action and Passion, we can determine what must be the 
character of the constituents of a fiij^Oep. 

Now (i) only that which is " material," can staffer Action. 
Hence, each of the constituents, qua undergoing Action, in- 
volves i/A-Tjl 

And (ii) if A is to act on £, A and B must be " contrary " 
to one another: i.e. A and B must be identical in yevo^, but 
different in etSo? ; or, identical in vXrj or StSi^a/ii^, but contrasted 
in form or actuality ^ 

Since, then, all the constituents of a fiix^^^ reciprocally act 




1 Cf. e.g. Met, U. 2. 
^ De gen. ei corr., 323 a 16—20. 
Cf. also, ibv, B'2H ^ 22, ij 5i fxt^it rwv 

a Ci e.g. de (fen. H corr., 324 j9 18 fl., 
if B* OXtj TJ C\t} Ta&TfTiK&y, rh pLh ovv 
irvp l^x^t iv tf\y rb OepftAf et Si ri dif 

Cf. also 329 a 27 fif., quoted below. 

* Cf. e.u- ^'*" fJf»» f^i tiorr., i. eb. 7. 

The&e conditions hold wherever the 
A Kent is also iicted n 1^011 : i.e. wherever 



4ctioD and Passion are reciprooah 
And it is only with reciprocal Action 
and Passion that we are here oon- 
ceraed. In another eenee of * 'Action," 
A may act on B without itself being 
acted upon by B, So e.g. the art of 
healing produces health by ^* acting 
on'* the body; hnt the patient does 
not react on the art of heftliog. In 
thiB case^ i} larpiK^ troiei dirai^Tjrs outra^ 
and Tj iarpiKi} does not involve the 
same ^Xij as to vyia^ifieyou^ 
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oo one another^ and reciprocally are acted upon by one an- 
other:— it follows, that they must all be contrasted forms of 
one and the same Matter, But — as we shall see — the four 
Elements alone fulfil these conditions. 

The chai"acter of the four Elements, considered simply as 
uncompounded or primary bodiee, depends upon the regions of 
the physical Universe which are severally appropriate to them. 
The nature of Fire, e.g., is to be at the uppermost place : the 
nature of Earth to be at the lowest place, and so on. From 
this point of view, the Element of Fire as a Whole constitutes 
the uppermost portion of the Universe \ the Element of Earth 
as a Whole constitutes the lowest portion, and the Elements of 
Water and Air constitute the intermediate portions. More- 
over, on this depends the Weight of those portions of the 
Elementa which we observe in the sublunary sphere. Any 
piece of Earth, e.g., inevitably tends to move downwards to- 
wards its appropriate region :^i.e* is "heavy/' Any piece of 
Fire inevitably tends to move upwards towards its appropriate 
place: — i.e. is ''light." And this tendency to movement in a 
determinate direction constitutes the ^vai^ of the Elements : 
it is the expression of that immanent dpxv fctvtjaeai^, which is 
their (pvat^^ 

Considered, therefore, as uncompounded or primary natural 
bodies, the Elements are characterized by their immanent 
tendencies to movement These tendencies are determined by 
the regions in the Universe which are appropriate to the 
different Elements. And the characteristic properties of the 
Elements in this respect are their "lightness" and "heaviness^" 

But portions of the Elements in the sublunary sphere com- 
bine chemically to form the ofutiofLeprj : and it is qtid materials 
for such chemical compoimds, qua Elements-of-the-Composite, 
that we are here interested in Earth, Air, Fire and Waters 



1 The fiftii Element, the Aether, 
envelopes the whole physical Universe. 
But we are not coDcerned with it here, 
Biiice it play a no part in joints. 

" It is from tbia point of view that 
the dfi cado treats the Eleoientfl. 

^ It is from thia point of Yiew that 



Aristotle treats the Elementa in the 
de gen, et corr, Cf. ZabareUa, de 
naturalia scientiae conMitutionej ch. 21- 
The suhiectmn of the tis ffen. et eon', is 
*' corpus mistnm": the Elements are 
coneidered in that work simply as 
*' principia subiectL '* 
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They — and they alooe — are fitted to serve as materials of 
chemical compounds. And they are so fitted (i) by the fact 
that they all involve one and the same fiXi?, and (ii) in virtue of 
certain contrary qualities which characterize them. 

(i) The Eletnents are to be conceived as the firist infor- 
mations of wpmrTj v\7}\ wpiiry vXt} does not exist "apart" or 
jyer se as an actual body. For every actual body exhibits 
determinate perceptibte qualities: but Trpmrrj vXrj is in itself 
indifferently receptive of all perceptible qualities, and actually 
determined by none. It is poteniiaUy both sets of the contrary 
quaUties: but actaaUy^ qud Trpmrr} vXtj, it is neither Hot nor 
Cold, neither Moist nor Dry, neither Heavy nor Light. 

None the less, wprnTTj vkt} must be postulated as the common 
substratum of all four Elements, although it never exists except 
as deter mi nately qualified and formed, viz. as one or other 
of the Elements ^ It is this wpmrri vXrj which, by passing 
from contrary to contrary qualities of itself, renders possible 
the cycle of transmutations through which the four Elements 
run. For a contrary quality taken bare cannot become its 
contrary. It has to be substantiated, or imbedded in Matter. 
It is Matter that passes from one contrarj^ state of itself to 
another ^ 

(ii) The reciprocal Action and Passion of the Elements, 
and their transmutations, thus depend in the first place on the 
fact that they all sbai'e the same wpwrtf v\r}. An equally 
essential condition of their reciprocal Action and Passion is 
given in the pairs of contrary qualities whicti characterize 
them*. For, although Contrary cannot act on Contrary bare, 



^ The Elements are caUed *' aiitiple" 
("un com pounded") bodies as the im- 
mediate, or first, informations of it/jwttj 
6\rf. — It must be reraembered that the 
Fire, Air, Earth and Water of oar 
experience are always to some extent 
minced or impure. The Element of 
Fire, e.g,, in its purity exists only in 
its proper place : — i.e. at the upper- 
most region of the physical Universe. 

^ De gfn. et corr,^ 329 a 24 * -ij^m 5^ 
^Hiptiv fiAtf ehufX nva £\^v rCtv (XittfidTtav 



dXK del jLtfT ivavTtiti(FebJ^ — 4^ ijs yiverai 
ri jtaXoiyjuei'a (rrotx^ia, Cf, Zabarella's 
commentary ad loc. 
^ CL de gen. et corr,, 329 a 29... 

T(^ fifXpV ^^'"^f Todro T<^ Bfp^tfit dWi t6 

* The pasBage quoted in the pre- 
ceding note continues : — taaTt vpOrof 
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yefc the common Bubstratum must be invested with contrary 
qualities, if Action and Passion are to take place. And indeed 
the Contraries are the more operative conditions of the process. 

Of all the pairs of contrary qualities, only two come into 
account as fitting the Elements to be constituents of the Qfioto- 
fi€p^ : viz. the Hot and Cold, and the Dry and Moist- For we 
are concerned with such contrary qualities as, by inherence in 
TTptoT^ vKtI^ determine it to become sensible bodies which are 
fitted to combine chemically* Now, tactual qualities alone are ^H 
common to all sensible bodies. Hence it is the tactual qualities ^W 
which must be taken as the primary constitutive conditions of 
the Elements so far as they enter into /jtifi?* All the resultants 
of fil^fi are at any rate tactually perceptible : and therefore 
their constituents must be chai'acterized by tactual contraries. 
Not all the resultants of jittft? are audible or possessed of 
flavour or scent or colour: and therefore the constituents of 
Tu fiixShra are not characterized primarily and as such by the 
contrary qualities of Taste, Smell, Hearing or Vision, And, 
amongst the tactual qualities, the Light and Heavy arc neither 
"active " nor "passive": and the remainder reduce to the Hot 
and Cold, and the Moist and Dry, as their primary forms ^ 

Of these four qualities, two (the Hot and the Cold) are 
''active": and two (the Moist and the Dry) are "passive." 
For it is essential to the "Hot" to bring together what is 
homogeneous, and to separate what is heterogeneous. If, e.g., 
wine be heated in a clothed vessel, the Heat will collect all the 
earthy particles at the bottom and all the vaporous particles at 
the top. So it is essential to the "Cold" to bring together 
homogeneous and heterogeneous things alike. If, e.g., Water 
freezes right through, the Cold will bring (and hold) together 
everything which was contained in it — bits of wood, straws, etc. 
On the other hand, it is essential to the "Moist " to have no 



Tvp KcX C5tD/> Kai ra Totavra' ravra ftei' 

Tit^cTfts ou fxera^dXKov^w, — In other 
words, tlie makiriiil oonditionB of the 



fiiX^ivTa are proximtitebj the four 
Elementa ; but ulttjimtely the wpthTnj 
vXt} and the ivavriwreift which these 
involve. 

* Cf. de gen. et eor/v, n. ch. 2 : and 
see Zabar*?lla*H commentary ad Im. 
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determinate shape of its own, but readily to adapt its outline 
to the shape of its continent^: whilst it is essential to the " Dry" 
to have a determinate outline of its own, and thus passively 
to resist modification of its shape by any external agent \ 

By combining these qualities two and two (of course elimi- 
nating the contradictory combinations, Hot-Cold and Dry- 
Moist), we get four pairs of qualities : and each pair characterizes 
one of the four Elements. Thus, the Hot-Dry is Fire, the 
Hot-Moist Air: the Cold -Dry is Earth, and the Cold -Moist 
Water. And since Fire^ most of all Elements, possesses the 
power of heating, it is to be regarded as Hot rather than Dry, 
Since Water most possesses the property of making cold, it is 
to be regarded as Cold rather than Moist. Since Earth of all 
Elements most resists the modification of its outline, it is Dry 
rather than Cold. And lastly since Air moat readily adapts its 
shape to its continent, it is Moist (Fluid) rather than Hot^. 



§ 4. WHAT TAKES PLACE BETWEEN THE ELEM:ENTS IN THE 
PROCESS OP fju^t^ ? 

(i) The Elements act on one another, when they are brought 
into contact, in virtue of the contrariety of their respective 
qualities. And the Matter, which underlies them all, changes 
from one to the other, according as one or the other contrary 
quality prevails in the conflict. If, e.g., Fire and Air come 
into contact, the Moist in the Air and the Dry in the Fire 
act on one another. And if the Moist prevails over the Dry, 



1 Prom same points of view '* Fluid *^ 
would be a better tranalation of vypdc 
than ■ * Moist. *' But itB contrary » ^riphy, 
aeema to mean "Dry*' rather than 
" Solid/^ 

' De gen. et corr^, ii- oh. 2. — ^'rjp6jf, 
ityp6y^ Sepfji&y, ^p^rxp&tft it will be seen, 
are term a with a precise scientific signi- 
fication in Ar1atotle*a phyRieal theories. 
On the whole subjtjct, see Zabarella, 

Journal of Philology, vol, xiix. 



5 De gen. et corr., ii. ch. 3. The 
above Reems to be the only possible 
way of interpreting 331a 3—6* Se« 
ZabareUa^ dequaLetem-i iL che. 2 and 
3. — On the vexed queHtion as to how 
these Qualitiee are related to the 
Elements (whether as their Forms, 
Matter, or Propria), see Zabarella's 
commentary on de gen. et corr.^ 
p. SH. 
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the Matter, which (as Hot* Dry) was Fire, becomes Hot-Moist : 
i.e. Fire has been destroyed, aod Air has come into being*. 

This is a case of ^dopd of Fire and ^£v€<n^ of Air, But 
suppose that neither contrary quality is present in such over- 
whehning force as to prevail completely over the other. Suppose 
that, as the result of the iriteraction, the Moist becomes less 
moist and the Dry less dry : — so that e.g. in place of eight 
degrees of Moist and eight degrees of Dry, we have a resultant 
quality which may be called indifferently ''four degrees Moist" 
or " four degrees Dry " : — then we shouki have a ^ift?. For 
the resultant would be a coiupound, whose quality was midway 
between the extreme Dryness of the Fire and the extreme 
Moistness of the Air. The Fire would have lost its superlative 
degree of Dryness, and the Air its superlative degree of Moist- 
ness: or the Dryness of the Fire would have been tempered 
with Moistness, and vice vej'sa. 

This would be an imperfect /i*fi?, because the Hotness of 
the Fire and the Hotness of the Air would remain unaffected. 
In a complete pLL^i^ (as we have said), all four Elements would 
enter into combination, and all four qualities would be modified. 
Moreover, as we shall learn pre^sently, besides the tempering of 
Hot by Colli and Dry by Moist, a genuine "chemical com- 
bination" involves a further process, in which the tempered 
Hot operates on the Dry and Moist, 

In the meantime, we can lay it down that the amounts 
of the Elements (or the intensities of the contrary qualities 
which they bring with them) must be balanced, if they are 
to combine. The Hot, e.g., must not be present in such over- 
whelming force, as to overcome the Cold altogether^. When 
the constituents are present in reasonably equal amounts, the 



* Cf. de gen, et eorr.^ u. ch. 4. On 
the eoEoeption of "contact" (d^ij), 
see de gen. et corr., 322 ^ 29 tt, 

^ Aristotle (d^ gen. et corr.^ 328 a 
23 £f. ) illustrates somewhat popularly. 
If a drop of win© be poured into a 
reservoir of water, there ia no KpSunSy 
hot a ^&Dpd of the wine and an aCf^iy^ts 
of the water. The fISos of the wine 



ia dissolYed, and il changes into the 
totality of the water. But if there is 
a certain balance between the Powera 
of Action of the two constituents^ each 
passes out of its own nature towardg 
the other J but neither hecmne^ the 
other. Each becomes a something 
midway between, and common to, (he 
two. 



contrary qualities which they involve will (by reciprocal Action 
and Passion) lose more or less of their extremeness^ or a greater 
or lesser number of their degrees of intensity. And, if this 
were the whole of the process, the result would be the emerging 
of two fresh qualities (viz, the tempered Hot and the tempered 
Dry), each of which would be a compromise between two of 
the original four qualities. 

So far as the Elements have lost some degrees of their 
characteristic qualities, /itfi? may be regarded as a <f>0(ypd of 
them and as a jip€a-i^ of the ^i'x&€v. But so far as the qualities 
of the Elements are retained in the ^tyOev with a diminished 
and altered intensity, the Elements must be said to be potentially 
ill the fjLixff^^ ' SLud they can be re-created from the fiLy^^Biv, by 
processes which restore the missing degrees of intensity to the 
tempered contrary qualities ^ 

Aristotle s theory of /x*|t?, therefore, essentially involves the 
conception of degrees of intensity in the characteristic elementary 
qualities, and of a fMaov towards which the conflicting con- 
traries are brought by their reciprocal Action and Passion. 
The fiiiTov in question is, of course, not a single degi^ee, but 
has a certain range. And the differences between the various 
ofjrOtofjLepTJ no doubt depend on the exact degrees of intensity, 
at which the conflicting contrary qualities are compromised in 
them^ And this in turn depends chiefly upon the degrees of 
intensity of their characteristic qualities, which the constituents 
brought into this or that fil^i^. 

(ii) But we have stated only half the doctrine. For the 
four contrary qualities play a double part in the production 
of a ixi^Bev, Everyone of them, in relation to its contrary, 
is "active" in the sense that it tends to convert it into itself. 
And everyone of them, in relation to its contrary, is " passive" 
in the sense that it is liable to be converted. This is the 



1 Cf. de gai. et carr-, 334 ^ 8 ff* di ^ffvxpov Bep^ou, Srav irpbf to fxdaaif 



Alexander, L c, p. 230 U. 14 £f. Zaba- 
reUa, de mistiojte, ch. 7. 

2 Cf. de gen. et eorr.,ZU^ 2Qf!,...iK 
d^ To^Ttav <rApK€t Kal 6<rTa Kal tA Totavra, 



iX&T}' ivraQ&a yap ovSh-tpov^ to 5^ p^aov 
TToM Kai ovK ASialpfTiiu. ^pLolui Si Kal 
TO ^T/}pby Kal vypav jcaJ ri TotaChra Kark 
ju^fff&TTfTo. TTOLoOcrt cdpKa Kal 6ffTa Kal 
ToXKa. 

6—2 
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*' action ** of contrary on contrary, in which Patient reacts and 
Agent is in turn Patient. And, since Agent and Patient are 
external to one another, the Action may be called ''transient." 
Besides this "transient action** of contrarj^ on contrary, we 
must recognize (a) the "action" of an artificer on hia CXiy, 
which, although " transient," does not involve reaction ; and 
(ft) the " action " of the Form of living and growing things 
on their Matter, which involves no reaction and is " immanent." 
In the growth of living things, the Form of the plant or animal 
that is to be, operates as an " immanent " agent on the Matter. 
The seed owes its development to the activity of the Form 
which works, like an '^ immanent" artificer, on the vXTf. 

Now the conBtitnents of a ^1%^^^ act both with the " ti-an- 
sient action '' of contrary on contrary, and with the " immanent 
action" of the Form of a living thing on its SX17, In the 
de gen. et cojT.^, Aristotle treats of fil^t^ from the point of view 
of the Elmnents which are cotubining : and therefore he refers 
there only to the "transient action" of the constituents, vi^, to 
the reciprocal alteration of the Elements qud conti'aries. He 
says there simply that /it^i? is "the unification of the four 
Elements, after they have been altered by reciprocal Action 
and Passion.*' But Aristotle regards the Hot and Cold a*^ par 
excellence " active," and the Moist and Dry as par eamellence 
"passive*." And, in this respect, the Hot and Cold in cQin- 
bimition " work on " the Moist and Dry, with an " immanent 
action " like that of the Form on the Matter in the seed of a 
plant or animal. It is this *' immanent " operation^ which 
plays the chief part in the production of the p.i'^Bev: for the 
unification of substance, which is essential to a chemical com- 
pound, depends upon iL And since Aristotle treats of fttf ^? in 
the Meteorological from the point of view of the ofioiopLep^ 
in which the process results, it ia natural that he should there 
supplement the account of the de gen. et corr. by explaining 
how the "unification" takes place. Hence the "transient 
action," as described in the de gen. et corf\, and the " immanent 
action " which is described in the Meteor ologica, are both 

* de gen. et corr.^ t, ch. 10. * CI above, % 3 (11). 

2 Meteorohgicaf rv. ch, 1. 



required for the production of the ofioio^ep^. And in order 
to underBtand Aristotle's conception of /xtft?, we must read 
these two passages together. 

By their " transient action,'* the Hot and the Cold recipro- 
cally modify one another : for they are contraries emheddod in 
the same vXtj, The result is the emergence of an intermediate 
quality, which is less-cold-and-moi^e-kot than the Cold and less- 
kot-and-moi^e-eold than the Hot, We may call this emerging 
quality '* the tempered Hot,'* because it is qud Hot (rather than 
qud Cold) that it pJays its part in the final development of the 

At the same time, the Moist and the Dry (by their *' tran- 
sient action ") are tending towards an intermediate state, in 
which the Dry shall have become more pliable and more united 
by admixture of the Moist, This tempering of the Dry by the 
Moist proceeds more slowly than the tempering of the Hot by 
the Cold : and its completion is effected by the " immanent 
action" of the already tempered Hot*. I say ''the immanent 
action'*; for, in the production of the /xt^^tV, the same four 
Elements {qud Dry or Moist) are the Matter, and {qud Hot or 
Cold) are the operative Agent. Hence the activity of the 
tempered Hot, which works up the Moist and Dry to complete 
unifi^cation, is an immanent operation. 

It is in this sense that, as Aristotle says, ** the Hot and 
Cold generate the /Ltt;j^^eV by controlling its vXri" The vXif in 
question, as lie has just explained, is *' the Dry and Moist®." 
And the various kinds of dissolution and putrefaction, to which 
the o/ioio/^epij are subject, are due to the failure of this control. 



' The Hot, if it were not tempered 
by Cold, would be destructive. But 
the Cold play s tbe part of au ' ' artificer'* 
in the prodoction of the fnx^iv only 
per accidens: he. only qmi moderatiug 
the Hot. See Zabarella, de misti gene- 
rations et interitUy i. ch. 5 : aud de 
qualitatibus eknt^ntaTthm^ t. oh. 5, 

3 CL Meteor., 379 a B £f., Sto vypa 
vpSnov^ tXrm ^ffpcL tAos yiyvwrai rd 



(TijirAjueva' in rmWij^p ykp lyipere, koI 
thplffdn Ttf irypfp t6 ^Tfjp^v ifya^QfxivtiJv 
r€iv wairjTiKuiy. The comparative bIow- 
nees of the interaction uf the Dry and 
Moist 18 apparently due to the "pas- 
sivity" of their nature: but Aristotle 
has left this part of hie theory very 
obscure. Cf, Zaharella, de misti gen, 
et intentitj i. ch. 9* 

» Meteor., 378 ^ 31-^379 a I. 
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The end, to which all such processes of putrefaction lead, is 
brought about by the compound losing its proper Heat. For, 
as this vanishes, it carries with it the natural Moisture of the 
fiLX^ev: and there remains the dry dust, which is invariably 
the ultimate product of the decay of any ofioiofiepi^: ^ 

HAROLD H. JOACHIM. 

^ Ib.t 379 a 2 — 26, and see Zabarella's commentary ad loc» 



THE FOBMATIOK OF THE JULIAN CALENDAR, WITH 
BEFERENCE TO THE ASTRONOMICAL YEAR. 



All calendars rest on an astronomical bask^ though the 
astronomical phenomena which form that basis are not in all 
cases the siime, and though the proportionate importance of the 
phenomena selected for use varies from calendar to calendar, as 
also does the accuracy of the calculations based on thera. The 
formation of the Julian Calendar is the meeting point of a 
traditional calendar based on a rough astronomy with which it 
had long since lost contact, and of the Greek and Egyptian 
astronomical observations, whichj in Europe at least, had not 
hitherto been accommodated to any calendar. It is an epoch in 
the history of calendars, because it served as a model on which 
other calendars were based, and because it gave to the mass of 
astronomical events a fixed place which rendered further 
astronomical observations unnecessary for calendar purposes. 
It was in a sense a crystallization of astronomy so far as solar 
and stellar phenomena were concerned. The Christian Easter 
Calendar served the same function in relation to lunar pheno* 
mena. And it may be asked whether by reducing astronomy 
to a merely speculative value, the Calendar was not in large 
measure responsible for the stagnation of that science. 

The unreformed Roman Calendar and its sources fall outside 
the scope of the present paper. I intend to deal only with the 
astronomical data used by Julius Caesar in the construction of 
the refoi'med Calendar. 

The most important feature of this Calendar is the length 
of the year, 36-i days in ordinary years, and 366 days every 
fourth year, with an average length of 365 days, 6 hours. This 
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interval of 365 dayd, 6 hours was notoriously the mean interval 
which was supposed to elapse in Egypt between one heliacal 
riaiiig of Sinus and the next The lieliacal rising of Sirlus 
was one of the great events of the awtronomical year to the 
Egyptians, and it is believed by many Egyptologists^ that in 
addition to a vague year of 365 days which might commence 
at any season of the year, the Egyptians had a fixed year 
averaging 36 5 J days, which always began on the festival of the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, Be that as it may, we have the date 
of the heliacal rising of Sirius in terms of the vague year, 
recorded on quite a large number of monuments of different 
times. This fact alone will show the chronological importance 
that was attached to that date. The earliest sucli inscription 
belongs to the 12tb dynasty, aud from the date given for the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, it has been calculated that the ioscrip- 
tioQ in question must belong either to the 19th or to the 34th 
century before our era. In Egyptian chronology *'a thousand 
years are as one tlay,'' and a difference of nearly fifteen cen- 
turies in alternative dates for the same king need not frighten 
us, Ife is enough for us to know that the year of 365^ days is 
very ancient. It happens also to be ver)^ correct, in fact it is 
within a minute or two of the mean astronomical interval 
between two successive heliacal risings of Sirius, 

Before the discovery of precession there was no reason to 
suppose that the annual solar and stellar phenomena did not all 
recur at precisely the same interval. Very accurate observa* 
tion would be necessary in order to determine the difference 
between one astronomical year and another ; and practical 
convenience, perhaps combined with religious motives, may 
have led the Egyptians to select the heliacal rising of Sirius 
for observation. In any case the mean year thus obtained, 
365 days, 6 hours, was of a convenient length, and was not 
likely to be readily displaced. 

It is natural to suppose that the year of 365 days, 6 hours 
was adopted by the Greek astronomers direct from Egypt» and 
I see no reason for believing tliat any other length was assigned 
to the natural year till the time of Ptolemy* TJiia view may 

^ Sea Brugech, Theaaurus Inscnpt. ^gypt* 
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seem at variance with the Btatements of Oeminus and Censu- 
rinus. To the statements of the latter I do not attach much 
importance. He attributes to different astronomers computa- 
tions varying from 364 days to 366 days, but when we find him 
attributing to Callippus a year of 365 days only\ and remember 
that Callippus is most famous for his 76 years' luni-solar cycle 
each year of which averaged 365 days, 6 hours, we shall know 
how to vahie his other statements. In reading Geminus we 
must bear in mind that the leading Greek astronomers were all 
calendar- makei-s; Meton^ Callippus, and Hipparchus had their 
cycles, each uf which was so constructed as to contain an 
integral number of days, of lunar months, and of years. To do 
this it was necessary to do violeuce either to the mean length 
of the month or to tliat of the year or perhaps of both. Both 
Meton and Hipparchus have in consequence don© some violence 
to the year, but Geminus at least never suggests that they 
regarded the mean year of their respective cycles as the true 
astronumical year. It was simply the nearest 'approximation 
compatible with the principle of a kini-solax calendar. 

Let us look a little more closely at the work of these early 
astronomers, for in their tables w^e have the astronomical 
antecedents of the Julian Calendar. Meton is famous for hia 
cycle, which, we are told, he set forth in tabular form^ He 
would probably mark every day for nineteen years, giving its 
date according to his reformed Attic Calendar. This cycle of 
lunar months was given its setting by the insertion of the great 
annual events of the astronomical year, the equinoxes and 
solstices, and the heliacal rising of K.vmv^\ and, curiously 
enough, statements of the weather that might be expected at 
different seasons were also inserted. The only reason for 
supposing that annual risings and settings were inserted is 
the quotation by Geminus of Meton's date for the heliacal 
rising of Sirius. But surely this event stood by itself. I have 



* Cap. xix. 

2 iEMan, var. x. 7. 

^ }5.vwv may be ©itber the constel- 
kiion Caais Major or its brightest 
fitar biriuH. It in doubtful whether 



most of those who refer to the heliacal 
rising of lL{*wv had asked themselves 
whether they meant the star or the 
canBtella.tion. 
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Doticed that both in Babylonian and Egyptian calendars the 
heliacal rising of Siriiia is shown where no other fixed stars are 
mentioned. In its main features Meton's Calendar must have 
resembled the Babylonian calendars reproduced in Epping and 
Strassmaier^s " Astronomisches aus Babylon." These calendars 
follow the calendar year, which was lunar, but mark the dates 
of the solstices and equinoxes, the annual risings and settings 
of Sirius, the eclipses, and the position of the planets. Eclipses 
and planetary positions, not being governed by a 19 years' 
cycle, could find no place in Meton^s table, but their place is, 
as we have seen^ taken by predictions of weather, said to have 
been derived from Deraocritus. The Calendar of Polemius 
Silvias, though accommodated to the solar, not the lunar year, 
gives exactly such notices as are attributed to Meton and no 
others, viz. equinoxes and solstices, the heliacal rising of Sirius, 
and notices of the weather. 

It will be observed that the dates in Meton*s Calendar 
are absolute dates to anyone who already knows the current 
date according to the Me tonic Calendar, and they could be 
treated as absolute dates by anyone who could identify any 
Metonic date with a date in a fixed calendar. But aa the 
Me tonic Calendar appears never to have been adopted in civil 
life, it is probable that the vast majority of those who studied 
it were unable to treat his dates as anything more than 
relative dates. 

Another type of astronomical table or calendar is furnished 
by the irapair^jfji^aTa, Here we have the annual astronomical 
events, such as the solstices and equinoxes, the entrance of the 
sun into the different signs, the annual rising and setting of 
different stars, and, as before, indications of weather, all 
arranged in their proper order. No reference is made to any 
civil calendar, and in the. oldest citations that have come down 
to us, those namely of Gem in us, the dates are given by the 
number of days that the sun had been in some sign of the 
zodiac Several meteorological dates from Democritus are 
found in later irapaTrTJjfiara ] but the earUest writer from 
whom any lai"ge number of astronomical dates is quoted is 
Eudoxus, and these two may perhaps be regarded as the 
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founders of this kind of year; it is a carefully mapped out 
astronomical year, but the dates are all relative, and it is 
necessary to find one's position in it by observation. Contem- 
porary with Eudoxns is Euctemon. Geminus quotes dates 
freely from him as well as from Eudoxus, and it is clear that 
he must either have composed irapainq^^ara> of his own or 
have inserted in Me ton's tables astronomical dates such as appear 
in the Trap airily fiara. Whatever form these calendars may 
have origioally assumed, they have only come down in the form 
of TrapaTT-^fiaray and the astronomical dates of the early astro- 
nomers are only quoted by the intervals between different 
annual astronomical events. Callippus is freely quoted in this 
way by bis successors, and therefore probably diew out such a 
table. Aratus knows the established sequence of phenomena, 
but does not set it out in tabular form, Hipparchus deals with 
the phenomena at length, but as he did not arrange his results 
in tabular form, the later parapegmatists have ignored them. 

Before leaving these old astronomical calendars I think it 
necessary to say a few words about the attempt that has been 
made to extract fixed dates from them. Some minds can only 
think in terms of our own calendar and wiii not be satisfied 
with any date that cannot be reduced to it I will take linger^ 
as an example. He knows from Diodorus that the Metonic 
Calendar began on Skirophorion 13^ a date that must in 432 B.C. 
have fallen on or very near the summer solstice ; and he learns 
from Ptolemy (Math. Syn. ill) that Meton and Euctemon 
observed a summer solstice under the archonship of Apseudes 
(i.e. 432 B.C.), on the morning of the 21st of Phamenoth accord- 
ing to the Egyptian Calendar. Phamenoth 21, 432 B.C., is 
easily converted into June 27, so that here we are supposed to 
have Meton's and also Euctemou's date for the summer solstice. 
But it is highly improbable that either of these astronomers 
quoted tlie Egyptian date, and it therefore follows that Ptolemy 
or one of his predecessors must either have calculated the date 
backwards from some known date in the Metonic Calendar, in 
which case it might be right, or else have calculated the solstice 
and thus obtained the date for the beginning of the fii^t 

1 iu I wan MttUer'H Haiidbucht Vol. i. p. 585 , ed. I. 
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Metonic cycle. In this latter case the date as a date for the 
solstice is not Meton's, but the calculator's. 

But supposing that Meton dated this particular solstice on 
a date corresponding to the Julian June 27 ^ it docs not follow 
that all his sanimer solstices would fall on that day. After 
76 years all the dates in his cycle would fall one day later as 
compared with the Jnlian Calendar, after 152 years two days 
later, and so on. So far a8 Eucteraon is concerned, it is 
probably only his date in the sense that he used Meton*s 
Calendar. But this is enough for Unger, In the ^vho^ov 
T^X^*V C Notices des MSS. Bibliotheque Imperiale," xviii, ii, 
p. 74) we are told that according to Eucteraon the interval 
between the summer and winter solstices was 180 days. From 
this it is inferred that Euctemon dated the winter solstice on 
December 24. But Gem inns cites as Euctemon *a date for the 
winter solstice the first day of the sun's passage through Capri- 
corn, and for Callippus's date for the summer solstice the first 
day of the sun's passage through Cancer, which in Geminus is 
placed 181 days earlier than the first day of Capricorn. From 
this we are told that it follows that Callippus dated the 
Bummer solstice 181 days before Euctemon's date for the 
winter solstice, as referred to the Julian year, that is to say, on 
June 26. Anyone may see that this is absurd. Geminus 
knows nothing of absolute dates. He is merely recording that 
these astronomers, as a well-informed astronomer would do, 
placed the two solstices at the entrance of the sun into Cancer 
and Capricorn respectively. We have really got to the end of 
our tether. If Ptolemy's statement about Meton and Euctemon 
proves any absolute dates, it proves them of Meton and Eucte- 
mon only* 

Let us now try to conceive for a moment the state uf the 
TTapairyy^ara when Sosigenes was entrusted with the task of 
framing the Julian Calendar. I do not suppose that ancient 
astronomers were less like sheep than other ancient scholars, 
or than modern scholars for that matter. Nevertheless there is 
a great variety in the dates preserved to us. As the variety is 
as great between the dates attributed by different writers to 
the same astronomer for one event, as between the dates 
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attributed by the same writer to different astronomers, I infer 
that tlia differences are ju§t as often due to confusion as to 
separate observations. Such confusion was easy. There was 
no uniform system for expressing these dates. Later writers 
generally quote earlier writers according to the system they 
employed themselves, but the system varied greatly. Of works 
that have come down to us, Geminus dates by the position of 
the sun in the diff*erent signs; while the Ev^o^ov rexprf simply 
enumerates the interval in days between one annual rising or 
setting and another, and the interval in days according to 
different astronomers between the different solstices and equi- 
noxes. It once ventures on a calendar date, viz. the 19th or 
20th of Athyr, as Democritus's and Eudoxus's date for the 
winter solstice. As this is a date of the vague Egyptian year 
it cannot help us much. It is clearly not the date given by 
either of those astronomers, but must belong to the second 
century B.C. Ptolemy dates these astronomical appearances by 
the Alexandrian Calendar, and all other tables with which I am 
acquainted employ the Julian Calendar. Even if the reckoning 
of time by the signs of the zodiac had early established itself 
there would still be room for confusion. While most astronomers 
divided the signs as we do, bo as to make a new sign begin 
where the ecliptic reaches a tropic or the equator, Eudoxus 
chose to divide the signs so as to place each of these points in 
the middle of a sign. When we consider the confusion that 
must have been caused by transferring dates from one relation 
to another, we need not suppose when we come across an 
apparently false date that the date is necessarily right or that 
the event in question was calculated in some peculiar way 
which would give the date required. 

What now did Sosigenes do? He found before him a 
number of series of astronomical dates relative to one another, 
and he chose what he considered the best of such series. 
Perhaps he combined two or more series, and corrected them 
according to his own knowledge ; lastly he must have selected 
one or more dates which he could refer to some existing, 
probably to the Egyptian, calendar for the current year, and 
thus he was able when publishing the revised Koman Fasti to 
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append to them a whole series of astronomical dates, no longer 
merely relative to one another, but fixed to a place in the new 
calendar year. 

One of the first tilings that strikes us in examining the 
astronomical dates in Caesar*s Calendar — they may be seen 
in Pliny, Columella, and for the first six months of the year in 
Ovid's Fasti — ^is that they are often hopelessly wrong. The 
equinoxes and solstices are about two days too late, the sun is 
made to enter the different signs about tour days too early ; 
the morning and evening risings and settings of stars are some- 
times late and sometimes early, sometimes months distant 
from their proper positions. Explanations have been offered. 
The risings and settings are supposed sometimes to be theo- 
retical, sometimes apparent, sometimes valid for this latitude, 
sometimes for that. Pctavius found that the solstices and 
equinoxes were not intended to be apparent but mean 
solstices and t^qninoxes. In order to explain the dates assigned 
for the entrance of the sun into the different signs a statement 
in Columella^ has been seized on, in which he declares that he 
is following Metou, Eudoxus, and the ancient astronomers in 
placing the solstices and equinoxes in the eighth instead of the 
first degree of their respective signs, and treats Hipparchus*8 
conduct in choosing to make the signs begin with the solstices 
and equinoxes themselves as a subtlety. That Eucloxns did 
not place these events in the eighth degree, but in the middle 
of the sign, may be proved from his own words as quoted by 
Hipparchus. There is more room for doubt about Meton. It 
is nowhere stated that his tables mentioned the entrance of the 
snn into the different signs. But if he did deal with the 
division of the signs, it is quite possible that he divided them 
in the way Columella says. The signs of the zodiac are simply 
the zodiacal constellations adapted to purposes of celestial 
measurement. The Babylonian astronomers used to mark the 
position of the moon or of a planet by means of normal stars or 
sometimes of constellations. Jupiter, they would say^ is above 
or below such and such a fixed star. (See the tables in Epping 
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and Straaamaier.) From this rough method to that of naming 
the position in a marked off sign is only one step. But the 
signs originally began near the point where the ecliptic entered 
the constellations from which they derived their names. If 
their position was fixed with reference to the stars^ the points 
of intersection of the ecliptic with the equator and tlie solstitial 
colures would slowly move owing to precession, and the position 
of the equinoxes and solstices would tend to advance towards 
the beginning of the sign in which they stood. I doubt whether 
we can give the point where the Babylonian signs l>egan to an 
exact degree ; it has however been calculated that in the sixth 
century B.C. the equinoxes and solstices would come in the 
eighth degree, but by the time of Julius Caesar would have 
advanced to the beginning of their respective signs. If then 
Mefcon took over a description of the signs from a Babylonian 
source slightly older than himself Columella's statement may 
be true. It is all a question of evidence ; and the evidence for 
such a division of signs in Greek astronomy is practically nil, 
Aratus, Callippus, Democritus, Dionysius, Euclid, Euctemon^ 
Geminus, Hipparchus, Ovid, and Plutarch are all quoted on 
the other side. The entrance of the sun into Aries and the 
vernal equinox are with most writers on Easter and Passover 
interchangeable terms, and I have never myself come 4\cros8 
the distinction in question except in ^vriters using the Julian 
Calendar^ and dealing with the Calendar. The only other 
passages quoted for such a division of signs are one in Manetho, 
which I haVe not been able to discover, and one from the 
Scholiast on Aratus 499, who, however, instead of shifting the 
boundary between signs, gives a new meaning to the solstice, 
placing it not where the sun reaches his farthest distance from 
the equator, but where some days later he begins definitely to 
turn towards the equator again. Such an explanation would 
not apply to the equinoxes, and is clearly a rival explanation of 
the difficulty occasioned by the distinction between the solstices 
and the entrance of the sun into the signs to which they 
belong, as presented by Caesar's Calendar. Can we believe 
that Caesar restored to currency a reckoning originally derived 
from Babylon, unknown to most, perhaps to all Greek astro- 
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nomers, and superseded centuries before his time amoDg the 
Babylonians themselves ? 

May I venture to suggest what seems to me an easier 
explanation of Columella's language? Theodore Mommsen 
has already suggested that the unnamed ancient astronomei^ 
are Sosigenes and the others whom Caesar consulted I would 
go one step further and suggest that Columella had before him 
nothing but a table of parapegmata accommodated to the 
Julian Calendar* Many such have come down to us. Here he 
might find Meton's and Endoxns's dates for the equinoxes and 
solstices, or some of them, standing clearly eight days after 
Caesar's notice of the entrance of the sun into the corresponding 
sign. What more natural than to suppose that Meton and 
Eudoxiis had placed these events in the eighth degree of the 
sign? In this case the "ancient astronomers'^ will not be 
Sosigenes and his colleagues, nor yet any other astronomers 
with whose writings Columella was acquainted. They would 
simply be the writers on whose dates the * parapegmata ' in 
question professed to be founded. This theory has, I think, 
not only the advantage of simplicity. It does not assume that 
Columella possessed any very recondite knowledge of the history 
of astronomy. 

So much for the attempts to represent Caesar's dates as 
astronooiically correct. I have yet to explain how they arose, 
if false. A full answer is impossible as we have not the data 
which Sosigenes employed. But I will attempt a partial 
answer. Sosigenes, as I suggested above, would employ dates 
alreatly fixed in relation to a definite calendar. Such dates 
would be the heliacal rising of Sirius, the solstices, and the 
equinoxes. These events figure in many calendars not pro- 
fessedly astronomical. They certainly figure in Egyptian and 
Babylonian calendars that have come down to us. The heliacal 
rising of Sirius was preeminently the date for correlating the 
solar and calendar years among the Egyptians. The festival of 
the heliacal rising of Sirius was, as is well known, kept on a 
date corresponding to the Julian 20th of July* Let us turn to 
the Julian Calendar. The heliacal rising of Sirius is there 
marked down for the 20th of July. As to the solstices and 
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equinoxes, the dates given by Caesar might easily be derived 
from observations made a century or two before his time. An 
astronomer, unacquainted with precessiou, would see no reason 
to suspect that the date of these events in relation to the 
heliacal rising of Sirius had changed, and might even allow hia 
respect for the great names of the past to override his own 
observations. The dates for the entrance of the sun into the 
different signs and for the annual risings and settings are 
probably compiletl from the parapegmata. All that was required 
was a starting point, and such a starting point was furnished by 
the fieliacal rising of Sirius. That this event was popularly 
regarded among the Greeks as synchronous with the entrance 
of the sun into Leo can be proved by abundant testimony. 
Aratus (Phaen. 590 — d^^) makes the rising of the fore-paw^s 
of the dog' coincide with the entrance of the sun into Leo. 
Gem in us (Parapegmata, xiv.) states that at Rhodes, the great 
astronomical school of the third and second centuries before 
Christ, the dog-star rises 30 days after the summer solstice. 
As he allows tfie sun 31 days to pass through the sign uf 
Cancer, this means just before the sun enters Leo. He qtuttes 
various astronomers for dates varying ft-om the 2;]rd day of 
Cancer to the first day of Leo for the annual rising of fcvmv\ 
Euctemon is quoted for the statement that it rises on the 
27th day of Cancer, and that it is conspicuous on the 1st day 
of Leo, and for the former of these events Eudoxus is quoted 
along with Euctemon. Hipparchus (ii. 8, Migne) places the 
rising of kvwv 30 days after the summer solstice, and places 
the entrance of the snn into Leo at the same time. In ii* 8 he 
quotes Aratus and Eudoxns for the coincidence between the 
rising of Leo and the rising of the fore-paws of the dog, and, 
if we make an obvious correction of his text, he asserts that 
the whole of fcvmv rises at this time, not the fore-paws only, 
Elsewhere (iii. 4) he asserts that Kvmv begins to rise on the 
15th day in Cancer and continues to rise till the 15th day in 
Leo. The pseudo-Hipparchus, 2, also asserts that with the 
rising of Leo the fore-paws of Kimv also rise, the hind-paws 



* X.V'.. of § Canis mo j oris. The dog- 
fttar ItBeif should riBe a few dayai later. 

Jtntnml of PMloIoffy. voio, ixix. 
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not risiDg till the risirig of Virgo. Of later writers Varro, 
Colnaiella, Palladiiis, Manilins, and Firniiciis* make the rising 
of Canis or Caniciila correspond with the entrance of the sun 
into Leo, and tins was ohvionsly the commonly received date, 
thougli it is not clear whetlier moat almanack makers had 
asked themselves whether they intended this to l>e the date 
when the first star f>f the constellation appeared or when its 
brightest star appeared. Here then was a starting point for 
the entrance of the son into the different signs. We may 
exclaim in alarm that the date of the heUaciil rising of Siriiis 
is derived from the latitude of Egypt ; the coincidence with 
the entrance of the sim into Leo from the latitnde of Greece. 
These things did not trouble Caesar, nor yet his suhjects. 
There is a story in Plutarch^ that someone remarked to 
Cicero, ** Lyra will rise to-moiTow." To which Cicero replied, 
'* Of course it wiU. There is an edict for it." Had he looked 
for the star next morning he miglit have discovered that 
Caesar's edicts were not so consistently obeyed in heaven 
as on earth, but doubtless he woidd have blamed his own 
eyesight sooner than cast a reproach on the superior astro- 
nx^mieal knowledge which had gone to the making of the 
Calendar l Where the fundamental dates of the CaletKlar 
were false, the details could only be right by chance. But the 
errors did not matter. The farmer found the season of the 
year from the Calendar, not by observation, and having no need 
to test the accuracy of his caleudar continued to believe it. 
Even as late as the fifteenth century almanacks stiil gave 
Caesar^s dates for the entrance of the sun into the different 
signs. An error of five days had sunk to zero and risen again 
to six days on the other side, and if our calendar no longer 
presents astronomical errors, the name and date of Midsummer 
Day, and the position of the Christian festivals of Christmas 
and Lady Day, are a permanent memorial of the errors made 
by Caesar's advisers in fixing the dates of solstices and equi- 

^ See PetBTiaB, Diss de Ort. et Occ. 
Sid. 

^ Vita Caesaiifl 69. 

3 Ri Rings of Lyra are scattered over 
the whole year io Caesar's Calendar, 



■ 



many of them being several raontha 
ont. There ought of course to be only 
one morning and one evening rising 
in the year. 
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noxes. There is a question, which we have not sufficient 
evidence to answer, whether the Julian Calendar was intro- 
duced on the Ist of January or on the 1st of March, 45 B.C. 
In either case the date selected for the new year may have 
been governed by the moon. There was a new moon on the 
2nd of January, 45 RC, which Caesar may have calculated for 
the 1st, and there was another new moon on the 1st of March. 
Whether this theory of the formation of the Julian Calendar 
will win acceptance I cannot say, but I should like to call 
attention for a moment to the effedt it should have on our 
view of the ancient astronomers. My argument implies that 
there was less difference in theory, but more confusion in 
the application of theory, among these astronomers than has 
hitherto been supposed; and I think it will also follow that 
Caesar's dates for astronomical events are not worthy of any 
attention for periods before the formation of the Calendar, 
whereas references to such events by writers actually using 
that Calendar are probably to be interpreted not in the light of 
astronomical calculations, but in that of the Julian dates which 
had superseded observation. 



J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. 
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THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 



The present paper will be confined to the technical side of 
the chronology with which alone I feel competent to deal, i.e. 
with that side which turns on calendars and on the relation of 
calendars to astronomical phenomena. Questions of the relative 
authority of St John and the Synoptists, of the duration of our 
Lord's ministry, of the date when it commenced, of His age 
either at the commencement or at the close of His ministry 
I leave to professed theologians. To me all these questions 
appear insoluble in the present state of our knowledge ; whereas 
for the direct question of the date of the Crucifixion we have 
some technical evidence, which, even if not quite conclusive, is 
well worth considering. 

For the whole question of the date of the Crucifixion, con- 
sidered as a problem both of historical and of technical chrono- 
logy, Mr Turner's article on Chronology (New Testament) in 
Hastings's "Dictionary of the Bible," is the locus classicus^. 
Keim's treatment of the question is more exhaustive, but 
Mr Turner's article holds the field at the present moment, and 
his conclusions have been accepted by Canon San day in his 
article on Jesus Christ in the same Dictionary. 

We know from the Gospels that Christ was crucified on 
Friday, the 14th or 15th of Nisan, when Pontius Pilate was 
present as governor at Jerusalem and Caiaphas was high priest. 
Mr Turner infers from these data that the Crucifixion cannot 
have been earlier than AD. 28 or later than A.D. 33. To remove 
all doubt, I will add the years 34 and 35, which many scholars 
have regarded as possible. The question for technical chronology 

* See also Mr Turner's shorter, but lical, in the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ 
more recent article on Chronology, Bib- tenth edition, vol. xxvii. 
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Pto decide is:^ — In which, if any, of the years 28-35 did Nisan 14 
or Nisau 15 fall on a Friday ? This involves a consideration of 
the Jewish Calendar. That calendar belongs to the class which 
we are accustomed to call luni-solar, i.e. it attempts at once to 
make each calendar month begin at the new moon and to 
make each calendar year begin at a particular season. Since 
neither the number of days in the lunar mouth nor the number 
of lunar niooth« io the solar year is an integer, it follows that 
the number of days in the month and of months in the year in 
such a calendar must both be variable. The month therefore 
is made to consist of a fixed number of 29 days with a possible 
SOth day, and the year to consist of a fixed number of 12 months 
with a possible l?}th month. We are tlius presented with two 
problems : (1) At what exact point in the moon's course did 
the calendar month begin, and what rule determined the inter- 
calation of a SQth day ? (2) At what exact point in the sun's 
course did the calendar year begin, and what rule determined 

Pthe intercalation of a 13th month ? 
(1) I take the former of these questions first. The begin- 
' ning uf the lunar month is a chronological moment which can 
bo directly obtained by empirical mctlmds available both to the 
learned and to the unlearned. The result is that with the 
single exception of the Roman, no calendar which profe.^sed to 
take the moon for its guide, has allowed the begiuning of the 
calendar month to stray more than a day or two from its theo- 
retical position in relation to the astronomical new moon. But 
as tVie date of the Crucifixion depends on the coincidence of a 
particular day of the week with a particular day of the lunar 
month, this difference of a day or two is all important. Now 
the simplest and oldest method of fixing the beginning of a 
calendar month is by observation of the moon. For a .short 
time on either side of its conjunction with the sun the moon is 
invisible to the naked eye. The reappearance of the crescent 
in the evening sky is the first visible sign that a new moon has 
begun to wax, and this event was taken by almost all nations 
as marking the beginning of a new calendar month. In time, 
however, most nations substituted for the observed date of the 
phasw or first appearance of the crescent, a calculated date 
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either for the phasis or for the astronomical new moon, that is, 
for the actual but invisible conjunction between sun and moon. 
The first question therefore for us to determine is whether the 
first century Jews had abandoned empirical methods for calcu- 
lations. 

All our documentary evidence goes to show that no such 
change had taken place. Ignoring later authorities we have 
quite a mass of evidence in the Mishna which proves that 
empirical methods only were in use not only when the Temple 
was standing, but even when the Mishna itself was compiled. 
See the passages cited in Schiirer's Jewish People in the Time 
of Christ, Eng. Tr. I. ii. pp. 863 — 377, and the whole tract 
Rosh hashana. If anyone thinks that these rules are a mere 
archaism on the part of the Rabbis who composed these tracts, 
let him compare the differences they indicate between the 
methods in use in the time of the second Temple, and the 
methods in use in their own day. Both "in the case of the 
intercalary month and of the intercalary day the methods they 
cite as in use in their own day would make the date or name 
of the new month more difficult to anticipate than those they • 
cite as in use while the Temple was still standing. One rule 
they give is as follows. No month was to have less than 
twenty-nine or more than thirty days, and in Arachin ii. 2 we 
are told that there had never been more than eight or less than 
four months of thirty days in one year. The eflfect of this would 
be that observation would only be necessary on the evening at 
the close of the twenty-ninth day. If the moon were visible 
that evening there would be a thirtieth day; if it were invisible 
there would not. If the appearance was reported to the 
Sanhedrim and sufficiently attested by a fixed time on the 
following afternoon the new month was begun. Otherwise a 
thirtieth day was added to the old month and a new month 
begun on the following evening. It will be observed that 
cloudy weather could not postpone the beginning of a new 
month by mpre than one day. 

Mr Turner and Professor Ramsay^ incline to believe that 
some definite calendar rules were already in use in the first 

1 Expositor, Fifth Series, vol. x, pp. 481, 432. 
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century. The cbief reason for believing that a calendar in 
which dates could be calculated beforehand had been substi- 
tilted for one in which they rested on observation is the 
practical inconvenience of the older system : but against this it 
may be alleged that an oriental people is too dilatory to feel 
any inconvenience in having its arraogeniont altered by one 
day* Professor Ramsay, who dates the change about 50 A.D., 
supports it by the calendar reforms of which he has found 
evidence all over Western Asia. But, as he himself admits, the 
new calendars are all of one type ; they are all solar calendars, 
in which each year contains 365 days with an extra day every 
fourth year, and their months are purely artificial. If this 
movement had affected the Jewish Calendar, it would not have 
substituted calculations of new moon for observations of the 
phasis, it wotdd have ignored both new moon and phasis 
altogether. The fact that the Jewish Calendar remained luni- 
solar proves that it was not affected by this n:iovement. 

Attention has been drawn to the supposed attacks on the old 
Jewish Calendar, to be found in the apocryphal literature of this 
*age. The attack in the Book of Jubilees is directed not against 
an empirical as opposed to a calculable lun [-solar calendar, but 
against the luni-solar calendar itself with its intercalary month ; 
but the value of the Book of Jubilees for this question will be 
greatly lessened if Professor Charles is right in dating it in the 
second century B.a The Books of Enoch describe the motion 
of sun and moon through the zodiac^ and mention cycles 
compiled out of their respective periods, but do not suggest any 
calendar reforms. The cycles mentioned are good evidence of 
the astronomical knowledge of the time, but there is no 
evidence for an authoritative calendar based on them. 

Mr Turner goes the length of suggesting one specific 
calendar rule which is, as will appear, essential to his date 
for the Crucifixion, viz. that Adar never consisted of more than 
29 days. Even if such a rule existed for any month, it would 
hardly be likely to exist for Adar, because it would be im- 
portant that the Passover should be observed on the correct 
astronomical day. In the same way the Turks and Arabs, 
although they possess a calendar, nevertheless fix the com- 
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nienceirient of the last of Ramadan by observation (Ideler, I, 
477, 568), and we learn from the tract Rash hashana (i. 3, 4) in 
the Mislina that Nisau was one of the six months the com- 
raencemcut of whicli was still announced by messengers from 
Jamnia after the Fall of Jerusalem. Even when the Mishua 
was compiled it was one of the two months in which the 
witnesses, coming with the news of the new moon^ were allowed 
to profane the sabbath^ and we are told that during the existence 
of the Temple it had been lawful to profane the sabbath for 
any month. A relic of the former nncertainty as to the length 
of Adar remains in the double celebration of the Jewish Pass- 
over, on Nisan 15 and Nisan 16, the latter date representing 
the day which would have been Nisan 15 if Adar had com- 
prised '30 days'. This double celebration is supposed to have 
originated among the Jews of the dispersion, and to have aimed 
at making it certain that one celebration or other should be on 
the day adopted at Jerusalem. The nearer Jews, those namely 
of Palestine and Babylon, were according to Rosh hashmia (ii. 4) 
informed by beacons of tlie inauguration of the new month at 
Jerusalem, wliich would have been unnecessary if the day 
could have been calculated by a calendar rule. 

There is no sufficient reason for setting aside the only 
documentary evidence that we possess on the determinini^ of 
the conmiencemeot of a new month by the Jews. The next 
question is how are we to calculate tlie phasis on which the 
date of the new moon depended ? The visibility of the moon 
depemis partly on its angular distance from the sun, on which 
its apparent size depends, and partly on its altitude above the 
horizon when the snn's light is faint. In order to calculate the 
true date of tlie phasis we ought to have a Uible of the 
requisite depression of the sun below tlje horizon at moonset, 
or of the requisite altitude of the moon above the horizon at 
sunset at different angular distances of the moon from the sun 
and we could be sure that the moon would become visible on 
the first fine evening after the altitude or depression had 
reached the quantity required by the angular distance of the 
moon from the sum These figures would differ slightly fur 

1 Ideler, l 514. 
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different places aeeordiog to differences iu climate. Unfortu- 
nately no such figures are forthcoming, and until they are 
supplied UK we must be content with gonietliing more vague. 
Most calculators have been content to quote a mean interval 
which must elapse after the conjunction before the angular 
distance of the moon from the sun is sufficient to make it 
jX)Ksible to observe the moon at the following sunset. Wurra, 
Turner, and Bacon have all adopted this method. If the 
interval in question were anywhere near a constant^ a reliance 
on its mean value would be sufficient for our purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it varies by about three days according to 
the position of the moon in her orbit, quite apart from any 
considerations of weather, or of the interval that must elapse 
after the moon has gained the requisite position and before 
the next sunset ; and a difference of three days is quite enough 
to upset any calculations based on a correspondence between 
the days of the month and the days of the week. It is neces- 
sary therefore to throw aside all e.xisthig calculations of the 
phasis, and make new calculations which will take sufficieut 
account of the astronomical circumstances which occasion tliis 
difference. These circumstances are three in number, the 
longitude, the latitude, and the anomaly of the moon. If the 
new moon takes place near tlie vernal equinox, each movement 
of the moon in right ascension will be accompanied by a rapid 
increase in its north declination or diminution in its south 
tleclination ; the interval between sunset and moonset is in- 
creased to an observer in the northern hemisphere hy the 
change in the moon's declination as well as by the change in 
its right ascension, and we have what are called long settings, 
and the moon is consequently in a position lor observation 
sooner than it would otherwise be- Contrariwise if the new 
moon takes place near the autumnal equinox we have short 
settings and the phasis is retarded. Similarly, if the moon is 
some distance north of the sun at the time of new moon there 
will be a tendency towards an early phasis ; if it be some 
distance south of the sun there will be a tendency towards a 
late phasis. If, ag'ain, the moon is near perigee it will 
move quickly ; its right ascension and time of setting will 
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advance rapidly, and there will be a tendency towards an early 
phasis ; if it is near apogee, it will move slowly, and there will 
be a tendency towards a late phasis. In default of a table such 
as I have suggested above, I have fallen back on Hevelius's 
rules, which are the result of his own observations at Gedanum 
in Poland, and may be seen in his Selenographia, p. 273 and 
following. He found that if all these circumstances were 
favourable, the moon, if new in the morning, would be visible 
in fine weather the same evening, if new in the afternoon or 
evening it would be visible the following evening. If two 
circumstances only were favourable, the phasis would be 
delayed one day, if one only were favourable, it would be 
delayed two days ; if all three were unfavourable, it would be 
delayed three days; always presupposing fine weather. No 
important modification need be made for the latitude of Jeru- 
salem. The influence of the latitude and longitude of the 
moon in either hastening or retarding the phasis ought to be 
slightly reduced, but as these two influences work in opposite 
directions at nearly all the new moons which I shall have to 
consider^ I may take it that the necessary corrections will be 
destructive of one another. As the rule is a vague one, I shall, 
wherever there appears to be any doubt as to its conclusion 
consider the day before or after (as the case may be) the one 
obtainable by the rule given above ^. 

In the following tables I give (1) the date of the astro- 
nomical new moon, (2) the mean anomaly of the moon in 
centesimal degrees, (3) the longitude of the ascending node in 
centesimal degrees, all calculated with the assistance of Oppol- 

1 The year 86 is the only case where of 11.48 p.m., December 29, 1902, was 

these two causes work in the same visible on December 31, the date that 

direction. There they both work in Hevelius's rule would give, and the 

favour of an early phasis, but the new moon of 3.49 a.m., March 29, 

early phasis is so decidedly supported 1903, was visible the same evening, 

that it would seem impossible to fix a one day earlier than the date that the 

later date on account of mere differ- rule would give. It will be observed 

ence in latitude. that the two intervals between new 

3 Since this article was written, Mr moon and phasis differ by more than 

G. H. Thomson has communicated to 24 hours, so that it is dangerous to 

me two observations of new moons, employ a mean value for this interval, 
made at Damascus. The new moon 
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zer'a SyzygieDtafeln, empirical corrections beiug ignored, (4) the 
probable dates of the first appearance or phaais of the new 
moons of Niaan and of the preceding month during the years in 
question. In the caae of the year 29, I give two alternative 
dates for Nisan out of deference to Mr Turner's opinion. In 
the case of the new moons of Nisan, I have added the conse- 
quent date of Nisan 14. 



Ast. New 
A.D. Moon. 


Longitude 

of 

MA. A.N. Phaais 


Ast. New 

MOOQ. 


Longitude 
of 
M,A. A.N. PhaHis 


Nisan 14 


28 


14 F. 


,9 a.m. 


218 


lU 16 F. 


15 M, 


2 a.m. 


217 


114 


17 M. 


W. 31 M. 


29 


2F. 


, D &.m. 


162 


95 4F. 


4M.. 


3 a.m. 


191 


93 


6M. 


Sa. 20 M, 












2 A., 


8p,m, 


22€ 


92 


6 A. 


Tu. 19 A. 


30 


21 F. 


, 5 a.m. 


13-5 


73 23 F. 


22 M., 


8 p.m. 


164 


71 


25 M, 


Sa. 8 A. 


31 


UK 


, a.m. 


7^ 


52 12 F. 


12 M., 


la,m. 


108 


50 


14 M. 


W. 28 M. 


32 


29 F. 


, 1 p.m. 


52 


29 2M. 


2»M. 


Up.m. 


81 


27 


31 M. 


M. 14 A. 


33 


18 F. 


5 a.m. 


39(1 


8 19 F. 


19 M., 


1 p.m. 


25 


7 


21 M. 


Sa. 4 A. 


34 


7F. 


t 8 p.m. 


3t0 


387 9 F. 


9 M., 


6 a.m. 


369 


386 


10 M. 


W. 24 M. 


35 


20 F. 


,8p,m. 


313 


365 28 F, 


28 H., 


6 a.m. 


342 


363 


29 M. 


To. 12 A. 



As Nisan 14 does not in any uf these years appear to fall on 
a Thursday or Friday, it will be necessary to review the results 
obtained by this rough rule, and find years when an alteration 
uf the date would be possible. If bad weather delayed the 
phasis in Nisan of 34 by one day, that year will he possible if 
the date of the Synoptists, Nisan 15, is right. Bad weather at 
the beginning of Nisan in 28 or 31 would not render these 
dates possible, unless the phasis of Adar had also been delayed, 
because the limit of 30 days for the length of that niontli 
would prevent a delay in the inaugin-ation of Nisan. But if 
bad weather prevented the early visibility of the moon in both 
months, which is quite conceivable at this season of the year, 
the two dates in question become consistent with the By nop- 
tists' date. For St John's date (Nisan 1 4) 30 and 33 are the 
only promising years. In the case of 30 the conditions are so 
pronouncedly in favour of a late phasis that it would be difficult 
to adopt an earlier date than that assigned above \ but in the 
case of 33 the moon, if invisible on the evening of March 20, 



' It would be more difficult to sup- 
D86 an earlier phasis iu tliia case 
Bu in Ibe caBC of March 20, 1903. 



But, until we have more local ob- 
Btirvations to work upou, thia date 
should be regarded as possible. 
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was only just invisible. It m a case where precise calculations 
are impossible, since the conditions of visibility are gi'eatly 
affected by local circumstances, and in the absence of modern 
observations on the spot, the most that can be said is that it is 
iistronomieally slightly more probable that the crescent would 
not be visible till March 21. Since, however, the Sanhedrim 
was content with an observation by any two competent wit- 
nesses, an appearance which was generally just invisible might 
well be visible to two favourably 8ituated witnesses, and would 
thus obtain sufficient legal evidence for the inauguration of a 
new month. This being so, a.d. 33 is the most likely date for 
the Crucifixion, if, as is generally supposed, it took place on 
Nisan 14, and if the beginning of the new month was fixed by 
observation, subject only to the rules mentioned above. I hope 
to show hereafter that the evidence of Jewish tradition is all 
against the existence of any more rigid rules. 

(2) In answer to the second question raised above (p. 101) 
Mr Turner holds that a calendar rule must have existed, in 
(jrder to enable strang'ers to visit Jerusalem at the right season 
fur the Passover. This, however, would not be the case if ade- 
quate notice were given of each intercalation, and it is clear 
from Edujoth vii. 7 that down to the time of Rabbi Joshua and 
Rabbi Papias early in the second century no intercalation 
could be made, unless it had been ordered by the Sanhednm 
before the Feast of Purim (Adar or Veadar 14), so that the 
date of the Passover would be known, with a possible error of 
one day, at least a month beforehand. This would be quite 
sufficient for the majority of the Jews of the dispersion, while a 
Jew who had made a very long journey to Jerusalem would not 
be likely to complaiu at having to wait a month for the feast* 
It was only after the destruction of the Temple that this long 
notice of the intercalation came to be thought unnecessary. 
We have moreover several references in the Mishna and 
Tosephta to deliberations in the Sanhedrim as to whether an 
intercalation should be made, and even to a provisional order 
for an intercalation, because Rabban Gamaliel could not be 
present when it w^as necessary to come to a decision. It would 
therefore appear that there was no possibility of calculating 
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the intercalations with certainty, but that the subject was 
discussed in the Sanhedrim whenever an elder considered an 
intercalation necessary, 

Mr Turner finds a calendar rule governing intercalations in 
the well-known Christian rule by which the paschal full moon 
is that immediately following the spring equinox, and quotes 
Philo and Anatolius to prove that this rule was in use before 
the Christian era. As Phiio is one of the authorities to whom 
reference is made by Anatolius^ it will be imnecessary to con- 
sider his statements separately. Anatolius, as quoted by Euae- 
bius, H. E. vii. 32, is arguing against those who place the first 
month in the last sign of the zodiac. He enumerates Philo, 
Josephus, Musaeus, the two Agathobuli, and Aristobulus as 
having tstated that tlie Passover musst be sacrificed after the 
spring equinox, and also refers to Enoch as e video ce that the 
first Hebrew month was at tbe time of the equinox. This last 
reference we cannot verify, but a comparison of passages in 
Philo and Josephus will enable us to estimate at its true value 
the list of authorities quoted for the more definite statement. 

The passages of Philo most directly to the point arc De 
Mose, ii, 1()9 (Mangey), where he tells us nothing more definite 
than that Moses placed the first month at the beginning of the 
spring equinox ; De Decalogo, ii. 206, where he tells us that 
Moses placed the two feasts of seven days each, the one at the 
spring equinox, the other at the autumn equinox ; and De 
Septenario, ii, 293, where a coincidence between the spring 
equinox and the month of Nisan is implied. These passages 
prove nothing more than a general coiucidence of the season of 
Nisan and the Passover with that of the spring equinox. 

Tfic passage in Josephus which Anatolius had in bis mind 
is probably Ant. iii. 10. 5, where we read rm hi fi7}pl Tti 
EaF^t/cfS, 09 ^itrap wap* 'ij^lv fcaXelrai koI tov erov^ icrly 
apxVi TtcrcrapeafcatSeKflrr} fcani €r€\7]V7}pj iv xptm rov ijXtou 

eKfidTov Gveiv evofiKre. Tlie phrase fcaTu tr^X-tjvijp here does 
not of itself prove that the new moon was found by observa- 
tion, rather than by calendar; it is probably used to distinguish 
the btnar month of Xanthicus from the solar months of the 
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same namej current in different parts pf Syria in Josephus's 
day. Nor again is it right to press the phrase iv /cpitSy though 
this is probably what Anatoiius did. Josephus has, according 
to his wont, specified the date according to the Jewish Calendar 
with the Macedonian month-names^ and he adds the date 
according to the signs of the zodiac, which represent the season 
of the year ; the latter coincidence is of no more importance to 
him than the former. It is clear, however, from the dates 
given in the Almagest (see Ideler, I. 396) that the strictly 
Macedonian Xanthicus might be nearly over before the sun 
entered Aries, and it is therefore at least probable that it often 
corresponded with the Hebrew Veadar; it would therefore 
appear reasonable to regard the phrase iv KpiS tov rpdov 
/cadea-TooTo^ as merely indicating the normal position of the 
sun at the Feast of Passover, without defining any rule on the 
subject. 

If therefore Philo and Josephus prove nothing but a general 
coincidence, have we any reason for supposing that Musaeus 
and the Agathobuli said anything more definite ? The case of 
Aristobulus is clearer. Anatolius's statement about his view is 
so circumstantial that he must certainly have held that the 
true date for the Passover was after the spring equinox. But 
this after all is only the opinion of a rabbi, and, while it seems 
quite clear that the coincidence of the spring equinox and the 
position of the aun in the sign of Aries with the month of 
Nisan and the Passover was recognised, we have no evidence 
of a definite rule on the subject. From the passages quoted 
by Schurer (op, cit I. ii. 371, note) we can see that other con- 
siderations besides the course of the sun were still considered 
in the time of Gamaliel II., though first the Christians and then 
the Jews were compelled to ignore these less calculable items, 
when there was no longer a court to pronounce upon them. 
At all events the Jews of the times of Anatoiius and Chryso- 

^ There were a great many oalendars They differ widely as to the date when 

in use in Syria and Palestine, all a particular month began, but agree in 

employing the same series of month their identifications of Semitic with 

names and often (or always) having Macedonian ntoies. 
both Semitic and Macedonian names. 
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stom (or pseudo-Chrysostom)* did sometimes celebrate Passover 
before the spring equinox, and the roodern Jewish Calendar is 
80 constructed that for aome centuries after it was framed 
Passover must often have fallen before the true equinox, and 
may still fall before the Tekupha of Nisan, which the calendar 
reformers probably regarded as the true date of the spring 
equinox-. 

But this does not render it unlikely that some em- 
pirical rule was employed by the Sanhedrim aa a practical 
guitle in determining intercalations. Simple observation was 
sufficient to determine whetber an intercalary day was required 
at the end of the month, hut a much more complicated obser- 
vation would be required to deteruiine whether some annual 
event such as the vernal equinox would or would not take 
place befrjre the fourteenth day of the nest month. By far the 
simplest way of fixing the Passover to a particular season of 
the year would be by means of a cycle of intercalations, such as 
had been in use among all the nations that had adopted the 
Syro- Macedonian Calendar. The testimony of the Pirke Rabbi 
Elit^zer is not sufficient evidence to prove that the cycle of 
seven interealations in nineteen years was actually employed 
at this date. When, however, we find in the Slavonic Enoch, 
xvi. 5 — S, a description of the lunar year and of the nineteen 
years* cycle, we may infer that the Jews of the first century 
A.D. knew^ of this cycle as astronomically valid, in which case it 
is highly probable that it was alloAved to influence the actual 
calendar. This view is confirmed by an analysis of the 
elemente of the modern Jewish Calendar. Here we find 
elaborate rules for the duration of each month, the mean 
length of the calendar month being as correct as modern 



1 See nlso Const. Apo. v* 17. 

^ We raay contrast with the opinion 
of AjistohulDii the rule laid do^Yn in 
the Piike Rabbi Eliezer, chapter 7^ as 
quoted by Morimis {Exerc i in Pent. 
Sam. p. 51) t according to wkich the 
question of intercalation was to be 
considered if the Tekupbxi (i.e. the 
winter Bolaiice) fell on Tebeth 20 or 
later^ from which it would follow that 



ths aqninor might faU as late as 
Niaan 23. Maim o aides regards Niean 
IS as the latest date for the i^qulnox 
under the old calendar. According to 
Wurm in Bengel'a Archiv fur die Theo* 
logie, ii, 2*54, the ears of com whieli 
had to he offered on Niaan 16 would 
seldom be ripe before the middle of 
April. 
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astronoray can make it, while for the duration of the year bo 
more elaborate contrivance exists than the simple rule that 
there shall be twelve months in ordinary years, and a thirteenth 
month in seven particular years of a nineteen years* cycle. 
The result is that the mean calendar year of the Jews agrees 
neither with the dog-star year of 365 days, 6 hours, by which 
the Tokuphas are still computed, and which was in general use 
at the time of the Jewish Calendar reform, nor yet with the 
equinoctial year of 365 days, ^ hours, 48 minutes, 48 seconds, 
which forma the basis of our calendar. The obvious inference 
from these facts is that the calendar reform was only intended 
to affect the duration of lunations ; it may have substituted 
calendar rules for simple observation in this respect, and have 
left untouched the old calendar rule, governing intercalary 
months, which had caused no dissatisfaction. If we apply the 
existing nineteen years' cycle to the period before the calendar 
reform, we shall fiud for the age of Anatolius and Chrysostom 
(or pseud o-Chrysostom) those occasional Passovers before the 
vernal equinox which aroused their w^rath, as inconsistent with 
their views of the true Paschal term, and we shall find for the 
years 28-35 the same dates for Nisan as I have adopted above. 
In the year 29, for which I have given alternative dates, the 
nineteen years' cycle would support the later, 

Mr Turner attempts to explain the early Passovers men- 
tioned by Anatolius and *' Chrysostom " by the ingenious sug- 
gestion that the Jews dated the equinox earlier than their 
Christian contemporaiies, and supports this by a statement 
that the farther back the Church's Paschal calculations can be 
tract'd, the earlier does the equinox appear to have been set. 
Anyone acquainted with tVie differeoce between the Julian and 
tropical years will know that the farther back We 'go the later 
will the true equinox fall in the Julian year. It was in fact 
this apparent discrepancy that first led rae to make a closer 
study of Mr Turner's whole ajticle» A little examination will 
show that the dates he gives do not really form a series. A 
Christian father might obtain the date of the equinox or of 
the entrance of the sun into Aries in one or other of two ways ; 
he might adopt the fixed date given in an almanack adapted to 
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r calendar, or he might rely on ohservation. Where the 
Jalian Calendar Tvas in use, the Paschal calculations are all 
hased either, as at Rome, on the date March 18, which is the 
date of the entrance of the sun into Aries according to the 
Roman almanacks, or, as in Gaul in the second centtiry (if we 
may he lie ve the Magdeburg centuriator.s), in Cappadocia before 
the time of Epiphanius, and in Britain and Ireland as late aa 
the eighth century, on the date March 25, which is the date of 
the spring equinox according to the same almanacks. Anato- 
liu8*s date, Phamenoth 24 (= March 19), the Alexandrian date, 
Phamenoth 26 (= March 21), the date Dystrus (i.e. March) 22 
of the Apostolical Coostitations, and the date Dystrus 23 of 
Aetins are all dates hased on ohservation, and not cne of these 
dates need be more than a day out for the time when the 
observation was made. As Ptolemy himself was capable of 
making an error of one day in dating the spring equinox, such 
an error need not trouble us> but an error of several days in 
a date obtained by ohservation would be almost impossible, 
and no serious error is found as a matter of fact, except 
where the Julian Calendar was in use. At the time of the 
Crucifixion the trne date for the spring equinox was March 22 
or 23, so that Mr Turner's theory that the equinox was dated 
March 18 or earlier would compel us to suppose that the Jews 
had dated it about five days too early. 

In another paper I liave endeavoured to show the true source 
of the erroneous dates given io the Julian Calendar for the 
entrance of the sun into Aries and for the equinox. They are 
in fact due to an error made by Sosigenes when constructing 
the Julian Calendar; they are the result of miscalculation not 
of bad observation, and are not found in the countries where 
other calendars were in use. It is indeed impossible for such 
an error to be made where a lunar calendar is the only one in 
use. In that case the fixed date of the spring equinox cannot 
be referred to a calendar date, but only to some other astro- 
nomical event from which it is supposed to be separated by a 
fixed interval. Such an event might be the annual rising or 
setting of a fixed star or it might be the position of the sun in 
a particular part of the heavens, or a point io the snn^s course, 
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as indicated by the length of the Bhadow on a dial at noon. 
The date when the equinox was expected would in this way 
depend on some previous observation, possibly that of the 
winter solstice*, and the interval would be discovered by obser- 
vation and handed down by tradition. If the previous obser- 
vation were of an annual rising or setting, the interval before 
the equinox would, owing to precession, be steadily diminishing, 
BO that the equinox would have a tendency to fall earlier than 
was expected, but if the observation were of the position of the 
sun, the interval would be almost constant, and the equinox 
would fall at or very near the anticipated date. It is incredible 
that it could have fallen much later A further argument, 
against an early date for the equinox^ may be found in the 
modern Jewish date for the Nisan tekupha, viz, March 25, 
which must obviously have been taken from the Roman 
Calendar after the dispersion, and which is hardly likely to 
have supplanted an earlier and truer date referred to a similar 
calendar, which has left no trace in Jewish tradition. 

It would appear therefore that there was no such fixed rule 
for the date of Nisan as Mr Turner supposes, and that early 
Nisana cannot be explained by an anticipation of the date of 
the equinox. Nor again does there appear to be any evidence 
in favour of Baron von Soden's view that there was never an 
intercalation in a sabbatical year. We cau, however, be mode- 
rately certain that the full moons given above were those of 
Nisan, because in every case except that of 29 A.D. the full 
moon appears to fall well within the normal range of Nisan 14*, 
so that any other date would place Nisan very early or 
very late, 

I will now deal with Mr Turner's argument, aa accepted by 
Canon Sanday, in favour of the claim of the new moon of 
March 4, 29 A.D., to be the new moon of the Nisan in which 
Christ suffered. The vague rule by which Nisan corresponded 
with the first sign of the zodiac does not seem to tell strongly 
against it, and even if it did, the astronomical reason for an 
intercalation need not have been deemed sufiScient unless 
supported by the unripeness of the grain or of the fruit trees or 

} Vide iupra p. Ill, note 2. 
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by some Bimilar reason (Schlirer, op. cit i. ii. p. 371, Morinua, 
loo. cit). It is therefore not impossible that this was the new 
raoon of Nisan, but for Nisan 14 to fall on a Friday it would 
be necessary for the new inontli to begin on the evening of 
March 4. But the moon could only be visible that evening 
under the most favourable astronomical conditions, and it will 
be observed from the table above that the conditions were as 
unfavourable as tliey possibly could be for that season of the 
year. The moon when new was very near apogee which it 
was still approaching; it would therefore move at its slowest 
rate away from the sun. Again, in respect of latitude it had 
almost reached its southern limit, and was still travelling 
south. This would place it as low on the horizon as was 
consistent with its longitude, and would cause it to set before 
the lighti of the sun had faded sufficiently to render it visible. 
It is in fact very unlikely that the moon would be visible even 
on the following evening. Mr Turner attempts to meet this 
diflSculty by the supposition that a calendar rule existed in 
virtue of which Adar never consisted of more than 29 days; 
this theory I have already attempted to refufce. But even if 
the limitation of Adar to 29 days could be as old as the time of 
Christ, Mr Turner's date would still be beset with difficulties, 
because the easiest date for the phasis of Adar in A.D. 29 is 
February 4, so that thk rule would give the evening of 
March 5 for the beginning of Nisan, and Saturday, March 19, 
for Nisan 14. Whatever date therefore be astronomically 
possible, 29 appears to he impossible. 

By far the strongest part of Mr Turner's case is to be found 
in the mass of patristic evidence which he adduces on behalf of 
A.D. 29, and no astronomical difficulties in the way of this date 
could be quite conclusive unless accompanied by some explana- 
tion of its origin. The only authority whom he quotes in this 
connexion of whom I need make any special mention is one 
whose evidence would, if it liad any value, tell in favour of 33^ 
namely, the heathen chronologist Phlegon. That there wa^ no 
eclipse in 33 corresponding to Phlegon 's description is certain, 
and it is therefore certain that Phlegon must be in error, but 
the easiest correction is that suggested by Kepler (Eclog. chron. 
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1615, p. 126), though afterwards abandoned by him. This is 
to suppose that Phlegon refers to the eclipse of the sun of 
November 24, 29 A.D-, which, according to the latest astro- 
nomical tables (Ginzel, SpeKieller Kanon, 1899) was total in 
Nicaea and Bithjnia, the district, that is, with which Phlegon 
connects the accompanying earthquake, and which attained its 
greatest phase at Nicaea at 10,46 a.m,, and in the rest of 
Bithynia a little later, and must therefore have ended almost 
exactly at noon, the hour at which Phlegon fixes it, A further 
refinement in lunar theory might slightly shift both the belt of 
totality and the hour of the eclipse, but could not materially 
affect the applicability of the passage in Phlegon to the eclipse 
in question. 

It will be most convenient to keep the question of the year 
of the Crucifixion and that of the day of the civil month 
together. No special chronological knowledge would be neces- 
sary for an early Christian computer to discover in what years 
a particular Julian date fell on a Friday, or what Julian dates 
fell on a Frday in a particular year. The balance of tradition 
is decidedly in favour of 29 A.D., and also in favour of March 25, 
and it may be observed that the earliest authorities quoted for 
these two dates are the same^ * Tertullian/ Hippolytua, and the 
Acts of Pilate- Of these 'Tertullian* and Hippolytus represent 
a western trarlition which reckons its dates by the Julian 
Calendar and its years by the names of consuls. The Acts of 
Pilate may be of Palestinian origin, but its use of the Julian 
Calendar and consular dating suggests that this date is obt^ained 
from a western source. In addition to the authorities men- 
tioned by Mr Turner, Mr Conybeare has called my attention to 
the practice of the Churches of Gaul, who, if we may trust the 
Magdeburg centuriators (Cent, ii. 118, 56)^ celebrated the 
Pascha as a fixed festival on March 25 as being the date of 
the Crucifixion, just as they celebrated the nativity on Decem* 
ber 25, and not on a corresponding lunar date\ The alternative 
reading, March 18, in the Acts of Pilate, which Mr Turner 
regards as the more authentic, should, if genuine, be derived 

1 Kepler (op. cii, p. 117} quotes Epiphanius for a aimilar practice among 
tbe Cappadoci&iLB. 
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from a western source. March 18 and March 25 are, as we 
have seen, the dates assi^oed in the Roman almanacks to the 
entrance of the sun into Aries and to the spring equinox 
respectively. A modern might overlook that facL To an 
ancient it would probably be the moat direct association that 
those dates possessed. The desire to know the true anniversary 
of the Crucifixion would probably be strong in the early Church, 
and the date preserved by tradition is just such a date as we 
might expect the Church to find The nativity was^ as is well 
known, celebrated on the '' Natalis invicti solis " of the Roman 
Calendar, the Julian date for the wiuter solstice, our Decem- 
ber 25, A rival date had arisen in Egypt, where another 
calendar was in use, but eventually a compromise was arrived 
at. Even if there had been no evidence to guide the Church to 
the date of the Crucifixion, what would have been more natural 
than to fix it at one of the four cardinal points of tlie year, and 
which of these was possible except the spring equinox^ which 
the Roman almanacks dated March 25 ? But there was stronger 
evidence for this date. The Crucifixion was known to have 
been at the season of the Passover, and the chronological rule 
recognised by Philo which the Christians must themselves have 
applied to the feast of Easter, viz. that the season of the Pass- 
over was that of the spring equinox or of the entrance of the 
suo into Aries, would at once suggest the Roman date for the 
equinox as the nearest possible approach to the Roman date 
for the Crucifixion. The moveable feast of the Paseha was how- 
ever of too long standing to allow this date to develop into a 
fixed fast or feast of the Roman Calendar, but it could easily 
become the traditional date of the Crucifixion. The alternative 
date, March 18, to which the entrance of the sun into Aries 
was assigned, became, as we have seen above, the earliest 
Roman Paschal term, and may well have been an early Roman 
or Julian date for the Crucifixion. 

Now 29 is the only year at all possible for the Crucifixion, 
in which March 18 or 25 fell on a Friday, and it would there- 
fore be the most natural date for the Crucifixion for a Church 
using the Julian Calendar. Furthermore, although the date is 
older than any of the Easter Calendars, the fact that March 25 
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was the true date for Good Friday in the year 29 according to 
Hippolytus's cycle and also according to the 84 years' cycle 
which was afterwards adopted in Eome, would probably give 
this date a great advantage in argument over dates on which 
Good Friday could not possibly have fallen. The date A.D. 29 
may of course have originated in the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
of Luke iii. 1, and the date March 25 (or 18) in the way I have 
indicated. They would easily coalesce. 

This view of the origin of the traditional date is strength- 
ened by a consideration of its rivals. The Basilidians were 
perhaps the first to compile a series of Christian anniversaries 
for diflferent dates in the solar year.* Assuming that they 
employed the Alexandrian Calendar, their dates for the Cruci- 
fixion would correspond to March 21, April 20, April 14. All 
these may have some connexion with ' dies aegyptiaci ' of 
Philocalus, but, what is of more importance, March 21, which 
Clement^ mentions first, and which may therefore have been the 
prevailing date among the Basilidians, would be the true date 
for the spring equinox in the age of Basilides, and, as has been 
shown above, a serious error in the date of the equinox is not 
likely to have been made in Egypt. The other dates men- 
tioned by Mr Turner, viz. March 23 and March 20, are probably 
both dates for the spring equinox, perhaps of Syrian and 
Egyptian origin respectively*, and it is significant that all the 
dates for the Crucifixion, with the exception of two of the 
Basilidian dates, are within the range of dates for the entrance 
of the sun into Aries or of the spring equinox. If they had a 
common origin in a date referred to the Roman Civil Calendar, 
it is difficult to explain why the errors in the tradition should 
all lie on the later side of March 18 or on the earlier side of 
March 25. 

1 Strom, i. 147. * See p. 113 above. 
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Professor Cowell's career, and his contributions to 
Oriental scholarship and learning, will have been recorded 
and estimated elsewhere by Oriental scholars. Meanwhile it 
has been thought that a few words oq some less public aspects 
of a life and character worthy of all reverence and love might 
not be unwelcome here ; and though be was the least describable 
of men, and the portrait in his College Hall says more than 
words can say, I am grateful to the Editors for inviting me, 
who was a brother-Fellow of Coweil eight and twenty years 
and had the privilege of his close friendship, to lay this little 
wreath upon his grave, 

I was never bis pupil, and yet was always his pupil; for it 
was as difficult to know him well without learning from him as 
without loving him. But not Socrates himself concealed better 
than Coweil the instructor's chair, even from his pupils proper ; 
and be posed- — no, be never posed, — ^be felt himself less the 
teacher than the fellow-learner and enquirer; nay sometimes, 
if" be could, he would hail as the suggestion of another what 
was really bis owo. To be sure, unlike Socrates, he accepted 
fees ; but bis eager love of knowledge and of men would often 
give three hours' teaching for one hour*a payraent^ and it was 
now and then tbe disciples and not the master who cried " Hold, 
enough r* — Truly, 'the labour that delighted him physic'd 
pain/ Almost half a century, I believe, bis regular evening 
occupation was reading aloud; an unfailing pleasure to the 
listener and therefore to the reader. Spanish be had read of 
old with FitzGerald ; and at Cambridge be read it with at least 
two other friends, and most kiodly for years with me. At 
intervals now rarer now more frequent we weut through in his 
house several plays of Calderon, and then tbe First Part of 
Don Quixote (our last reading was within a few days of his 
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last illness) ; and alwajs he was the teacher and guide, though 



this never seemed to 



to hi 



How he loved the fine 



occur 

plots and the style of Calderon, and still more the humorous 
pathos of Cervantes ! It was a double pleasure to watch and 
to share his delight in the nobly-phrased, stately method-in- 
mat! ness of the Knight, in the unromantic comments, warnings, 
hopes and troubles of the Squire, in the housekeeper who 
Bcorued and burnt poor Amadis of Gaul and all the books of 
chivalry that had been the Don's undoing, in the scenes at the 
inn, in the genial Curate and the eloquent Canon, — but enough ; 
and farewell, Don Quixote ! — This Spanish reading may seem 
perhaps too private a circumstance to have been recorded here. 
Yet let me record, with an apology, a story more private still. 
Ten years ago a little girl of four presented the Professor 
with a bunch of aconites on his birthday, the 23rd of January ; 
and received next morning, in a fair printed hand, a simple and 
beautiful quatrain of verse in return. Yearly since then, birth- 
day aconites and verses were exchanged ; and the last writing 
of his hand, before illness stayed it for ever, was the poem for 
this year*s birthday; — a moving narrative, begun in January 
1902, of how "the slumbering student in his heart'* had been 
awakened in his earliest teens, and he had become the blissful 
owner of a many-volumed Livy and the newly- published Corpus 
Poetariim, I have ventured to instance those Spanish readings 
and these English poems, as good examples within my own 
knowledge of his all-embracing sympathy with older friends 
and younger, present and past, actual and imagined ■ of his 
quiet joy in books and in flowers, and of his gracious tenderness 
to children, (Those who knew him best have told me that in 
early days he was a willing and a winning teller of tales, and 
would compress a Waverley Novel or other famous story into 
a shape clear and fascinating to intelligent girls or boys.) 

This large human aifection and sympathy seem to have been 
indeed * the very pulse of the machine ' ; the root, the sap, the 
life of all he was and of all that his great powers achieved at 
Oxford, at Calcutta or at Cambridge, kumam nihil a se alienimi 
puiahat. His heart set his mind to work, and wrought with it 
continually. And as literature was the business to which 
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he devoted, as learner and teacher, the work of his life, so good 
literature (for of course, like Charles Lamb, he had his Index 
of 'biblia a-biblia']) furnished the chief of his pure and simple 
recreations, and was the inseparable comrade of the others, 
of which travelling was one. In the later summer always, and 
often in spring, these journeys were a rest and refreshment 
to him and to his incomparable companion, during more than 
twenty of their Cambridge years. At fir^t they went each 
summer to Wales, alone, or sometimes with their friends the 
Professor of Botany and Mrs Babington ; later, Yorkshire or 
Cumberland or the Isle of Wight diew them, with a visit now 
and then to Sussex or Dorset, and one to Switzerland, lo 
some of these tours geology was a main interest, in others 
architecture ; and botany in ail, ever since he began the study 
in earnest, attaining ere long a very considerable knowledge of 
classificadon and structure, and a warm affection for the plants 
and flowers. For many years too^ the summer weeks in Wales 
or Yorkshire were Ibl lowed by a shorter stay at Lowestoft 
(where he used to find tlie Roman nettle, now gone), to meet 
FitzGerald, who would bring his yacht up from the Deben and 
lodge near fchem. There they would pace the pier in various 
talk, watching the beautiful fishing-fleet pass in or out with the 
tide, or would cruise along the co^ist in the yacht, where the 
two friends read inter alia the whole of Sophocles (skipping 
the choruses, which plagued FitzGerald) ; and in the evenings, 
FitzGerald would come to their rooms by the garden-door, and 
sit in the dark (this was de ligueur) and discourse of all things 
in heaven and earth, but chiefly of books and of the Past. 
Sometimes too one of the Editors of this Journal, the intimate 
frieod of Covvell and of FitzGerald, W(juld come over from Becclea 
to join the company. Thus litei-ature always with these 

travellers "pe7^eg7inabatm\ 7'usticabatiir" In Wales Cowell learnt 
and read Welsh, and translated some of the poems of Ap Gwilym. 
1 I have too his fine renderings of some of Michelangelos 

I Sonnets, done mostly in these summer holidays ; as were also 

I the interesting and often charming translations from the Bengali 

I poem Gandl, which were published^ happily before he died, 

I 1 By the Asiatic Society of Beugal, 1&02. 
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twenty years or more after they were written and some of 
them read to me in the course of a flower-hunting walk. 
Such tie tails are given to shew how his tastes and pursuits 
grew together from the root before-mentioned. May another 
instance be added ? Babington's able and friendly help made 
him a botanist ; but one persuasive influence was the chance 
discovery in his reading, of the curions mutual adjustment 
between the sepals of the rose. Magazines he read often ; 
and in a magazine-article on botany he found three monkish 
hexameters on the rose-sepals (printed, by the way, so in- 
accurately that he had the scholar's pleasure of restoring the 
text, but did not of course improve away the false quantity, for 
which the monks were answerable^ As restored, the lines 
(spoken by the sepals) run thus : 

QuinquQ sumus fratres sub eodem tempore nati ; 
Sunt duo barbiiti, duo wunt sine barba creati, 
Unua barbatua sed barba diinidiatiis. 

The quaint verses and the beautiful phenomenon they describe 
helped to determine him for botany ; and surely no one ever 
threw himself into it with keener scientific interest than he, 
shortsightedness not deterring. This study too had of course its 
literary side. He wrote four capital lines on the 'five doveleta 
of the columbine'; began a series of sonnets on the various 
flower-tribes, though only three or four were completed ; and 
was never tired of making botanical mnemonics in verse, some 
brief and simple, others humorously elaborate, so that friends 
would laugh and say the facts were harder to remember with 
than without the Muse's aid. Many exploring walks and 

longer expeditions can never be forgotten. (Once in April he 
went from Cambridge to meet two friends in the New Forest 
and see the wild lungwort, far brighter than in gardens, flowering 
red and blue-purple in meadows and copses,) In these rambles 
he would talk as we weut of the flowers, their haunts or names ; 
how he had found one in the Honister Pass, one on Snowdon 
** with Babington," another at Scarborough or at Bonchurch, 
another nearer home ; or how peiiwinkle e»g, is Latin, and he 
would send next day on a postcard the reference to Pliny's 
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vinca pervinca; and thence he would pass to their life in 
poetry,— in Perdita's lovely discourse perhaps, or in Lycidas^ or 
in Shelley's Bream of the Uiihwum or Wordsworth's Daffodils; 
aud thence to the wide field of books ; and that would lead to 
old home-days or school, or to Oxford and Aristotle, or to 
India, for which he kept his affection fresh, or to his dear 
Cambridge work with devoted pupils, men aud women, of 
successive generations and with not less loyal fellow- editors of 
various books, notably of the Jataka, that 'toil co-operant' 
which added so much happy interest to his later years. 
Throughout his talk there was * high thiukiug/ worthy of his 
* plain living ' ; and the concatenation of all wag somehow 
sympathy. I spoke of Sk postcard. Not to mention here 

his always interesting letters, he had an almost Gladstonian 
alacrity in writing postcards (but not political), to communicate 
anything new-found or renmrkable, most often, but not only, 
about plants or books or both. Of many in my possession, may 
I quote two ? — the first, to illustrate his carefulness in botanical 
(as in all) matters of fact, his Sanskrit and Latin memories, and 
his quiet humour ; the second, his love of finding literary 
parallels. (1) We had been speaking of the tuberose, its shape 
and name; and he wrote (Aug. 19, 1884), "The 'tuberose' or 
' tuber-rose ' is properly Poliantkes tuberosa ; it is an East- 
Indian plant and called in Sanskrit rajani-gandhd 'night* 
scented/ Its name thus comes from its having a bulbous 
root, and so has no connection with tuba :— lam nemo tid}as, 
nemo aera fatiget ! '' (2) We l^ad been talking of the vivid 
picture that begins * Who are these coming to the sa,crifice ? ' 
in Keats's Ode on a Grecian Urn ; and he wrote (Sept. 28, 
1900): 'VAthenaeus quotes from Polycrates' description of the 
Hyacinthia in Sparta, iepua re TrafiTrKujdfj dvovai Ttjif ^fiepav 
ravTT}}/ fcal heiTn/i^ovaiv ot TroXtrai 'navra^ roit^ jpoyplfiov^ 

ahXa iC€vova6aL <rvp,^atvei, ttjv ttoXiv irpo^ rrjp ffeap, 

Athen. iv § 17, 

'What httlo town by river or sea-shore 
Or mountain -built with peaceful citadel 
La miptied of tU folk this pioua mom?*" 
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What shall one say more ? To those who knew him only by 
sight as he moved along the street to the University Library 
or to some friend*s rooms, though they could hardly fail to 
observe the nobility of his head, he may have appeared a shy 
and silent recluse, absorbed in Sanskrit Grammar. Shy he was 
certainly, and not apt to make the first move in speech ; but 
let that move be made by an enquiring or sympathetic neigh- 
bour, and his talk, though in a voice never strong, would be 
free and friendly, full of information, suggestion, anecdote or 
experience. Nor, much as he loved his Sanskrit, was he totus 
in ilia. No scholar was ever less of a pedant than he. He 
read his daily newspaper as regularly as his Athenaeimi. He 
loved Greek and Latin (in which his scholarship was ripe and 
good), and Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and I know not how many 
tongues beside, aa the vehicle of literature ; and literature as 
the expression and treasure-house of human feeling, imagination, 
thought and knowledge. This last word reminds me how his 
heart and mind uttered themselves about knowledge shortly 
before he left us. Seldom I suppose was he seen impatient, 
(unless some report of cruelty or wrong made him indignant, 
*an indignation which was promptly curbed';) but when, at 
his last College Meeting, a doubt was expressed whether an 
eminent Prelate, the founder of our chief Scholarships at 
Corpus, would care, could he know of it, to have Scholarships 
in Natural Science associated with his name, Cowell, silent till 
then, appealing to his friend our Chairman with a note of 
generous impatience in his voice, said eagerly : " Yes, know- 
ledge. Master! in whatever form, Mawson would welcome 
knowledge I " Beyond his own threshold, these were almost hia 
latest words. 

The admirable purity and simplicity of nature, the self- 
forgetful devotion, the thoughtful liberality (to his grateful 
College, for instance)i the wisdom, strength, gentleness, modesty, 
that drew to him the hearts of disciples and friends in East 
and West: — these qualities may be named, but there is no 
describing them, at all events the harmony of them that was 
fuund in Cowell. €v^vtj<f, ei/i/^^i?, ey/A6i///9i in theliighest sense 
was he. Nor may one dwell on that sacred companion- 
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ship of more than fifty yeara, which was the joy of his heart, 
and stimulated, aided, strengthened, cheered or solaced him, 
from even long before the day when "thia delightful lady" 
as FitzGerald wrote ''carried off her young husband to Oxford" 
almost to the day when * death tliem did part/ Nor can one 
sa}^ much of that unaffected piety and steadfast faith, of which 
the presence was felt without words. But let me end by 
reverently quoting yet another postcard, which may throw a 
gleam of light on bis affection and his faith, while it will 
remind us of his love of great writing once more. Just three 
months after his bereavement he wrote (Dec* 29, '99) "I send 
you a fine passage which I found in Augustine's Confessiotis IV 9 
this morning : * Solus enim nullum charum araittit cui omnes 
in illo chari sunt qui non amittitur. Et quis est iste nisi 
Dens noster, Deus qui fecit caelum et terram, et implet ea, 
quia implendo fecit ea ? ^ It exactly expressed a feeling which 
bad been dumbly struggling in my own mind lately/* He 

regained ere long his tranquil cheerfulness ; and, besides the 
higher consolation, found more and more to the last that it is 
vivere bis, vita, posse priore fnd. 




Optiine doctomm doctissime tuque bonorum, 
patcTj dulcia frater, have atque vale! 



C. W. M. 



THE HAMBURG STADTBIBLTOTHEK 
CODEX No. 1. 

The MS. of which the following is a partial collation is 
No. 1 in Steinschneider's Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. in the 
Stadtbibliothek at Hamburg, and Codex 615 of the MSS. collated 
for Kennicott. The former dismisses it in less than five lines 
without even mentioning that it has the Chaldee, and the 
latter devotes to it five lines and a half. As this gives the 
Biblical student no idea whatever of its importance to Old 
Testament Palaeography or 'to the criticism of the text I here 
describe it more minutely. 

This beautiful MS. which is written in a bold German hand 
circa A.D. 1350 consists of 333 folios and is imperfect. It 
contains (1) the Pentateuch imperfect with the Chaldee in 
alternate verses which in its present form occupies folios 1 a — 
264 a ; (2) the Five Megilloth fol. 264 b - 282 a in the following 
order ; Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes and Esther ; 
(3) the Haphtaroth fol. 282 a— 319 6 and (4) the Book of Job 
320a— 333a. The Pentateuch wants Gen. i 26 6— iii 17 a; 
XX 2 — xxi 4; Numb, xxviii 55 6 — xxxiv 24; Deut. ii 14 — 31; 
vii 12 — xi 9; xxv 5 — xxvi 3; xxvii 21 — xxviii 14; xxxiii 2 — 19. 

With the exception of the Song of Moses (Exod. xv 1 — 18) 
which is written according to an especially prescribed arrange- 
ment for which reason the Chaldee here is not in alternate 
verses with the Hebrew but is given separately at the end of the 
Song, each folio has two columns and each column has 30 lines. 
Both the text and the Chaldee are furnished with vowel-points 
and with the same accents. The Massorah Magna which 
occupies the upper and lower margins is distributed very 
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irregularly. Some folios have two lines of this corpus in the 
upper margin and three in the lower; some have one line and 
some have none. The Massorah Parva which is given in the 
outer margins and in the margins between the two columns is 
frequeDtly very copious. 

The letters.— One of the remarkable features of this MS, 
is that it exhibits throughout the text of the Pentateuch nearly 
all the Tittled or Crowned letters^ as well as the peculiarly 
shaped letters which are formulated in the celebrated Mach^or 
Vitry and which I have printed in my edition of the Massorah 
in letter n Rubric 25, They resemble the forms depicted in this 
Treatise and coincide in number more nearly than those in the 
MSS. of the Pentateuch of the Yemen School viz. Nos. 29, 30 
and 31 which I have described in my Iniroduciion to the Mebi-eio 
Bible pp, 641 etc. 

The Division of the Text.^The fifty -four annual Pericopes 
into which the text of the Pentateuch is divided are carefully 
indicated in the margin against each Pericope by the expression 
'^la, whilst the number of verses in each Pericope is given at 
the end of every one. These coincide with the textiis receptus. 
The Open and Closed Sections into which the text is divided 
are carefully indicated in the vacant sectional spaces of the 
text The Open Section is shown by 'D, 'n& or by the full 
expression nninD in the vacant space ; whilst the Closed Section 
is indicated by 'D, 'no or the fully written out nniriD* These 
however seriously deviate from the Received Text as will be 
seen from the following collation : 

, Genesis. — In this book the MS. omits seven Closed Sections 
(v 9, 12, 15, 18, 28; x 15, 21) and has seven Op€m Sections 
(iii 20 ; iv 5 ; v 3 ; vii 1 ; xxx 14 ; 22 ; xlix 3) which are not in 
the ten'tus receptas. It moreover gives iive as Open Sections 
('S) which are Closed ('o) in the Received Text {y 25] ix 8 ; 
xxvi 34; xxvii 1 ; xlvi 28) and vice versa five Closed ('d) which 
are ('s) Open (xxi 22 ; xl 1 ; xli 1 ; xlix 8, 14). 

Ten of the Open Sections are described as nriK nl^u 'S (v. 3 ; 
vi 5 ; XXXV 9) or simply as niie^ % (v 6 ; x 1 : xii 10; xviii 1 ; 
XXXV 22; xxxvi 9; xlix 27); whilst in three instances it is 
stated pD^ 1V3 nmriE (xxv 19; xxxii 4; xxxvi 1). In six 
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instances the vacant space has nnno (viii 7 ; xv 1 ; xxiii 1 ; 
XXXV 1 ; xxxix 1 ; xlix 21). As the Open and Closed Sections 
are respectively denoted by 'D and 'D which invariably occupy 
the vacant space of these Sections the expression nnno would 
naturally signify the Triennial Pericopes. Of these six however 
two only coincide with those given in my edition of the Bible 
(xv 1 ; xxxix 1). Hence if this expression is really designed to 
indicate the Sedarim we have here additional proof that the 
diflferent Massoretic Schools followed diflferent traditions with 
regard to these divisions.^ Against the Open Sections in 
Gen. iv 8 6 ; xxxv 22, b is the remark yvM 'pDD 'DD n"^ indicating 
that there are eighteen such sectional breaks in the middle of 
the verse.' 

Exodus. — In this book the MS. omits one Open Section 
only (vi 13). It has however seven new Open Sections (ii 11 ; 
viii 1 ; xiv 30 ; xxvi 7, 18 ; xxxii 33 ; xxxvii 6) and ten Closed 
Sections (xiii 15; xvi 6; xxii 18, 29; xxiii 2, 3; xxv 17; 
xxviii 23, 30; xxxii 30). It gives seven Open Sections 
('d) as 'D = Closed (xiv 26; xvi 11; xxxiii 12; xxxiv 1, 27; 
xxxix 2, 33) and vice versa six as 'D = Open which are Closed 
in the Received Text (xxii 4; xxix 38; xxxv 1; xxxviii 1; 
xl 24, 28). Thirteen of the Open Sections are described as 
ni^J^ nna (iii 18 ; x 18 ; xii 21, 43 ; xiii 1, 8 ; xxii 24 ; xxxi 12 ; 
xxxii 7 ; xl 34) or as nniK' 'D (ix 22 ; xv 1 ; xxvi 31). Moreover 
miK^'D is four times against a Closed Section (vi 2; vii 14; 
xxii 9; xxvi 31), whilst j^d> iv 'D is used in four instances 
against an Open Section (xxv 31 ; xxx 17; xxxiii 17; xxxv 4) 
and five times with regard to a Closed Section (xviii 6 ; xx 2, 
19 ; xxxix 27 ; xl 33). The expression nino occurs in con- 
nection with fifteen sections (vii 1 ; x 1 ; xi 1 ; xxi 1 ; xxvi 15 ; 
xxxi 1, 18; xxxv 30; xxxvi 14, 20; xxxvii 1, 10; xxxix 30, 32; 
xl 30). Four, or perhaps five, of these only coincide with the 
Sedarim in my edition of the Bible viz. Exod. xi 1 ; xxi 1 ; 
xxxi 1 ; xxxvii 1 ; xxxix 32 or 33. 

Leviticus. — In this book none of the Sections are omitted. 

^ Comp. my Introduction to the Hebrew Bible p. 32 etc. 

a Comp. The Massorah, letter Q Bubrics 144 — 187 Vol n p. 449 ed. Ginsbnrg. 
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It has however three Open Sections (vii 22; x 13; xxv 14) 
and seven Closed Sections (v 7 ; x 9 ; xiii 33 ; xv 18 ; xvii 13 ; 
xxii 14; xxvi 18) which are not in the texttis receptus. It gives 
six as 'D = Open Sections which are 'd — Closed (i 10 ; ii 1, 4, 7 ; 
V 14 ; vi 7) and vice versa three as 'D — Closed which are 'd = 
Open (iv 27 ; V 17, 20). It has niw nns in the vacant space of 
twelve Sections. Eleven of these are Open Sections (iii 12 ; 
iv 1 ; vii 1, 11 ; xiii 29 ; xvi 1 ; xvii 1 ; xix 1 ; xxii 17 ; xxiii 4, 
9) and one Closed (xxiii 1). The expression nnno is used 
twice (vi 1, 12) one of which only (vi 12) coincides with our 
Seder, 

Numbers.— In this book also none of the Sections in the 
Received Text are omitted. The MS, however has four Open 
Sections (vi 13 ; vii 4 ; x 18; xv 4) and three Closed (x 22, 25 ; 
xxvii 18) which are not in the tewtiLs receptus. It moreover 
gives five as 'D = Open Sections which are 'D = Closed (ix 15 ; 
X 35 ; xvii 1 ; xviii 21 ; xxxi 25), and vice versa four as 'D = 
Closed (vii 48 j xv 32; xx 7; xxi 21) which are 'a = Open in 
the Received Text. It is remarkable that neither mw nns nor 
mno occurs in connection with any of the Sections in this 
book. 

, Deuteronomy. — In this book also none of the Sections in 
the Received Text are omitted. The MS. however has four 
Closed Sections which are new (xviii 14; xxvii 20; xxxi 16; 
xxxiii 23). One Section is described as 'D = Open (xxii 23) 
which is 'D = Closed in our text. Neither ni^K* nns nor nillD 
occurs in connection with any of the Sections, hut against both 
the Closed Sections in ii 8 b and v 18 is the remark pos 'DB n"^ 
J?TO3 which as we have seen is the identical note on the Open 
Section in the middle of the verse in Gen. iv 8 6 ; xxxv 22 k 

The above analysis shows that (1) this Codex has 64 new 
Sections, of which 25 are Open and 29 Closed ; that (2) in no 
fewer than 41 instances in which the MS. coincides with the 
breaks in the tewtus receptus the character of these Sections is 
the reverse i.e. 19 are expressly marked as (a) Open which are 
(d) Closed and vice versa 22 are as emphatically marked (d) 
Closed which are (d) Open and that (3) the MS. omits 8 Sections 
which are in the Received Text, 

JouTTial of Philology, vol. rm. 9 
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One of the remarkable features of this MS. is that it also 
indicates in the vacant spaces of the text in Canticles and the 
book of Esther the Open and Closed Sections by the insertion 
of TID and 'no. 

Canticles. — This book is divided into fifteen Sections. Six 
of these are Open and are duly marked TlD (i 9 ; ii 8 ; iii 9 ; 
V 2; viii 5, 8) and nine are marked 'riD Closed (iii 1, 6; iv 8, 12; 
vi4, 10; vii8, 11, 13). 

Esther is divided into fourteen Sections. Eight of these are 
marked 'nD Open (i 9, 13, 16 ; ii 1, 21 ; iii 1, 8 ; vi 1) and six 
'no (ii 5 ; iv 1 ; viii 1, 7 ; ix 29 ; x 1). 

These variations in the Pentateuch and in the two of the 
Five Megilloth clearly show that the Sectional Divisions of the 
text are based upon a recension which obtained in a particular 
School of redactors and which is diflferent from the textus 
receptus. 



Raphe and Dagesh. 

Not only are the aspirated letters (n D D n 3 n) uniformly 
denoted by Raphe, but all the other letters with the exception 
of the gutturals, whether at the beginning, middle, or at the end 
of a word are alternately marked with the horizontal stroke. 
The following examples alphabetically arranged will suflSce to 
illustrate this phenomenon : 

Gen.ivll HflV^ Gen. v 6 D^Je? Gen. iv 16 HB'Gen.ivlS '^m 

„ vil2 nwn „ iv 2PiDhi „ iii 19-% „ iii 19 nm 
„ „12 n^3 „ iii 18 m. „ „ 17 'i>\ „ iv 7n^P^n 

The Dagesh also is used in the same phenomenal manner as 
will be seen from the following examples : 

Gen. iii 17 TWV Gen. iv 6 6^ Gen. iii 17 Vlp^ Gen. iv 21 jnj 
,, iv 1 re „ V 1 ^BD „ „ 17 1» „ ii 9 3te 
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The VowEL'PoiNTs. 

Both the einploynienfc and position of the gi'aphic signs are 
abnormal in connection with some of the consonants. 

\. — ^The audible Yav at the end of a word whether as suffix 
third person singular masculine, or as a constituent part of the 
expression, which is without a vowel sign in the present 
Massoretic text is in this MS. with Sheva in the body of the 
letter. Thus i^n« i« a™ Gen. iv 8 ; vff? is a^J^ Gen, iv 23 ; 
m is m Gen. xii 10* 

n. — The guttural Cheth at the end of a word after Pathach 
which has no vowel-point according to our system is furnished 
with Sheva. Thus n^f\ and n^\ are rf7f\ and np^\ Gen. iii 22. 
The Pathach furtive which in certain words is placed under the 
GketJi and which is sounded before it, disappears in this MS. and 
Sheva takes its place. Thus for instance nj is T\i Gen. vi 9 and 
lyn is rin Gen. vi 17. When the Cheth is preceded by Yod 
the latter takes the Pathach and the Cheth has Sheim. Thus 
nV'fB is nioyi!) Gen. iii 18 ; nn is rin Gen. viii 2L 

V— The audible Yod at the end of a word after Pathach or 
Karnetz — whether as suffix first person singular or as a con- 
stituent part of tlie expression, which according to our system 
is without a vowel-sign, is in this MS. with Chirek. Thus 
^t« is .^^« Gen. iv 10 ; *n is ,^n Gen. v 5. 

y.— The guttural Ai/in which is without a vowel -sign at the 
end of a word after Pathach has in this MS. Sheva. Thus i?!r?l 
is m^ Gen. iv 4; i;iM is ra Gen. iv 16. This system of 
vocalization is exhibited in MSS. Nos, 16 and 28 described in 
ray Introduction to the Hebrew Bible pp. o(i5 etc. ; 632 etc. 



Various Readings. 

The variations in this MS. from the tewttis receptus however 
are not confined to the external form such as the Sectional 
divisions and the peculiar use of the graphic signs. They 
extend both to the consonants and the accents as will he seen 
from the following analysis of the first ten chapters of Genesis : 

9—2 
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From the notes in my edition of the Bible on the respective 
passages it will be seen that some of these variations are 
supported by other MSS. Far more important however than 
these are the diflferent readings given in the marginal Massorah 
in the MS! from other Codices. There are about fifty-six of 
this category which I subjoin, giving the textual reading as 
exhibited in the MS. with the variations against the respective 
words. 
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Both the Paseks and Legarmehs are carefully indicated in 
the margin against the respective words, the former by the 
abbreviation bD and the latter by }h. These signs form an 
integral part of the Massorah Parva on the whole text. In 
Genesis alone the text exhibits three Legarmehs which are not 
in the teodus receptus viz. vpMI^D (Gen. xxxii 11) linjpDTiKl 
xxxvi 6) and ^*^^^ ' ^'^ (xlvii 19). They are not only so in the 
text but each is marked in the Massorah Parva with )h. It 
will be seen that r\oh is here with Munach whilst in the 
Received Text it is *^^( with Darga, 



The Chaldee Version of the Pentateuch. 

The Chaldee of the so-called Onkelos which follows each 
verse of the Hebrew original is of peculiar critical importance 
inasmuch as the glossator in more than ninety instances gives 
in the margin various readings from other MSS. These are 
indicated by the customary formula Kb. When the variations 
simply affect the vowel-points and not the consonants, the 
graphic signs alone are given which are partly under the 
formula *kd and partly outside it. Thus for instance the textual 
reading in Numb, xx 14 is ^JPHSf^. Other Codices however 
which exhibit identically the same consonants read them with 
diflferent graphic signs. In the margin where the glossator 
gives this variation he does not reproduce the letters in question 
but simply gives the vowel-points viz. t:t-?5 = ^}^03?^^. Some- 
times however he gives the various graphic signs without 
the formula vb. Thus for instance the textual reading in 
Numb, viii 2 is ^^^w?. Against this the marginal reading is 
simply ..rir = ^'*^K^. This explanation will aid the student in 
understanding the decipherment of the variations exhibited in 
the following Register. 
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and which the Nakdan has supplied in the margin. It must 
however not be uoderstood that this collation of the original 
Hebrew or of the Chaldee Version is complete. If this first 
attempt should lead other students to continue the collation 
more thoroughly it will be an irpportant contribution to Hebrew 
Palaeography and to the textual criticism of the Old Testament. 
I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude to the 
Governors of the Hamburg Stadthibliothek for generously sending 
me this MS. to the care of the British Museum, and notably to 
the courteous Dr Robert Munzel through whose kind help I 
-obtained this important Codex. 



CHRISTIAN D. GINSBURG. 




ON SOME PASSAGES IN ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS li^ 



(i) 

ii 1069^ 18 m<TT ov fiopop fcara irv^^e^ijfeo^ eVSe^^exat ix firj 
opTo^f aXXa xal ef oi^to? jtyperai irdpTa, 8vpafi€i pblprot Svto^^ 
iic fii} Svro^ SI ipepyela, teat rovr iarl to 'Apa^wyopov ev 
{^iXriQp yap ») ofiov Trdpra) xal 'E^ttcSo^Xcoi/? to fuj^ fcai 
^Apa^ifidv&poVy Kol ft><r A7}p.ofcpir6K ip^atv^ r^v ofiov irdpra, 
Bvvdfi€i, ipepyeia S* otJ. Strre rrj'f vXij^ Slp ^lep ^fLfiePOi. 

In this passage Aristotle's conceptioa of matter as Svpdfiet 
flip OP fjLT} OP Se ivepyeiq, ' what is potential ly existent bat not 
actually ', is brought face to face with the primitive conceptions 
of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Anaximander, and Democritua. 
So much is clear. But when we come to details, several 
perplexing questions present themselves. In particular, (a) why 
does Aristotle — who at A viii 989^ 17 identifies Anaxagoras' pov<i 
with €P in the Platonic sense of the word and his Trava-irepfiia 
with 6dT€pov^i\eTe assert that ep is a better description of the 
irapfrfreppiia than o/iou irdwra ? (6) by what right does Aristotle 
(implicitly) use fjuyp^a to describe the material principle of 
Anaximander, which, if he was a monist, was certainly not a 
/iSy^o ? (c) what does Aristotle mean by ascribing to Democritus 
the doctrine that ^p ifiov irdpra Svpd^iei ipepyeia S* oif ? and, 
finally, (d) would it not seem that the addition of the words 
&vpdp€i ip€py€ia S* ov is exactly what ought to reconcile 
Aristotle to Anaxagoras' theory of the material cause ? 

It seems to me that these difficulties have their origin in 
the assumption of the commentators that the proposition ^eX- 
Tiop yap rj ofxov irdpra is a parenthetical sentence having for its 
subject TO ep. For my own part, I believe (1) that the subject 
of the proposition ffiXriop yap tj o^ov irdpra is, not ep, but 7}p 
op^v irdvra Svpdp^i ipepyeia S' ov in line 23 : (2) that, for €P, op 
should be substituted ; (3) that 'Ep^ireSotcXiovti and 'Apa^ipLap- 
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hpov are governed, not by to fitjfia, but by to Sv^ so that 
TO i^yfia, m apposition to to Spj refers to Empedocles alone : 
(4) that the words xal 'Fi^ireBofcXeou^ to filyf^a, koX ^Ava^i^dp- 
BpoVt fcal t»9 Aflj/jtoArptTo? ff^fjaiv parenthetically appended to to 
^Apa^arfopQv &v, indicate that the doctrines of Enapedocles, 
Anaximander, and Democritus, shonld be amended in the same 
way as the doctrine of Anaxagoras, namely, by a distinct ad- 
mission that the material principle, in its elemental state^ is no 
more than potentially existent, 

I write then— /cat tout €(jtl to ^Aifa^ayopov ov^ ^bXtiov 
yap ^ ofj^ov frdvTa {fcal 'E/A7re8o/cXeof?, to pZyp^a^ teal 'Ai/af i/irti/- 
ZpQVj KoX CU9 ATjfLOKpiTOfi <f>t}(np) T/y ofiov TfdvTa Bvpdfiei^ ivep- 
yeia S* ov: and I understand Aristotle to say — 'and this is 
Anaxagoras' op; for '^p o^ov irdvra Bvj/d/iei ipepjeia S* ov is 
a better statement of Anaxagoras' meaning than 6p.ov irdvTa 
without the qualifying wordis : and similar supplements would 
help to a better appreciation of the teaching of Empedocles, 
Anaximander, and DeToocritus. Thus these philosophers must 
have grasped the notion of a material cause '. 

It will be seen that with my text (a) Aristotle no longer 
seeks to force npon Anaxagoras a technical use of evi (6) 
the principle of Anaximander is no longer absurdly spoken of 
as a puyfLa : (c) the doctrine 7;i> ofiov trdvra hvpd^Ei ivepjeia 8^ 
ov is no longer absurdly foisted upon Democritus: (d) the 
words ^P 6p>ov wdirra SvpdfMet^ ipepyela S* ov take their proper 
place as Aristotle's improved presentation of Anaxagoras' 
doctrine. 

For the phrase ^al mi? AfjfiojcptTo^ ^prjat compare A vi 
107P 26 /Cairo t €t m Xeyovaip oi SeoXoyot 01 iK pvkto^ yevvoap- 
T€?, fj CU9 oi <j>vin/col 7JV Qp.ov irdpra j^pijp^ard (fiaai, to avTo 
dhvuarop, de gen. et corr, B i 329'' 13 i? S* eV t^ Tt/tat^ 
yiypaTTTai ovBepa e;^et Btapitrfiop. B i 329^ 1 ravTa fX€P yap 
fL€Ta^dXk€i el^ aXkfjXa, teal ov^ &>? Ep^TreSo/cXi}^ xal ertpot 
XiyouatP, For the order of the words ^iXriop yap 17 opLov 
irdpTa,,.^p Qfiov irdpTa Bvpdp^et evepyeia B' ov^ compare de 
miinia V xii 435* 5 Bto xal irepl dpatcXda-etii^^ ^eXrtop tj ri^v 
S'yfrip i^iova^ap dpaKXaaffaij top d^pa irda"^€ip utto tov ayijfiaTOfi 
teal yf^pm/MaTo^i p^ixP'' '^^P ^^ ^^ ^^^ V^ 
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(ii) 

vi 1071^ 33 ael y^p elval ^aat tcimjo-tv. aXkh, hta ri xal 
riva oi Xifyovaip^ oiSe wSl ovBe ttjv alriav, ovSeif yap <o? eryye 
teiveiraiy aXXa Set ti ael virap'^etv^ &<Fir€p vvv f^vaet p^hv iSt, 
^la fie 7} VTTO vov tj aXkov a>BL 

Bonitz in his note on this passage writes : " Sed quoraodlo 
vel construenda sint vel intelligenda haec verba; aWd Bet ti 
del virap')(eiVy non video/* Now according to Bonitz the reading 
of A'' is Bel Tt alei rt; according to Christ it is SeZ alel ri. In 
any case, I suspect that the original had Sel rt Bid ri vwdp'^etp, 
which manifestly gives a perfect sense : * there must be a 
reason'. That Btd ri might easily become alei rt is obvious. 
For the confusion of a and et, see Bast p. 706. 



(iii) 

vii 1072* 24 ewcl B^ rd tavovpL^vov koX kivovv koX pteaov 
Toivvv ifTTi Tt & ov Kii^ovpepov fCip€L diSiou fcal ovo-ia xal 
ivepyma oZaa. 

So the MSS. What Aristotle means, is plain enough : 
'whereas there are (a) that which both receives motion and 
communicates it, Kipovp^evov koI fcivovif, and (b) that which 
receives motion without communicating it, Kipovfiet/ov xal pij 
fcipovpf we require, to complete the series, (c) that which 
communicates motion but does not receive it, Ktvovv xal ptj 
fcivovp^epoify Kii/Qvif dKivTjTop^ or, as it is here expressed, o ov 
Kivovpevov KLvel\ But how is this meaning to be obtained 
from the words ? 

Pseudo' Alexander tells us explicitly that we must punctuate 
after pUaop ; understand eari Be xal to Kivovpevov povm^ ; and 
begin the apodosis with roivvi/. But manifestly his subaudi- 
tion is impossible ; the position which he assigns to roivvv at 
the beginning of the apodosis is no less so; and teal before 
pLea-ov remains unexplained. Bonitz in his commentary p, 495 
(cf. his Observationes p. 125) suggests, either eVel 8e to mvovv 
tcaX KiVQvpevoif pLlaov^ ecrri Toivvv ri o ov xivovftepop Kwet, or 
eVel Be to /lei/ Kivovpevop teal p^t) kipovv, to Bk Kivovp^evov KaX 
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tctPOVVt Koi rplrop roLuvif io'Tt, tl q ou tctvov^evoif tcipeZ Neither 
of these Buggestions is convincing. The corruptions assomed 
in the former, though inconsiderable, are not probable, and the 
result obtained is unsatisfactory : and though the latter gives a 
satisfactory result, the corruptions assumed are equally im- 
probable and far more extensive. 

Now it seems to me that the requisite sense may be 
obtained at a very small cost. For fiiaop, substitute fiiQ, ov. 
We shall then have eVel Se to klvqv^^vqv xat klvovp koX fiij^ 
OP roivvp iurl n o ov kipov^^pqp /civei: * since the xtpov^epov 
is both Ktpovp and /aj} kipovv\ [in other words, 'since there 
are two sorts of Kivovfiepov, a xwovfLepop which is xtvovp and 
a KiPovpiepop which is /at) klvovp 'J ' there is also, to complete 
the series, something existent which is kivovp and ^?) klvov- 

fL€PQV \ 

Plainly, this is exactly what we want Moreover the 
correction is palaeographically plausible. For ao uncial H 
having for its second Hmb a line slightly curved and slightly 
detached from the central bar, might well be read as EC, just 
as, notoriously (see Bast pp. 716, 916 &c), the same letter has 
been not seldom converted into IC 

It has occurred to me to wonder whether Themistius had 
before him the correct reading. For, in the Hebrew-Latin 
version published in 1558, Finzius has *cum igitur detur 
mobile moveos et mobile non movens, necessario datur et 
movens non mobile^; whence it would seem that Themistius* 
paraphrase was something such as iirel toIpvp vrrdp'yet kipov- 
fiei'op xal tctpovp fcal kipov^^vop teal fjLr} kipovp, ef apdy/cf}^ 
V7rap^€L KipQvp fcat p.r} fcipovfMepop, 

In couclusioTj, I may note that, as here, starting from xipov- 
fi€Pop, Aristotle distingui&ihea two sorts of xipov^pov, one which 
is KtPovp and another which is /a^ kipovp^ and thence infers the 
existence of a /cipovp which is firj KipovfiepoPf so in de anima 
r X 433^ 13, where in a study of appetency Aristotle has 
occasion to enumerate the three members of this series^ starting 
from the other end of the scale he begins by dividing kipovp 
into two sorts, kipovp which is a/ctPTirop and kipovp which is 
also Kipov^pop. 
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(iv) 

X 1075^ 37 oi Zk XijopTG^ rhv apiBpiov Trp&rov top f£a07)fia- 
TiKOP fcal ovT€0^ ael aX\7}i/ ix^ft.ivijv ovtriap teal dp')^a<; ifcacTT}^ 
aXXa9j iiretao^icxiSTi ttjv tov Travro^ oucriaif 7rotou<riv {ovSev yap 
^ €Tepa Tj} eripa avp^ffdWerai o7>aa rj firj o^aa) zeal dp)^a^ 
TToXXd^' ra Be opra ov fiovXerai iroXireveadaL xaxtafj. ov/c 
dyaOov TToXufcotpapiTj' el<i xoipupo^; eo-raj. 

When Aristotle complains that the contemporary academica 
eVcicjoSi&jSi? 7rotov(Ti Tf}P tov Traj/ro? ovaiap, and scoiiifully 
quotes against them ovtc ayaffop TroXuKoipapiij' eU Kolpavo^ 
€(TT(i}, he manifestly feels himself ahsolutely secure against 
retort. Yet at 1073* 37 he affirms the existence of a plurality 
of Ktpovpra afcti^ra equal in number to the tftopal twv wXapi^* 
rmp-^^jiat'epop toipvp Srt TotravTa^ t ova-ia^ avayKolop etpatr 
T1JV re <f>va'iv atSlav^ xal dxiptjrov^ xaS" ahrks xa\ apev fieyi^ 
0ov^: and at 1074^ 14, having in the interval attempted an 
estimate of the number of a^alpai necessary to account for the 
planetary motions, he tells us once more that there are as many 
axipTjra as there are a^aipat to be set in motion — to fiep ovp 
TfXrjBo'; Tolyp o^i^aiptAP earm too-ovtop, Sare /cat ra^ ovaia^ xal 
ra^ fip')(aq ra? dxip^rov^ xal rd^ alaOijTas roaaiira^ evXoyov 
v7roXa0€ii*. These ^tj^oOi/ra, inasmuch as they are dxiprjTa, do 
not receive their motions from the irpmrov kivqvp dxipijTov, 
whose function is indeed at 1073'* 28 expressly distinguished 
from theirs : opmpLev Se iraph rr}p tov TravToq rifp aTrX-^p (f>opdv, 
17 1/ KtvGtP <f>api^ep TTiP irptiyrrip ova lap xal dxipijrop, dXXa^ (fiOpA<; 
ov<ra^ Td<; rtap ^Xapi]Ta}p diBiov<}. If then these xipovpra are 
dxivTfTa and do not receive their motion from the m^pmrop 
Ktpovv dtclpTjTOP, how can Aristotle claim that his universe is 
not €7r€moBt(i!>St}% and that it has no more than el? xoipapo^ V 

To show that the inconsistency is only apparent, is my 
purpose in the present note. 



1 Bonitz, who&e absolute honesty ib 
one of the qualities wbicli give to his 
commentary its supreme importance, 
frankly acknowledges both the diffi- 
culty and his inability to resolve it. 
" Hi inotorea aeterni immobilea," he 
ftays at p. 505, *^quam habeant ad 
sammitm primi coeli motorem ratio- 



neni, frustra ah Ar, quaeaiv^rifi, Ao 
dcos diij9ve Bimilea quum eos essa 
dicit, ab nnitate dei, quam enixiasime 
contendit, quasi invito a ad multitu- 
dinem inferiorum quoi^ondam deornm 
Tide tor deaciviflfie " : and at p* 526 he 
again indicates bis perplexity. 
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Now, without question^ the wpmrov klvovv d/cipf}Top, which, 
by attraction {fcivet Se &»? ip<x>p.€Pop 1072^ 3) sets in motion the 
sphere of the fixed stars, is Beo^ or vov^, who ' energizes con- 
tinually ' {ivepyel Be ex^v 1072^ 22) in the contemplation of his 
own thoughts. What then are the Ktvovvra aKLprira 1 They 
are — for there is nothing else with which they can be equated— 
the thoughts of ff^o^ or 1/01)9. But this j^ov? and its potjtop are 
identical : kavrav Se voel i^oi)? Kara p>eTaKi}'^iv rov potjtov. 
poTjro^ yap 'yiyierai Ovyydvmv koX pomv^ ftScfTe ravrop vovs fcaX 
voTfTop 1072^ 20. Hence, in virtue of the identity of the divine 
mind and its thoughts, there is but one Koipavo^, although, 
inasmuch as it and they, by attraction, severally and indepen- 
dently set in motion the spheres of the fixed stars and of the 
planets, they are all of them fapouura dKivT^Ta, In a word, 
whereas as dtcivjira it and they are a unity, as tavovvra they 
perform distinct functions. 

Manifestly, here, as often, Aristotle Platonizes, For, the 
ictvovvra dtcitnjra of Ai'istotle are related to the irpmrov 
tcivovp dKLinjTQp in precisely the same way in which the 8eol 
6emv of the Timaeus are related to tiie htj^iuupjos: that is to 
say, both the Kipovvra aKiPT^ra of Aristotle which set in motion 
the planetary spheres, and the 0€ot demp of Plato which, when 
they receive from the S7}fiiovpy6^ body and position in space J 
become stars, are the thoughts of the one supreme mind. 

But we must not overlook the fundamental diflFerenc€ 
between the two philosophers. Whereas Plato seeks to express 
what is material in terms of mind, and in virtue of his idealise 
is a * monist', Aristotle regards the mind which attracts and thfl 
matter which is attracted as distinct entities, and never professes' 
to be anything but a dualist. Indeed we find him at A ix 
992** 9 sharply criticizing Plato's pretensions. Accordingly, 
whereas Plato at the end of the Timaeas pronounces his unifi- 
cation of mind and matter to be complete, here, at the end of 
book A, distinguishing between them, Aristotle claims to have 
established the unity, not of mind and matter, the governor 
and the governed, but of governing mind only. 
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NOTES ON QUINTILIAN BOOK X. 

I print these notes as I wrote them out for press thirty 
years ago, adding examples here and there from my collections. 
Any coincidence with later publications is therefore accidental. 
The pages and lines are those of my unfinished edition (Cam- 
bridge 1870). 



Chapter V. What to write (cf, c. 3 § 4). 

e^tp PARANTiBUS. iWN EST ifi/fus QUiDEM €^iv parantibu??* 
non est hiiius quidem Bursiafi : heximparantibns {sup. x est c 
lit videtur) quidem Bii,hec inparantibus quidem Bg,experantibus 
id qua idem b, hec exuberantis quidem est M, hoc quidem 
exnberantis sit Spalding et sic fere edd. poster iores. Halm, 

§ 1 1. 14 If x/ 1§11. 3n. 

1.16 EST lAM est iam scnpsi : est etiam Ubri. Halm. 

PR! MO LIBRO c. 9 where as dicendi pHviordia fables, sen- 
tentiae, ckriae, ethologiae are recommended for boys as yet too 
young for the rhetorician's teaching. 

PUERORUM 1 1 24 L W n. See Bonnell cidolescens, adolescen- 
tulus, puet\ Philostr. (liimeelf a pupd) thus describes the school 
of Proklos of Naukratia at Athens s. Il 21 § 8 ra Sf T79 fieXirT}^ 
irdrpta rav^pl rovrm Biiiceiro mSe. kfcarov Zpa')Qik^ aira^ 
Kara^aXovri i^fjp aKpoddOat tqv (hi ')(p6vop. ^p S* avrm teal 
d'^fCT} j3ifiXla>p iwl T7j^ olfcia^, mp fiETtjp rot? ^vWey ofiipo is is to 
7rXj}p(t>fia tPjs dxpodo'ems. (is 8e p,r/ dvpirroipLev aW'tfKovs 
p.7)S€ aKmiTTOip^ep, a iv rats twp cocftttrrt^p ^vpavaiais fjiiXet 

1ylyp€a0aty dGpooi itreKoXovfLeOa koI itcaOtj^ieOa^ iaxXTjOepreSi ol 
fit€p iralBe^ teal 01 iratSaymyoi ^i^roi, rn fieipaKta S' avroL 
TO fL€P ovp SiaX€')($f}pai avTOP eV a-wapio'TOts €K€tTOf ore S* 
Journal of Philology, vol* xxh. 10 
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fieXcTT} Sc T179 TTporepaia^ wpoeitipafieyi] ierexvfcXeiro, 

1.17 SECUN no e. 4>fahHla, argumentmn, h iMoria,(^i(irrati07ies\ 
dvatTfcevT], Karao'tcevt}, communes locij thesis ^ coniecturales causae, 
leffum laiis ac mtup&t'atio. c. 10 suasoride iudicialesque materiae. 

SED ut explicemus, 

I 18 DE QUO NUNC AGITUR cf. tlie legal phrase qua de re 
a^ifwr Brisson, form, v 169. 

UNDE COPIA ET FACILITAS MAXIME VENIAT 1 § 1 I 2 n. ^ 

5—8. 

VENIAT many exx. in Bonnell of this use. 

§ 2 1. 19 VERTERE GRAECA IN LATINDM Plin. ep. VIl 9 § 2 

utile inpnmis et muUi ^yraecipimit vel ex graeco in latiniini 
yel ex latino vertere in graeciira [Quintil. § 4 1.33]: qtio 
gener^e es^eraitatiofiis proprietas splendorque verborum^ copia 
figurarum [cf Quintil. | 3 1. 29], in^ explicmidi^ praeterea 
imitatione optimoruni similia inveniendi /abulias paratur : simul 
quaelegentemfefeUissent,trQ.n^fereniem fugere non poasiint 
[Quintil. § 8 1, 23^ — 6]: inteUegentia ex hoc et indicium adquiritur. 
Almeloveen cites Hieron, pi\ in chron. Euk. init. vetiis iste di^er- 
tQjnim mosfait, ut exercendi ingenii causa graecos libros 
latino sermone absolverent, et quod plus in se diffi^cidtatis 
habet poejuuta illustriuin viroj^uni addita metri necessitate t7'a7is- 
ferreut, unde et noster Tuilius PI a ton is integros libros 
arl verhuui interpretatus est: et cnra Arafcura iam 
romauum hexametris versibus edidisset, in Xenophontis 
oeconomico lusit. in quo opere ita saepe aiireum, iilud flnmen 
eloqueniiae scah'is qwibusdam et turbulentis ohicibus retafrdatur^ 
ut, qui vnterpretdta nesciunt, a Cicm^one dicta non credanL cf. 
Aschara'a rules for translation and re translation, scholemaster 
e<l 18G3, 2—6, 93 -7. 100—6, 274, Wesfcermann u 168 o. 13. 
Sue! de gramm. et rhet. 25 (= do rheb. I p, 122 pr. Reiff.) 
ititei'ditm Graecorura scripta con vertere. c. 26 (— c. 2 
p. 123, Cicero in a letter to M, Titinnins) : contiiiebar mdem 
doctissimorum hominum auctoritatef qui eadstimahant Ghuecis 
ewercitafionibus ali melius ingenia jmsse. 

1. 20 ID SE L. CRASSUS IN ILL IS UICEKONIS DE ORATORE 

LiBRis DIGIT FACTITASSE Cic, de or I § 155 postea miki placuit. 
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eoqu e sum usus adules cetis , 11 1 siimruorura oratorum graecaa 
orationes explicarera. quibtis lectis hoc assequebar, ut, 
cum ea quae legeram graece latine redderem, non solum 
optimis verbis uterer et tanien usitatis, sed etiam expri- 
merem quaedam verba imitando, quae nova nostris 
esseut, dumiiiodo essent idonea. 

I 21 ID CICEEO SUA IPSE PERSONA FREQUENTISSIME PRAE- 

CIPIT Spalding questions this. ' neque enim nisi in genere 
commendatam graecarum litterarum exercitationem memiDi 
me reperire in script is Ciceroniani^, velut initio libb. de Off., 
de Fin. J eaque parte Bruti, ubi de studioruni suorum ratione 
exponit. suapicor et banc frequsntissime de vertendo graeca 
praecipientis Giceroms mention era esse ab ilia toties nobis 
animad versa securitate Quintiliani, qui libros cum maxime 
laudatos neque memoria tenuerit neque inspexerit.' Cic. Tuac, 
III § 29 itaqm apud EaHpiden a Theseo dicta laudantur ; 
licet enim fUt saepe facimus, in latiiium ilia convertere. 
id. de opt gen. or at. §§ 13—4 sed cum in eo inagums error 
asset, quale esset id dicendi genu^ [the Attic], putavi mild 
suscipiendum labor em utilem atudiosis, mild quidem ipsi 
non necessaHu7n. converti enim ex Atticis duorum eh>- 
quentissimorum uobilissimas orationes inter seque 
contrarias, Aeschini et Demostheni; nee converti ut 
interpres, sed ut orator, sententiis isdem et earum 
formis tamquam figuris, verbis ad nostram coiisuetu- 
dinem aptis: in quibus non verbum pro verbo necesse 
habui reddere, sed genus omne verborum vimque 
aervavi. 

L 22 LIBROS PLATONis the Timaeus (a long fragment in 
Kayaer viii 131 — 144) and the Protagoras (fragments ib. xi 
54 — 5 ; select passages from other works ik 77 — 83). Teuffel 
Gesch. d. rom. Lit/ § 183 9, 1^ 

ATQUE 1 § 38 1. 35 n. 

XENOPHONTis the oeconomicus (fragments in Kayaer XI 
50—54). Teuffel ib. § 183 18. 

L 23 HOC GEN ERE = ad hnnc niodum L 24. i.e. exercitationie 
causa. § 7 h 17. 3 § 26 I 14. See Madvig on Cic. fin." 11 § 9 
p. 151. 

10—2 
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MESSALAE 1 § 113 D. 

L 24 AD HUNC MODUM 1 § 89 1 37. 2 § 2 1. 17. Hand i 109. 

ILLA HYPERIDIS PRO PHRYNE SUBTILITATE 1 § 77 n. 

A fragm, I 5 § 61 apud Messalam 'bene fedt Euthia! For 
the conciseness cf. Cic. or. § 108 ilia pro Roscio iuvenilis 
redundantia. Quintil. xi 1 § 22 neque hoc dico, non aliquando 
de rebus a se gestis oratori esse dicendum, sicut eidem Demostheni 
pro Ctesiphonte. 

DIFFICILLIMA ROMANIS 1 § 100. 

SUBTILITATE 2 § 19 n. 

1. 26 MANIFESTA EST... RATIO 7 § 14 1. 14. 

§ 3 1. 27 AUCTORES 1 § 24 1. 33 n. 

1. 28 INTULERUNT § 16 1. 31. VERBIS UTI OPTIMIS Cic. 

cited on § 2 1. 20. )( § 6 1. 6 optimis occupatis. 

1. 29 OMNIBUS UTIMUR NOSTRis 4n rendering from Greek 
into Latin all the words we employ are our own, at our disposal'; 
whereas in paraphrases from the Latin §§ 4 — 8 the best words 
are already forestalled. So Gesner and the other edd. Perhaps 
rather: 'for every Latin word is at our command; not a single 
one is foreclosed against us.' 

FIGURAS Plin. cited § 2 1. 19. 1 § 50 1. 25 n. I 1 § 13. 
IV 2 § 118. 

1. 30 ETiAM NECESSiTAS )( licet 1. 29. 

§ 4 1. 33 ILLA EX LATINIS CONVERSIO VII 2 § 35 ft» Causis 

probatio. Many exx. of the connexion of substantives by 
prepositions in Fabri on Liv. xxi 11 § 13. Heinichen Lehrb. 
des lat. Stils 130—2. Reisig-Haase 617—8. 

ET IPSA 1 § 31 1. 31 n. Hand ii 506—7, who is mistaken 
ib. 478, where he follows Sarpe in the explanation multum, et 
quidem per se] in spite of the foregoing et, the phrase may 
retain its usual sense. 

CONTULERIT 1 § 27 1. 9 n. 

1. 34 AC... QUIDEM Hand I 502—3. 

DE CARMINIBUS cf. HSt. and Ernesti lex. rhet. gr. fierd- 
(j>pa<n^. Ascham scholemaster ed. 1863, pp. 101. 118 — 125 
(with the interesting comparison of Homer and Plato; of 
Hesiod, Soph., Cic, Liv., Bas.). 235. 

1. 35 suLPicius 1 § 116 n. 
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I ;36 SPIRITUS i §27 1. 11 IK 

ADTULLERE Plio, ep. IX 26 § 2 debet enim urator eHgi, 
adtollij inierdum etiam effen^e^cere^ efferri et saepe accedere 
ad praeceps. Qidntil. xii 2 § 28 haec sunt, quibus mmis pariter 
atqiie o ratio ins org ant. 

I. 37 PQETICA LIBERT ATE 1 § 28. 1 8 § 14 cf. p, Uceutia 

II 4 §§ 3 19. IV 1 §§ 58—9. Scrv, Aen/i 54 142. 227, 550. 

III 3. 349. ib. I 15 poetartwi licetitia. Aus. grat. act. 3 § 5 
(p. 354 37 Peiper). gramni. In llenu. de emend, mt, gr, 
granim. p. 448 7roi7}TtKf] itSela. Otto Sprichwurter p. 283 n. * *. 
Archiv f. lat. Lexik. viii 35, 408. xiii 395. Solin. 7 23. Tert 
ad nat. ii 7 (p. 3f)4 5 Otto dub.), id. adv. Maro. I 3 pr. si duos 
deos liceat indaci, si forte poetica et piGtoria licentia, et tetiiii 
iam, haeretica. dc an. 57 fin. Aug. civ. D. viii 21 (i p, 352 9, 
ed. Dombart) sententiam, . .Platonis, qua noluit dem per impifim 
licentiam poetarum falsis crimiuibiin iafamaH. schoL Luc. 
Ill 1, IV 143. Priscian ii 35 (l 05 11). Cetisorin. iv 12. 
panegyr. 2 1 (p. 89 19 Bahrens). Firm. Mat. math, vin 5 L 17. 
Symm. p. 319 18 e4 Secek. Lact. on Stat. TL li 32. IV 215. 
Martian. Capella § 297, gnimm. lat v 78 27. Bilnem. on 
Lact. I 11 § 24. Ov. am. iii 12 41 exit in iimneiisum fecunda 
licentia vatmn. Phaedr. iv 25 8. Sen. n. q. ii 44 | 1. cf. 
Gell. I 16 tit. Macrob. de diff....gr. latinique verbi 5 § 6 (in 
gi'ammar). sat. Vi 9 § 13. comm. II 8 § 5. Claud, Mam, 
p. 162 18. Avitus p. 202 8, Migne's Patrol, xc p. 1153 a to c. 
wQiTiTLKTi i^ovma Diphil. in Ath, p. 223 b. Strabo I 2 § 17 pr. 
p. 25, Luc. Demos th, one, 10. diss. c. Hesiodo 5. The mist, 
p. 148 a. Jul. or. 1 p. 10 b, 

NON PRAEKUMUNT EADEM PHOPRIE DICENDl FACULTATEM 
* quae libera oratione scripta ab aliis eodem generOj commutata 
tamen^ dicere conamur, ea hoc babent incommodiim, ut prac- 
sumpta fere sint, vel occapata, ut modo dicebamus, ea, quae 
sunt 02>tima : sed poetice dicta non praesumuntj praeripiuut, 
intereipiuiit, facultatem eadem proprie demptia poetici stiii 
phaleris dicendi. xi 1 § 27 inviti indices audiunt praesu- 
m en tern paiies suns.' Gesner. I 1 § 10 quantum in infaritia 
praesumptum est tetnpojis adulescetitiae adquiritur. ib. 10 
§ 27. II 4 § 7. 
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PROPRIE 1 § 6 1. 11 n. § 9 1. 32 n. 

p. 31 1. 1 SENTENTIIS 1 § 50 1. 25 n. 

1. 2 ROBUR 3 § 10 1. 2. 1 g 29—30. Ii 4 § 2 grammdticis 
poeticas [narrationes] dedimus: apud rhetor era initinm sit 
histarica, tanto robustior, quanta verior. 

EFFUSA 1 § 62 1. 7 n. Plin. ep. I 20 § 20 non minus nan 
servat modum qui infra rem quam qui supra, qui ads trie ti us 
quam qui effusius dicit. Herbst. 

EFFUSA substringere 4 § 1 luxuriantia adstringera 
Burm. cites Tert. de orat. 1 of the Lord's Prayer quantum... 
substringitur verbis, tantum diffunditur sensibus. 

§ 5 1. 2 NEQUE EGO 1 § 30 1. 25 n. neque tantum... sed 
1 § 6 1. 12 n. 

1. 3 PARAPHRASIM ESSE INTERPRETATIONEM TANTUM the 

same contrast between the paraphrase and the bald translation 
I 9 § 2 versus primo solvere, max mutatis verbis interpretari : 
turn paraphrasi audacius vertere, qua et breviare quae- 
dam et exornare salvo modo poetae sensu permittitur. 
Suet. gr. 4. Ascham pp. 101. 106—118. 127. 

INTERPRETATIONEM TANTUM 1 § 87. Cic. cited On 5 § 2 

1. 21. id. fin. in § 15 nee tamen exprimi verbum e verba necesse 
erit, ut interpretes indiserti solent. Hor. a. p. 133 — 4 nee 
verbum verba curabis redderefidus \ interpres. 

1. 4 CIRCA 1 § 52 1. 32 n. ideoque 1 § 21 L 17 n. 

1. 5 AB ILLIS DISSENTIO, QUI VERTERE ORATIONES LATINAS 
VETANT, QUIA OPTIMIS OCCUPATIS, QUIDQUID AUTER DIXERIMUS, 

NECESSE SIT ESSE DETERIUS § 3. The reference is to Cic. 
de or. I § 154 where Crassus says in quatidianis autem common" 
tationibus equidem mihi adulescentulvs propanere soldnim iUam 
exercitatianem nrnxime, qua C. Carbanem, nostrum iUum inimi- 
cum, salitum esse uti sciebam; ut aut versibus propositis 
quam maxime gravibus aut oratione aliqua lecta ad 
eum finem, quem memoria possem comprehendere, earn 
rem ipsam, quam legissem, verbis aliis quam maxime 
possem lectis pronuntiarem. sed post animadverti hoc 
esse in hoc vitii, quod ea verba, quae maxime cuiusque 
rei propria quaeque essent ornatissima atque optima, 
occupasset aut Ennius, si ad eius versus me exercerem. 
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aut Gracchus, jsi eius oratiooem niibi furte proposuis- 
sem; ita, si isdem verbis uterer, nihil prodesse; si aliis, 
etiam obesse, cum mious idoneis uti consuoscereiu. 
Fortimatian. lu 3 p, 122 17 Hahn two of the four parts of 
exercitaiio are ut graeca in latiiiurn coiivertaa...wi fierd- 
<ppaaLP facias, 

1. 7 NEQUE SEMPER EST DKSPERANDUM ALIQUID ILLtS, QUAE 
DICTA SUNT, MELIUS POSSE REPEIURI PllH. ep. VII 9 § 3 nihil 

obfiterit quae legeris kactenus lU rem argumentumque teneas 
quasi aeriuilum scribe re lectisque coiiferre ac setlulo 
pensitare, quid tu, quid ille commodius. magna grata- 
latiOjSi nonnalla tu; maguus pudur,si cuncta ille melius, 
iicebit iuterduni et notissima eligere et eertare cum 
electis. audax haec, noo tamen imprubaj quia secreta 
coriietitio: quara(|uam multos videmus eiusmodi cer- 
tamina sibi cum multa laude Burapsisse, quosque subse- 
qui satis habebant, dum nou desperant, antecessisse. 
Quiafcii. XII 1 § 21 ego nou aadeam dicere, aliqtdd in haCf quae 
saperest, aeternitate inoeniri posse eo, quod fuerit, perfectiusl 

I 8 NEQUE ADEO lElUNAM AC PAUPEREM NATURA ELO- 
QUENTlAM FECIT 2 § 17 1. 27 n. 1 4 § 5 qtio rniiius sunt 
ferendi, qui hanc artem nt tenuem atque ieiunaoi cavillantur, 
VI 2 § 7 hue iffitur incumbat orator, hoc opus elm, kic labor est, 
sine quo cetera nuda ieiuua injirma in grata sint, viii 3 § 49 
quaedam hebes sordida ieiuua iri&tis ingrata vilis oratio estj 
where ieimta )( copiosa oratio. Very frequent in Cic, See lexx. 
ieiune, ieiunitas, ieimius, hungry, lean. 

§ 6 1 10 NISI FORTE,.. ORANDI MINOR VIS an example of 
the arguijientum a niinori ad mains, with coordination of the 
contrasted clauses ; c£ § 7 L 16. 1 § 6 n. 7 § 24 L 37 n, xi 2 
§ 38. XII 3 § 5. 

NISI FORTI-: HISTRIONUM MULTA CIRCA VOCES EASDEM 
VARIARE GESTUS POTEST, ORANDI MINOR VIS Macr. sal III 14 

= 11 10 § 12 (where see Jan) of Cicero nam illam orationem 
quis est qui non legent, in qua populum Rouianum ohiurgat 
quod Roscio gestum agente tnmuUuaHt? et certe satis constat 
contendere eum cum ipso histrione solituuj, utrum ille 
saepius eandem sententiani variis gestibus efficeret an 
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ipse per eloqueiitiae copiaiii sermon e di verso proniin- 
tiareU quae res ad hanc uj^is ^uue jidticiam Rosdum abstract, 
ut libitim confer iberef quo eloquentiam cam Ai^iracmiti conparareL 
Cic. p. Arch. § 17 of Rotsciiis erijo ille curporis luotu tantam 
amoris sibi couciliarat a nobis omnibus: nos aiiimorum 
incredibiles motus celeritatemqiie ingeoiorum neglege- 
mus? Ct: de or i § 251. ii § 233. Brut. § 290 prov. of a 
consummate orator in scena esse Ruscitim. 

I 11 CIRCA 1 § 52 I 32 n. 

GESTUS 1 § 17 L 31 n. xi 3 § 125 comicua maffis quum 
oratorius gestus. 

ORANDI 1 § 8 I 22 n, 

1. 12 POST QUOD NIHIL luv. V 148 post quem nihil 
ampiius edit 

MATERIA 1 § 62 1. 3 n, 

DICEKBUM SIT may be taken as = did debeat rather than 
did poss^it, though the gerundive in poets and later prose runs 
into the latter sense, Madvig on Cic. fin. I § 6. Zumpt § 650. 

L 13 ESTO,..esse; Hon ep. i 1 81 esto aliis alios rebn^ 
stiidiisqtie fceneri. esto dtf esto ut sit 

MELIUS § 51 I. 7 illis quae dicta simt, melius. 

NEQUE PAR, EST CERTE PROXIMIS LOCUS 1 § 1 26 1. 20 foret 

enim optandumf pares ac saltern proximos iUi viro fieri, 
XII 11 § 2C etiam si quis summa despe}^et,,.,tamen est^ id Cicero 
ait, pidchrum in secundis tertiiaque consistere. Hor, c. I 
12 18^20 nee viget quicquajn simile aut secundum: \ proximos 
illi tarnen occupavit \ Pallas honores, 

§ 7 AN VERO Hand i 347—8, 357. 

L 15 ET QLTIDEM 1 § 34 1. 13 B* Plin. ep. I 6 § 1 apros tres 
et quid em pulckerHmos. ib. 12 § 1 decessit Corellim Rufus, 
et quidem sponte, Herbst. Reisig-Haase 455 n* Liv. XLV 
39 I 9, MtLhlmann i 2 838 3) j9. For a similar use of et alone 
see Hand ii 477—8. 

L 16 NISI forte contendere NOBIHCUM POSSUMUS, CUM 

ALUS NON possuarus § 6 I 10 n. 6 § 6 wi nosfoHuna dedpere 
uon possit, adiuvare possit. Cic. p. Mil. § 26 constdatum 
eripi Mihni non posse, vitam posse, Liv. xxii 51 § 4 imicere 
scis, Hannibal ; victoria uti nescis. cf, non item Zumpt § 730 b. 
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Cic, n. d. II § ()2 quod in Libera servant, in Libero non item. 
Herbst. Zuiiipt § 781. MattlL on Cia p. Mil. § 26. Kuhner 
on Tusc. Ill § 11 fin. Plin. ep. iii 16 § 11 tL 

I. 17 SI UNO GEXERE BENE DICERETUR Tac, (J, 18 nec statim 
deteHus esse, quod diversu7n est cet. cf. 23 t UNO 'onii/ one/ 
So luv. X 2 n. pauci 'only a few/ GENEEE § 2 1. 23 n. 
f3 § 2t>. cf. L 19 innumerabiles modi. 

I 18 FAS ERAT after si diceretur 6 § 2 L 12 n. Zumpt 
§518, 

NUNC VERO vvp he, *but as the case really is/ Miitzel! on 
Curt, m 4 = 9 I 5. Liv. xxii 25 § 10. Fabri ib, xxi 40 § 3. 
Kuhner on Cic. Tusc. iii § 2. Hand iv 340—1. Sen, de rem. 
fort. 7 § 1 rnoveTer,...m Scipianes duo ista loqiiermitur : nunc 
malis displicere laitdaH est ib. § 2 moverer, si hoc iudioio 
facerent : nunc morbo facimiL 

§ 8 I 20 SUA BREVITATI GEATIA, SUA COPIAE Pliiu ep. I 20 

his arguments against a fiiend, oui nihil aeque in causis agendis 
at hrey I tsLS placet 

ALIA TBANSLATIS VIRTUS, ALIA PROPRIXS I 5 | 71 propria 

sunt verba, cum id significant^ in quod primo denoniinata sunt : 
t ran si at a, cum alium natura intelleetimij alium loco praebmt 
VIII 3 § 15 perspicuitatem propriis, ornatum translatis 
verbis magis egere. ib. § 24, 6 §§ 5—6 incipiamus igitur 
ab eo [tropo], qui cam frequentissintus est, tttm longe pidcher- 
rimus, translatione dico, quae fxeTa^opd graece vocatm^^^, 
transfertur ergo nomen aut verbum ex eo loco, in quo 
proprium est, in eiim, in quo aut proprium deest aut 
trans latum proprio melius est. Cf. the whole ch. ib. 2 
§ 11 etiam gicae bene translata sunt^ propria did solent. On 
translatio cf ad Herenn. iv § 45 Kayser. Cic. or. § 134. de or. 
Ill §1 155- — 6. Emeati fieraffyopd, translatio. Volkmann 355 
—9. Cope 374—9. 

1. 21 PHOPRlis 1 § 6 I. 11 n. § 9 1. 32 n. 

ORATio RECTA 1 | 44 I 22 n. V 13 § 2 quare inde recta 
fere,..e&t actio: kinc juille flex us et aries desideraniur, vi 1 
§ 2 quae autem enumeranda videntur, cum pondere aliquo dicenda 
sunt et aptis eiccitanda sententiis et figuria utique vartanda: 
alioqui nihil est odiosius recta ilia repelitioue mini memoriae 
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iudicnm diffidenti. IX 1 § 3 ntraque res de recta et simplici 
ratioDe cum aliqtia dicendi virinie deflcctitur. ix 2 §§ 
78—9. 

FIGURA DECLINATA oratio )( recta 1§12L10il 
COMMENDAT * sets off/ Iiiv. XI 208 voluptotes commendat 
rarior vsus. PHd. ep. ix 5 § 1 iiistittam tiiam provincialibus 
multa hiimanitate com men das. ib, 3(] § 6 of his tenants 
quorum mild agrestes querellae litter a^ nostras et haec urhanu 
opera commeudant Phaedr. \i proL 5 — 7 qidcitmque fuerit 
ergo narrantis ioctis, \ dam capiat aurem et se^'vet proiiositiwi 
maim, \ re commendatur, non auctoiis nomine. Cic. and Hor. 
in lexx, 

I 22 UTIIJSSIMA EST EXERCITATIONI DtFFlCULTAS 11 10 

§|8.9. XI 2 § 42 difficiliora.,,debeut esse <]uae exercetit, 
quo sit 1 e V i u a i 1 1 u d, i ti quod e x e r c e ii t, ut athletae ponderibus 
plumbeis exercent fnaniis, quibits vacuis et nudis in certaniine 
tiiendum est Joh. bell. lod. in 5 = 6 § 1 of Eomati soldiei*s 
ovK ap dfjidproi rt^ elirwv rdq fi€v ^eXera^ aurmv ^ctfpW 
a2/j«iT0? Trapard^ei,^^ t«? Trapard^eis Se p,€0^ atfiaro'i ^eXera?, 

1. 23 AUCTORES 1 § 24 1. 33 n. non enim 1 g 8 1. 24 n, 

1. 24 SECURA V 13 § 59 securis otiosisque. TRANScuh- 
RIMUS 1 § 19 U 3 n. For the thought cf. Plin. cited on § 2 
I 19. 

§ 1. 28 EX INDUSTRIA 1 § 20 h 13 n. 

1. 29 QUAM NUMEROSistslME *in as many different ways as 
we can/ a silver age use of the word, ii 12 § 3 Spalding rudia 
politis maiora et sparsa compositis nomerosiora oreduntur. 

V 10 § la VI 3 g 36, vni pr. § 2, xi 2 § 27. The word occurs 
in the old sense 'rhythmicar thrice in Quintil Plin. h. n. viir 
§ 209 of swine Jieque alio ex ammali numerosior matei'ia 
ganeae, ib. xxxiii | 61 7iec aliud laxius dilatatur md numero- 
sius dividitur. VFL i 436 numerosa phalanx. luv. x 105 n. 
Plin. ep. IX 37 § 4, Colura. vii 2 § L Amm. xxx 4 § 6. Eutr. 

V 3. IX 27. X 1. 0. 6. 

£ADEM CERA ALIAE ALIAEQUE FORMAE DUCI SOLENT Plin. 
ep. VII 9 § 11 ut laits est cerae, mollis cedensque sequatur | 
si doctos digitos iussaque fiat opus, | et nunc informet 
Martem c?istamque Minervam, ] nunc Venerern effingat. 
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nunc Veneris puerum : 



■sic horn in urn inffenium f'lecti 



dncique per artes | nou rigidas docta mobilitate dccet* 
Cia de or. in § 176—7 nihil est enim tarn tenerum neque tarn 
flexibile neque quod tarn facile sequatur quocumque ducas 
quam oratio...}wn enim sunt alia Mrmonis, alia conientionis 
verba.,. sed ea nos cum iacentia sustuUmns e medio, sicut mollis- 
simam ceram ad nostrum arbitrimn formainus et fin- 
giraus. Demetr. de eloc. § 296 /caOoXov Se m(r7r€p top 
avTov KTjpou 6 fjbiu Ti<; Kvpa eTrXatrep, 6 Se Qnvp^ o Se 
tiriroVi uvrm tcaX wpaypia ravrov o piip ti<: tiTro^aiPO fJi*evo<i 
Kal /carrijopmp ^i^crtj/.. .Irc/JOf 8e ravrop v7ro0€TiKm^ 
wpooia^erai. GESNER and COLOMIES. Plat. Thcaet. 191 D. 
rep. 377 b, Cic. or. § 52. comni. on Hor. a. p. 163. Casaubou 
and Jahn on Pers. V 40. Stat, Ach. I 331—4. Ghalcid. Tim. 
50 b and comm. ch. 127—8 where 'mollis cedensque materia. 
pp. 351 15, 352 2. Gataker on Antonin. vii § 23. Cf, the 
potter's clay (Jer. 18 6, wisd, 15 7, eccius. 33 13, Eom. 9 21, 
Pers. 3 23) and the sculptor's block (Is. 44 15—19, wisd. 13 
11—14, Baruch 6 45, Hor. s. i 8 1—3) and metal (luv. x 63 
64 n.). 

1. 30 ALIAE ALIAEQUE only here in Quintil. for the usual 
al. atque at Two exx. from Gets, in lexx, DtJCl 3 § 18 1. 10 n. 

II 17 § 3 e lulo vamt duceiidi artem. Burm. on 11 14 § 1. 

§ 10 1. 31 MATERIA 1 g 62 L 3 n, 

L 32 CAUSARtJM in the strict sense every causa (*case') 
would have its variety of persons, times, places, etc. in 5 
§§ 17—18. Cic. top. § 80. Hence causa must here denote 
special questions, contaioed under the causa in the wider sense 
of the term. KrOger, C£ ii 4 § 36 cited on § 11 L L 

I 34 EX QUIBUS...ADPREHENDAS 1 § 30 1 27 n. OFFEREN- 

TiBUS 7 § 6 1. 11 n. 

§ 1 1 h 35 ILLUD,..FUN1>ERE 1 § 22 1. 18 D. 

FUNDERE CONTHACTA to expand. 1 § 73 1. 31 n. )( 5 I 4 
effusa substringer^e. ii 13 § 5 constricta an latins fusa nan^aiio. 

III 4 § 4 quaer^endiimquef quo moti priores rem tarn late fusam 
lam breviter adstrinwerint ix 4 § 128 posdtwr tum atistera 
[periodus\si accuses, tuni fusa, si laitdes, ib. § 130 fusiores 
liberioresqae numetys. xi 1 § 5 e^ hie Cicero alloqaens Bridum 
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teatatur efi.se haec ei nota ideoqne breviuii a ae dici, qaamqaani 
ait fusiis locm tracteturque a philmuphis kiiins. 3 § 15 e^ 
can tract a et fusa [tjualitas vocis]. ib. ^ 64. 84. ib. § 50 
latum etiam aUjm fusum. XU 2 § 23. Eruesti/fotrfere, Vifi 3 
§ 10 t>f a lopt olive-trou in orbmi se forum&iuis fuudet. Spald. 
cites Cic, fin* in § 15 fundi qiwdam modo et qutm dil atari, 
where Davios addn Soil and PI in, h. n. 

1. 37 EXFUsms iiacknejed,' *abvious/ luv. vii 54 ii. of 
the true bard qui nihil expoaituin mleat deduoei*e. Spalding 
cites Sen. ep. 55 § 6 of a mansion frontem. . .eitis fantum novi et 
exposita, quae ostendit etiam transenntibus, 

p. 32 1. 1 IN HOC OPTIME FACIENT 1 § 33 I. 12 n. 7 § 4 
1. 33. Coluni, IV 13 § 2 facitint in hunc mtan harundinum 
quoque folia, 

INFINITAE QUAESTIONES, QUAS VOCARI TUESIS DIXIMUS 

genera! or abstract. Ill 5 § 5 cQiimnit quaestiones esse aut 
infinitas aut finitas, infinitae sunt, quae reniotis 
personis et tcmporibus et locis ceterisque similibus in 
utraraque partem tractantur, quod Graeci ffiaiv dicttnty 
Cicero propositnm, alii quaestioues iniiversales civiles^ 
alii quaestiones philosopho couvenientes, Athenaeus 
partem causae appeUat. ib. §§ 7^ — 8 fiuitae autem sunt 
ex complexu rerum personaruin teinporum ceterorum- 
que: kae vwoBiaeifi a Graecis dicantur, causae a riostHs. 
in his onmis quaestio videtur circa res persomisque consistere, 
amplio7* est semper infinita, inde enim Jinita descmdit quod 
ut exemplo paieat, infinita est 'an Uicor ducenda,' ftnita 'an 
CaZoni ducenda* ideoque esse stiasoria potest ib* § 9 hue atiieTn^ 
quas infinitas voco^ et genera les appellantur : quod si est 
verum, finitae speciales e7^u7it: ib. §§ 10 ^10. 6 § 81, II 4 
§ 36 sunt hue [primae exercitationes] citra complexmn persmiaj'mn 
tempo7^m causarum. ib. §§ 24 — 5. 1 § 9. vn 10 § 5. viit 
pr, § 8. XII 2 § 18. ib. § 25 Peripateiici studio quoqiie se 
quo da rti o rat o no iactant : nam theses dicere exercitationia 
gratia fere est ab iia institutum. DL, v 3 of Aristotle 
irpo^ Oiaip crvt'eyvfiifa^s rov^ p>a6r}Ta^ ap^a Kal pijropiK^fi 
iiratTK^v, Artemidorus cited ib. ix 53 of Protagoras Trpwro? 
KariSet^e raq Trepl th? ditrni^ iin%€tpiqtr£i^. Theon progymn- 
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2 § 8 TrapaSeiyfjLara rfj*; rmp 0€<re(^v yvfivatrtafs Xaffetv eVrt 
irapa re 'ApiarOTiXovii xal ®eo(f>pda-Tov' TroXkd jap iariv 
avrmp ^t^Xia Biaeoyv i7nypa(f>6fjb€}/a, Cic. orat. §§ 44 — 9 esp. 
§ 4G haeo igitur quaestio a propriis person is et tempor- 
ibus ad universi geDeris oratioDem traducta appellatur 
dia-ts. in liac Aristoteles adulescentes non ad philoso- 
phorum morem teniiiter disserendi, sed ad copiam 
rhetorum, in utramque partem ut ornatius et uberius 
dici posset, exercuit, ib. | 115. de or. I § 138 among the 
common, stock lessons of the schools esse omnem orationem aui 
de infinitae rei quaestioiie sine designatione person- 
arum et temporum aui de re certis in pm^smiis ac temper- 
ibua locata, ib. ii §§ 41—2. 78. 118. 133—141. Ill § 109 
dictmt igitur nunc qnidem illi, qui ex particula parva urbis ac 
loci nomen kabent et Peripatetici philosophi aid Academici 
7iO}m7iantur....omne7n civilem orationem in hmmm alterutro 
gmiere vm^sari, aut de finita controvm^sia certi& tempoHbus 
ac reis, hoc modo: ' placeatne a Karthaginieusihtis captivos 
nostras redditis suis recuperaHV aut infinite de nniverso 
genere qnaerentis: 'quid omnino de captive statuen- 
d a m a c s e n t i e n d u ni sit?* atque horum superius illud genus 
causa7n aut controversiam appellant eainque tribus, lite aut 
deliberatione aut laudatione, definimit: haec autem altera 
quaestio infinita et quasi proposita coiisultatio nomi- 
natun Cf. ib. §§ 110 — ^118, where many exx. are given, id. 
topic. § 79 quaestionmn duo genera^ alteimm definitum, alterum 
infinitum, definitum est, quod viroSeatv Graeci, nos 
causam; infinitum, quod diaiv illi appellant, nos pro- 
posit um possum us nominare. exx. ib. §§ 80 — 86. id. de 
inv. 1 § 8. or. part. §§ 4 61—68. lOO. fin, iv § 6 Madvig. 
Suet, rhet. i p, 122 5 ReifiTerscheid. See the chapters wept 
5e<Teci><? of Hermog. progymn. 11. Aphthou. 13. Theou 12. 
Philostr, s. II 6 the cos. Quadratus uTroa-y^^eBid^Qtu rdq $eTtfca^ 
vwodia-ei^, ib. 29 § 1 of Quiritjns fcofLfjunia^ o fjo(^iaTr}<: ourov 
Kal Trepl ^iv ra 6 en tea rmv ytapiti^v ov ttoXu?. August, rhet. 
§§ 5—6 pp. 139—141 liahn. Viutorin. iK pp. 176. 270. Sulp. 
Victor §§ 1— a ib. p. 314. Martian. Capell. § 441, Isid. ibet. 
12 § 2. 15 pp. 514 — 5 Halm. anon. ib. p. 585 17 seq. Volkmanu 
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21—21 328. Cresol theatr. rhet, iv 6. Ernesti and HSL. 
tfco-tt. See Zeller*s index, 

]. 2 QUIHUS not et quibus, the qims being coixelative, the 
qnibus simple relative. Cic. or. § 109 histriones eos mdiinus, 
qui bus mhil posset in suo geiiere esse praestantiuSf qui noii 
solum in dissifnilkfmis personis satisfaciebant ' Non diversaj 
est ilia ratio, qua ex diiobus adieetivis alterum substantive suo] 
inbaeret, corn eofjue in unam iiotionem coit, alterum coniunctae' 
huie uotioui novum addit praedicatum, ut Cic. off. II c. 20 § 71 
bonus vir pauper, Li v. xxiv 3 § 6 columna aurea soUdaf 
Herbst. Kiiiger-Grotefend p. 747 cites Cic. de imp. Pomp. 
I 70 testor.,,omnes deos et eos tuasdme, qui huic loco temploque 
prciesident, qui omnium }nentes..,pe'rspimtnL p. Deiot, § 38 
tuis litteris, quarum exemplum legi, quas ad eum Tanxicmw,,. 
dedistl off. II § 81. Kiibner on Tusc, I § 61. 

QUIBU8 CICERO lAM PRINCEPS IN RE PUBLICA EXERCEEI 

80LEBAT cf. XII 11 ^ 6—7. Cic. ad Qu. fr. Ill 3 § 4 nostrum 
instituendi genus paulio eruditius et fferifcwrepoy )( 
dedajnatorium getitts. ad Att. IX 4 (B.C. 49) sed taifien ne nie 
totum aegritudini dedam, sumpsi 7niki quasdam tamquauL 
^e^ret?, q^iae et iroXiriKal stmt et temporum korum, ut et 
ahducam animmu ab quei*eUis et in eo ipso^ de quo affitur, 
exercear. Then fcJlow 11 Greek problems el p^evereov iv rj} 
TrarpiSt rvpaifpovpein} etc. in his ego me consultatiouibus 
exercens et disserens in utramque partem turn graece 
turn latin e et abduco pajmmper aninium a molestiis et rwy 
Trpovpjov Ti delibero. ib. 9 § 1 (TQ<j>taT€vti}.,.simul ut iiis 
decurro, aique in decursu flecrct? meas commentari non 
desiuo. Genner notes tbat we have in the Paradoxa (April 
B.C. 46) a specimen of these fltWi?. 

§ 12 1. 3 CONFINIS in this sense in Ov. Sen, and often in 
Quiutil. 

DESTRUCTIO ET CONFIRMATIO SENTENTIARUM 1 § 49 I 21 U. 

^Transfertur ad sententias et docreta ab hominibus proposita 
id quod usurpari proprie solebat de rebus narratis, narration um 
enim proprie est avatncevi} teal Kara^rK^vr^! SPALDINQ. * sen^i 
tentia est decretum seu praeceptum sen indicium de re, si' 
igitur de re ipsa potest quaeri et in utramque partem disputari, 
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poterit etiam sententia de eadem latavel defend! vel oppugnari. 
destrum^e in hac materia esse refiitare, redarguere, non novum 
Dostro, qui iam viii 3 § 21 destruere testem dixerit/ Gesner. 
cf. V 7 §§ 25. 26. VII 3 § 19 e* nostra confirm anda est et 
adversae pm^tw d e s t ru e n d Rjinitio. lul Rufin. § G p. 61 1 4 Halm 
apaa-Kevi] est...Jigu7n, qua ah tuhersaHis faacdma proposita 

destruimiis ac redarguhnus velut falsa .Latiiie dicitur 

destructio vel evacimtio. 

L 6 DE lUDiCio EEi i.e. sententia. 

1. 6 LOCI COMMUNES § 13. II 1 § 9 an ignoramus antiquis 
hoc fitisse ad aitgendam eloquentiam ffenus ea^ercitattonis, ut 
theaes dicerent et communes locoa et cetera citra com- 
plex u m r e r u m p e r s n a r u m q u e, quibiis vei^ae ficta eqae contro- 
versiae contineniurl ib. 4 §§ 22-^23 communes loci (de lis 
hquor, qttibus citra personas in ipsa vitia moris est perorarCf ut 
in adulterum, aleatoj^em, petidantem) ex mediis stint iudiciis et, 
si reum adidas, accusationes. 

QUOS ETIASI SCEIPTOS AB OHATORIBUS SCIMUS III 1 § 12 

horum primi communes locos tractasse dicimtur Protagoras, 
Gorgias. Ji 1 §§ 10 — ^12 an non in foro nar^^a^idum estf qua 
in parte nescio an sit vel plurimum. 7} on communes loci, sive 
qui sunt in vitia derecti, qualea iegimus a Cicerone 
compositor, seu quibus quaestiones generaliter trac- 
tautur, quales sunt editi a Qui n to quoque Hortensxo, 
ut *sitne parvis argtimentis credendum ? ' et ^pro testibiis* et 'in 
testes' in mediis litium meduUis versanturi ctnna sunt haec 
quadaiumodo praeparanda sempei\ ut iis, cum res poscet, tdare, 
ib. 4 § 27 nam locos quidem, quales sunt de testibus ' sempe7me, 
his credenditm' et de argunientis Um kabenda etiam partm fides' 
adeo mani/estum est ad foi^enses actiones pertirwre, ut quidam 
neque ignobiles in officiis civilibus scriptos eos me- 
moriaeque diligentissime mandatoa in promptu habue- 
rint, ut quotiens esset occaaio^ extemporales eorum 
dictiones his velut emblematis exornarentur. ib.§§ 28— 
32. V 1 § 3. 7 § 24. 12 §§ 15—17. 13 § 19. ib. § 57 
et illi communes loci de testibiis, de tabidis, ds argmnentis 
aliisque sirnilihus nuignam vim aitimis iudicum adfermit, et hi 
proprii, quibus factum qttodque laudamuSj aid ccwitra iustum 
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ml inimtum docemus, niaius aut minus, asperius ant mitius, 
Cic. de or. in §§ 106 — 7 consequentur etiam illi loci, qui 
qimmqitam pnqn'ii cau^arum ei inhaerentes in earmn nervia esse 
dehenty tamen quia de iini versa re tractari solenfc, com- 
munes aveteribusnominatisunt; quorum partim habent 
vitiorum et peccatorum acrem quandam cum araplifi- 
catione incusationem aut qu ere) lam, contra quam did 
nihil solet nee potest, ut in depeculatorenii in proditorem, in 
parricidam, quibus uti confirmatis criminibus oportet, 
aliter enim ieiuni sunt atque inanes ; alii a a tern habent 
deprecationem aut miserationem ; alii vero aucipites 
disputationes, in quibus de universo genere in utram- 
que partem disseri copiose licet, id. orat. § 126. de inv* 
II ^ 47—51. Brut. § 46 sc7*iptiis Juisse et paratas a Protago 
rerum illustHum disputationes^ quae nunc communes appel- 
lantur loci, ad Herenn. ii §§ 5. 13. 14, 22, 24, 26. 47—49. 
Cope 124 — 131. Ernesti koipo^, locus. Halm ihet. lat ind. 
looits, Spengel rhet.gr. I 44S — 50. II 9 — 11 Hermog, progymo. 
6 7re/>l Koipov tottov. ib. 32 — 35 opo^ xotvov tottov with koipo^ 
TQWoq teard rvpdwov. ib. 106 — 9 Theoii irept tottov, ib* III 
470' — 7 NikoL soph, prog} mn, 7 Spo^^ koipov tottov. 

1. 7 HAEC RECTA TANTUM ET IN NULLOS FLEXUS RECE- 

DENTIA 1 § 29 I, 21 n. The bare principles, not diversified by 
details of time and place, person and circumstance : they follow 
the straight path, turning aside neither to the right hand nor 
to the left, 

L 8 UTIQUE in any case, assuredly. 

IN iLLis PLURES EXCURSUS RECIPIENTIBUS concrete, actual, 
special cases, wliich allow of digressions of all kinds, in 9 § 4 
e g r e s s i o uei "o vel, quod usitatins esse coepit, e 3£ c e s s u s, sive est 
extra causam, non potest esse pars causaet sive est in causa, adiu- 
torium vel ornamentum partium est eariim, ex quibus egreditur. 
Nam si quidquid in causa est, pars causae vocabitur, cur non 
argumeutum., mnilitudo^ locus conmmniSf adfectus, exempla, 
partes vocentur? iv 3 e.g. §§ 12 — 13 hanc partem wapeK- 
^aaiv vocant Oraed, Latini egressum vel egression em. sed 
hae sunt plures, ut dixi, quae per totam causam vaHos habmit 
excursus, ut laus hominum locorumque, ut descriptio 
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regionum, expositio quaTundana rerum gestarum vel 
etiam fabulosarum. quo ex genere est in orationibua 
contra Terrem conpositis Siciliae laus, Proserpinae 
raptus, pro C. Cornelio popularis ilia virtutum Cn. 
Pompei commemoratio: in quam ille divinus orator, 
veliit nomine ipso duels cursus dicendi teneretur, ab- 
rupto quern inchoaverat sermone devertit actutnm, 

L 9 RECIPIENTIBUS 1 § 100. Eoniiell s.v. 

PARATUS 1 § 2 L 12 n, 

I 13 1. 10 GENERAXIBUS QUAESTIONLBUS § 11 1. 1 n. XII 2 

§ 18 cum sit autem omnis geiieralis quaestio speciali 
potentior, quia universe para continetur. Martian. Cap. 
rhet. § 441 p. 454 Halm e meis sectatorihit^ quidam acri ad- 
modttm dc siibtilissijua ratione coinmoti ftuUam esse attestantur 
hypoihesin [=qiiaestionem specialem] qimestionem : cuncta, 
quae in defensione pro reis cotitraque eos in accusation- 
ibus retractantur, ad generales quaestiones poternnt 
applicari. 

Ill CORNELIUS TRIBUNUS PLEBIS, QUOD CODICEM LEGERIT 
IV 3 § 13 cited above ; ib. 4 § 8 est et nuda proposition qxmlis fere 
in coniecttiralibiis ' caedis afjo, fitHuni obicio': est ratione snbiecta, 
lit 'maiestatem minuit C. Cornelius: nam codicem 
tribunus pi ipse pro contione legit/ v 13 § 18 testes in 
Cornelium accusator lecti a tribuno codieis pollicetur: 
facit hoc Cicero aupervacuum, quia ipse fateatur, § 26 if the 
accuser has brought a charge with great vehemence, the 
counsel for the defence must state the same thing in gentler 
terras, ut Cicero de Cornelio, 'codicem attigit' vi 5 § 10 
of Cic. infinitum est emmierarey i£i.,,Cornelium ipsa confes- 
sionis fidueia eripuerit. vii 3 | 35. Fragments of the two 
speeches of Cic. for Cornelius, with argument and notes of 
Asconiu8,in Kayser-Baiter xi 7 — ^20, where I fr. 14 unum tamen, 
quod hoc ipso tribuno pL factum est,praeterviitte7idum non videtur: 
neque enim mains est legere codicem, cum intercedatur, 
quam siteUa/m ipsam cum ipso ivterxmsore deferre. C. Cornelius, 
quaestor of Pompeius, as trib, pi. B,c. 67 proposed various laws, 
by which he incurred the enmity of the senate, in particular 
Jmimal of Philology, vol. xxix, 11 
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one against bribery. To counteract this the coss. M, Acilius 
Glabrio and C Calpurniua Piao brought in a rival bill, which 
was carried before the election by a decree of the senate, though 
no law might legally be voted upon after the day of election 
bad been fixed, until the election itself was over. Cornelius 
then proposed a bill, rcBtoring the ancient rule, ne qnis nisi- pm^ 
populmu legih^is solveretur (DCass. xxxvi 21. 22. Ascon. in Cic. 
p. Corn,). The senate won the tribune Qu. Servilius Globulus 
to oppose the proposal : on the day of the comitia Glaucus 
interrupted the crier as he was reading the law ; on which 
Cornelius read it himself. Cic. in Vatio. § o quaero a te, cur 
G. Camelium non defeiiderem. . .codicem legisae dicebatur. 
defend(^bat testibus coUsgw suis non se recitandi causa legisse^ 
sed recognoscendi. cmistabat tanien Comelium mnciliuiyi illo die 
dimisisse, ijitercessioni paruisse. The cos, Piso protested against 
the neglect of Globulus' veto, but was received with jeers ; the 
lictors' fasces were broken and Piso himself pelted; on this 
Cornelius dismissed the assembly. B.C. 66 the brothers P. and 
C. Cominius accused Cornelius of treason, but the praetor did 
not appear and the accusers were driven off by the mob. B.c. 65 
C- Cominius renewed the accusation in a speech extant in the 
time of Asconius, cf. Cic. Brut. | 271. Five consul ars supported 
the accusation, but as Cic. defended him, speaking on four days 
(Plin, ep, I 20 § 8. Ascon.), he waa acquitted VM. viii 5 § 4. 
Quiutil. VIII 3 §§ 3—4 on the applause which greeted the speech. 
Cic. confessed the fact, but declared on the authority of 
Cornelius* colleagues that he read the law not to make it 
known (which would have been treason, as contempt of the 
veto of Globulus), but simply to collate the copy with the 
original. He also appealed to the character of the accused, 
and to his relations with Pompeius. Haakh in Pauly n 696 — 7, 
Drumann II 93—4. 611—6. V 353. 408. Q. Cic, pet. cons. 
§§ 19. 51. SchoL Bob. fid Cic. p. Sest. p. 315. Gesner cites Plut 
Cat. min. 28 § 1. B.C. 62 Cato, then tribune, forbad the crier to 
read a law. Metellus took it and read, on which Cato snatched 
it out of his hand : Metellus repeated it by hearty on which 
Therm us iw€a)(€ rfj X'^^P^ '^^ o-rofia xal ttji/ <j>mv^v awifcXeio-eif, 
cf. DCass. xxxvii 43 § 2. 
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1. 12 RECTENE or/* Uhvi. [fort rectene reus sit, tit est pimlo 
post rectene occiderit, a<j deinde honestene tradiderit.' Halm. 

AN QUAERAMUS Gartz p. 136 reads quaeranim an. So 
already Gensler anal, ad edit. QuintiL Spalding. Ooblentz 
1822, p. 61. 

I 13 MILO CLODIUM RECTENE OCCIDERIT In Jan. u.c. 702 
= Dec. B.C. 53 Clodius the bandit captain of the democratic party 
met T. Annius Milo Papianug his rival, the bravo of the senate, 
near Bovillae on the Appiau way: their two bands fell to blows, 
Clodius was wounded and then by Milo's orders slain. Milo, 
though defended by Cic, was condemned (Apr. 702 = Mar. 52) 
by 38 out of 51 votes, and went into exile to Massilia. B.C. 46 
he returned to Italy, where he met his death. H^iakh in Panly 
l" 1023—6. Fischer Zeittafeln 255—6. 259. Orell, onom. 
39 — -41. Car. GuiL Elberling narratio de T. Annio Milone. 
Havniae 1840^ 8vo. Suringar ann. Cic, 715. 717 — 8. Drumann 
1 43—52 and ind. s.v. Aiumis. DCasa XL 54. Plut. Cic. 35. 
The extant speech p. Mil. is very often cited (Halm. ind. to rhet. 
Lat. and to Quint); the speech actually delivered was known 
to Asconius and to QuintiL iv 3 § 17 Gice^^oni quoqite in prooejnio, 
cum dicei^et pro Miloiie^ degredi fuit necesse, ut ipsa oratiun- 
cula, qua usua est, patet. 

Of the many allusions to the extant speech see III 5 § 10 
iiescio an m causis quoque, qmdquid in quaBstionem venit quali- 
taiiSf getierale &it Milo Clodiiim occidit, iure occidit 
insidiatorem: nonn e hoc qu tieritur, an sit ius insidiatorem 
occidendi? ib. 11 § 15 qimestio qualitatis, an recte Clodiuni 
Milo occiderit: iudicatio co niectund is, a n C 1 o d i u b i n s i d i a s 
fecerit ib. 1 17. iv 2 § 25 ni^ forte M, Tulliu^ in oratione 
pulcherrima, quam pro Milone scriptam reliquit, male 
distuUsse narrationem mdettir tribns propositis quaestionibiis : 
aut profuisset mponere, qns jjiodo insidias Miloni fecisset 
Clodius,^' reitm, qui a se hominem ocdsrtm faterettir, defendi 
omfdno fas iwji fitisset ib. ^ 57—8. v 2 § 1. vi 3 § 49. 
5 § 10. VII 1 § 34—7. 2 § 45. 4 § 8. XI 1 § 40. i § 23 
1. 28 n. Bmtus wrote a speech for Milo as an exercise, etiamsi 
effisse eum Carneikis Celsius falso ewistimat 

11—2 
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1. 14 OPORTEATNE INSIDIATOEEM INTERFICI VEL PERNICIOSUM 
REI PUBLICAE CTVEM, ETIAMSl NON INSIDIETUR Cic, p. Mil. | 6 
rem ocidis videritis inaidias Miloni a Clodio fact as, 7iec 
deprecainri mimus, ut m-nien hoc nobis propter multa praedm^a 
in rem publicam viei^ita condonetis, nee postulatiiri, ut, si mors 
P. Clodi sains vestra fuerit, idoirco earn virtuti Milonis poiins 
q uavi popu li Roma n i felicitati assignetis. ib, § 10 iusidiatoi'i 
nero et latroni quae potest inferri iniu&td newi ib. §| 27 — 32, 
47—57, 71—7. 

L 16 CATO MARCIAM HONESTENE TRADIDERIT HORTENSIO 

III 5 § 11 quidam patant etiam eas deaet^ posse aliquando 
nominari, quas personis causisque contineanturj aliter tmitum- 
niodo positaSj ut causa sit, cum Orestes accttsatu7\ thesis an 
Orestes recte sit ahsolutus: cwius generis est^ an Cato recte 
Marciam Hortenaio tradiderit Munatius, a friend of 
Cato's (in Plut. Cato miu. 25), gave this account. Hortensiua 
first asked leave of Cato to marry for a time his daughter 
Porcia, wife of Bibulus; when Cato refused, he asked for Cato's 
wife Marcia. Cato referred him to her father Philippus, who 
gave his coDsent and Cato gave her away. Hortensius left his 
property to her and Cato again married her; for her wealth, as 
Caesar said (ib. 52). Lua 11 326 — 370. App, b. c. il 99. 
Strabo 515, who calls auch a loan a Roman usage ; so Plut. 
comp. LycLirgi et Numae 3 § 2, but it is always spoken of with 
abhon-euce. Tert.apoL39 contrasting the Christian rule omnia 
indiscreta stmt apud nos praeter uxores, with the licence of 
heathen, qui non amicoriim soluiumodo matrimonia uszirpant, 
sed et mm amicis patientissime subniinistrant ; ecv ilia, credo, 
maiorum et sapientissimorum disciplina, Graeci Soc7*atis et 
Romani Catonis, qui uxores suas amicis communica- 
verunt, quas in matrimonium duxerant liberorum causa 
et alibi creandorum, riescio quidem an invito^, quid enim de 
castitate curarent, quam maHti tamfadle donamrant? sapien- 
tiae Atticae, Romanae gravitatis exemplum: lenones philosophus 
et censor (a mistake)! Hier. adv. lovinian, i 46. 11 7. Aug. 
de fide et oper. 7 = 10. de bono coniugah 18 — 21 fin. c, lulian. 
V 12 = 46. Salvian. gubern. vii § 103. 
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1. 17 DE PERSONIS lUDICATUR, SED DE REBUS CONTENDITUR 

if it is on persons that sentence is passed, the controversy is 
one of principles. 

§ 14 1. 18 DECLAMATIONES 2 § 12. II 10. ib. 4 § 41 fictas 
ad imitationem fori consiliorumque materias apud Oraecos dicere 
circa Demetrium Phalerea institutum fere constat, Obbar on 
Hor. ep. I 2 2. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 



NOTES ON THE MSS. OF PRUDENTIUS. 

Considering the number and age of the MSS. of Prudentius, 
it is strange that they have not claimed more notice from 
palaeographical students, and still stranger that none of the 
many editors of the poet have at all thoroughly investigated 
the subject of the tradition of the text. Dressel it is true 
examined a fair number of MSS., and Heinsius before him had 
shown his usual diligence ; but still neither of them attempted 
any classification, and had the MSS. possessed no extrinsic 
interest the attempt might still have been left unmade. As it 
was, however, the presence of old German glosses in a large 
number of MSS. of German origin incited Steinmeyer to make 
a study of those particular MSS. But his work was limited and 
the real credit of attempting anything like a general classifica- 
tion rests with Stettiner, whose work on the illustrated MSS. 
of Prudentius contains besides a thorough investigation of the 
illustrated MSS. a mass of information especially on the German 
MSS., which must serve as the basis for all future research on 
the question. 

To summarize Stettiner's results. He proves from the 
illustrations that there are two main groups of the MSS. : the 
best a French and English group, the other a German group, 
more numerous but less faithful to the original. They show 
by their common mistakes and misinterpretations of the text 
as well as by their general agreement that they are derived 
from the same archetype; and that archetype to judge from the 
classicisms, reminding one of the art of the Vatican Vergil, which 
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are preserved mainly ia the French and Engliah group, mil at 
have been of early date, probably of the vth century. But we 
cannot leap directly from this Vth century archetype to the 
existing Msa Obviously each of the two groups must have 
had a separate ancestor descended from that archetype ; and, 
that these two intermediate archetypes were not actual copies 
of the vth century MS., Stettiner has proved from the descrip- 
tive headings attached to the illustrations. These descriptive 
headings cannot have been in the original illustrated archetype, 
because while the painter must in all probability have under- 
stood what his own picture represented, the writer of the 
headings, perhaps excusably, did not always understand it. 
For example there is an illustration to Psych. 316 representing 
Luxuria when 

** tepentia Hnquens 
pocula lapsanti per uina et balsaraa gressu 
ebria calcatis ad helium floribus ibat,'* 

The painter made the tottering figure look as though it were 
running, and so we get the heading "Luxuria currit." We 
have then to assume a vth century archetype with illustrations, 
and a copy of this with descriptive headings added, and yet an- 
other stepping stone is required before we reach the iunnediate 
archetypes of our MSS. ; for not only has the writer of the 
headings misunderstood the painter, but a subsequent painter 
has misunderstood the writer of the headings. For example, 
after 1, 480 the original painter gave a picture of Avaritia 
striking her victims blind; the heading- writer added a heading, 
"Avaritia sternit plurimos"; and a subsequent painter inter- 
pretiug the "sternit" more literally represented a physical 
overthrow*. At last the links are complete and we arrive at 
the immediate archetypes of the two classes of M8S. ; one of 
which at any rate cannot be later than about the end of the 



* Stettiner appears to tnke the three 
gtep^ in threB dilferent msb. ; ot course 
one of the^e three may be omitted if 
we aBBume that the hcadingfl were 




added in the original mb. after the 
painting of the picturea and not by 
the painter himself. 



^m 


77/ A" JO URINAL 


OF PHILOLOGY. ^M 


^H 


ceotury, as B*, the earliost MS. o 


f the German class, dates 1 


^H from the ixth century. 




1 


^^M * The following una. will be found 


Dm 


St Omer 306 (b x) ^^I 


^^H mentioned in thb article some from 


Boul 


Boulugne 189 (a xi) ^^M 


^H Dressel 


a edition, some from Stettiner'B 


Duss 


DiiBBtildorf F. 1 (s xi) ^H 


^^H book^ and Bome from my own col- 


K 


Koln DomhibL 81 (a x-xi) ^H 


^^m lationB. 




Stutt 


Stuttgart poet. 6 (s xu) ^H 


^H 


= Brife. Mae. Add. 34,248 (DreS' 


Eat 


Mon. Lat, 14995 (s x) ^^ 




Bel'B Widmaunianus) (» xi) 


Rat^ 


13241 (a,i>. 1519) 1 


^H 


Biit. Mus. Add. 16,090 {a ii) 


Rata 


1310B (B xii) ^m 


^H 


16,894 (h XI) 


Al 


2622 (BXtn) ^H 


^m Lo« 


15,601 <B x-ii) 


Ben^ 


4622 (B XI) ^M 


^M iio> 


24,199 (BM) 


Ben= 


4622 (s XIII) ^H 


^H Harl' 


Harley S093 (s tn) 


EV 


5933 {a XV) ^H 


^H HarF 


,, 3023 (b xn) 


Bal 


15962 (8 xn) ^^ 


^H HarP 


,, 3872 (A.D. 1303) 


Teg^ 


19991 (A.n. 1466) J 


^H 


Cotton. Titus, D.XVI(bxi-iii) 


M 


18922 fex) ^M 


^^H Bum 


Burney 247 (a.i>. 1464) 


M^ 


476 (a XI) ^M 


^H Cle 


Cotton, Cleopatra VIII (s xi) 


Ma 


29031 (B xn) ^M 


^H 


Oriel Coll. Ill at Oxford (flxi) 


Mb 


29031 (ax) ^^H 


^H 


Trin. ColL XII (b in) 


Mo 


29031 (B xn) ^H 


^H 


Bodl, Auct. T. 2. 22 (HeUB- 


Galli 


St Gallen 134 (a x) ^H 




bronnensiE), (a x) 


Gall^ 


135(BX-xi) ^M 


^H 


Bodl. Auct. F. 5. 3 {s xi) 


OalF 


136 (a X) ^^H 


^^H 


Can. Lat. 124 (s xrv) 


Kb 


Rheinau 62 (at Ziiricb) (b xni) 1 


^H Dorv 


D^OrviUe 183 (« xn) 


Z 


Zurich 0. 164 (a xi) ^J 


^H Gamb 


Cambridge, Corpus ChriBti 23 


Ein* 


Einsiedeln 312 (s x) ^^| 




(1 have not seen the mb., but 


Ein3 


316 (ax) ^M 




bave need a collation of the 


Ein* 


U (B X) H 




PsycJi. among the D'Orville 


Ein* 


302 (8 X) ^M 




MBB.) 


Bi 


Berne 264 (a ix) _^H 


^H Put 


Paria Lat, 8ft&4 (b vi) 


B« 


„ 394 (s X) ^H 


^H 


8087 {b X) 


B^ 


,, 279 (B xn) ^H 


^H pi 


8318 (B XI) 




S/eftttt^r'* 


^m ^ 


8085 (BX) 


Leyd^ 


Univ. BibL cod. Vobb. Lat. 15 


^H 


18554 (8 ix-x) 




(ax) 


^H 


15158 (a. D. 1284) 


Leyd^ 


Univ. Bibl. cod. Burmann Q 3 


^H 


8086 (B x) 




(8 x) = Drea8eI'flEgmondanuB 


^m 


„ 8088 (b XII) 


Brusfii 


Brussels 9987-91 (a xi) 


^M 


8306 (8 x) 


BruBB* 


„ 10066-73 (8 x) 


^m 


„ 8306 (8 XI) 


BruBsS 


„ 9968-72 (a xi) ^ 


^m 


„ 8307 (s XI) 


V 


Yalenciennea 563 (b xi) |^H 


^^H pu 


Nonv. Acq. Lat. 241 (s xi-xii) 


Lyon 


22 (8 xi-^xit) ^M 


^B 


FftriB Lat, 2336 (a xn) 


Kiel 


Univ. BibL ^M 


^1 ^'^ 


8309 (a xn) 


Yienna 171 ^| 


^H ^ 


,, 13020(1 IX) 


11 


247 and one or two others. ^^ 


^H Maz 


BibL Mazarine 3858 (b xiv) 




DreMeVa 1 


^V Troy 


TroyeB 1610 (^ ^vj 




a. a, b. i, n. q. ^. o.e* ^. 1. m. r. o.w. 1 


^K 


iJouai 290 (b xii) 




N. Prag. Bob. i. ii. WeisB. T2rr. J 
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So Stettiner proceeds to draw up a '* stemma codicura," 
including all the illustrated MSS. 

Afohetjp« oi 5th cent. 

Arcfietjpe 



P.i Leyd. 



Carolingian mb. (circ. 800) 
^ Anglo- ^aiLon 9/10 cent. 



Camb. Lo.'C!e.Mb 






Tit, 



Levd,= P3 LyoiiBruS3V\ "^^' 

P.2 I ^. ^ BruBSp^^ 



ry 



Turning now to the MSS* and applying the test suggested by 
Stettiner, that of the order of the poems, we find that they 
group themselves into two classes according as the Peristephanon 
is placed next to or apart from the Cathemerinon ; and these 
two classes are again subdivided by lesser variations in order. 
The oldest MS., the Vith century Puteanus, may at once be 
excluded from this classification, as, being without illustrations, 
it cannot be the archetype of the illustrated MSS., nor yet does 
it appear to be a copy of it*. In it the order of what remains 
is Cath. Apoth, Ham. Psych. Per. 1.-V. 

{a) Mss. in which the Per. is separated from the Cath. 

(1) Praef Cath. Ap. Ham. Ps. Sym. l ii. Per. la L 2. 3. 5. 
4. 14. 6. 7. 9. a 11. 12. 13. Epil. Ditt 

Here we find a group of French MSS. Boh. i. T. P/ Dm., 
and Dressel's a the nationality of which is not stated j it is now 
Cod, Alex, 321 in the Vatican and so very probably came from 
Queen Christina's collection. Apparently also, judging from 
the entries in the catalogues, Arras 670 and IX Avraficfies 241. 

(2) Praef. Cath. Ap. Ham. Ps. Per, 10. 1-9. 11-14. Sym. i. II. 

Ditt. Ep. 

* Cl&M. Eev., May 1903. 
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• This group consists of English MSS. tlamh. Boul* 0, 
(/8) Mss. in which the Per. follows the Cath. 

(1) Praef. Cath. 1-10. Per. 1. 5. 2. 11. 13. 12. 4. 14. 3. 6. 
7. 9. 8. 10. Cath. 11-12. Ep. Ditt Apoth. Ham. Ps. Sym. i. ii. 
After Per. 14 verses on Agnes by Constantine and Damasus are 
usually inserted. 

Here are b. m. i. W. Rat, Rat.' (Ps. after Sym.), Rat.» N. 
Berl. Ein.* Kiel Lo.«-» Prag. GalL^-^' Vienna 171. 247. Z. 
Laur. XXIII. M. P"-^^ Rh. (Cath. 11. 12 after Sym.). Or. 
Trin. 

Almost all of these are German and Swiss MSS., though the 
first three are presumably Italian, and the last two are English. 

(2) The same order except that Cath. 11 and 12 are put 
in their proper place after Cath. 10. Stettiner has shown this 
group to be only a subdivision of the last, as in one of its 
representatives Bruss.', at the end of the Per., occur the words 
" Finit Cathemerinon," and at the end of the Epilogus " Finit 
Peristephanon." Much the same is the case with K, where at 
the end of the Per. " Felici dat finem KAQHMHPTNON " 
is written. The group comprises K. B.^ Bruss.* u. Maz. (Ditt. 
after Psych.). 

(3) Praef. Cath. 1-10. Per. 1. 5. 4. 6. 7. 8. 9. 11. 12. 13. 
14. 2. 3. 10. Cath. 11. 12. Ap. Ham. Ps. Sym. i. ii. Ditt. Ep. 

This order is found in a. pa-ss;!! HarL^-^ f Burn. B.* Leyd.' 
(= Egmondanus). Bruss.^ Hf Stutt. (om. Psych, and Ditt. pre- 

* Boiil.'s English origin is indicated collection. It contains a few German 
by the large number of English glosses, hsbensterro 

which have been printed by A. Holder. elo^BBe fol. 22 1. 1, hesp^o. 34' 1. 8. 

It contains a shelf mark — De Libraria I'xur ?^poro* 

S. Bertini no. 668, but can hardly as cratem. 56 1. 2, supremo. 82 I. 2, 

stettiner suggests be the ms. referred ^^^^ 1. 3. stapit. 1. 6, st^'Sks. 

to in the old xiith century catalogue ^^^^ samboh 

(v. Becker, Catalogi bibL ant. p. 184 94 L 17, li^is nigellus. essedo. 98 1. 5, 

** 198-200 Prudentii sichomachia III. ^^ella amban r nuanst 

201, 2 Prudentii hymnorum H. 203. 4 ^"^^ ."5' ^- ''' 'W""^- 

Prudentu et Slmachi H.") as it does Harl.' appears to be a oopy of this 

not contain the Psychomaohia. '^^:' ."«.'"'* ^'« "' *^« ''*8mnmg 

t An examination of H proves that ^"^^ 3™"f"°« ^ ^f°^ «* 

x • xu TT 1 v * TTT _x Tx sauctis pcr totum annum et tamen 

it IS the Heilsbronnensis of Wertz. It . ^ . ,. ., 

X XI. TD ji • * XI. »yr pauci canuntur et dicitur hber iste 
came to the Bodleian from the Meerman 
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cedes Apoth,). Troy. (om. Psych, and Ap. Ham. Sym. I, n. come 
at the beginning). 

A glance at this claBsification shows that it supports 
Stettiner*g stemma ; there is a French family with an English 
one in close alliance with it, and opposed to these a German 
family- Into these groups fall the other partial MSS. of 
which a large number, especially of MSS, of the Psychomachia, 
exist The division is also supported by characteristic readings, 
for example after Ap. 937 in many Mss, of jQ, the German class, 
follows the verse 

quid peccatorum prosapia corpore in illo, B.* Z. Rh. Prag., 
Rat. Rat. - M. Gall." K. Ein.'' Troy. Maz. P.« «i« Lo.' W. Stutt 
Dorv. D. GalL^ (al. man.) Dnss.* (al. man. in marg.), Ein.^ (in 
marg.). Weiss, b. m. q. 

Other readings peculiar to this family are 

Gath. IX. 85. cedis stupeudae K. M. Prag. Rat. Rat.^' 
Gall.i'^'« Z. Rh. E} Maz. P.^ '" Lo.^-^ Hail.^ W. Teg."^ Ein.^ H 
(ex corr.) Ein.^ (pro var. lee). Stutt. (pro var. lee*) Duss. (ex 
oorr.) b. i. 

Ham, praef, 43. It is only mss. of this group which insert 
the line 

hie qui caduci rem lab oris offerees K. M.* Prag. Rat. Rat.* 

1* que 

B/ Troy. Z (hie qui) and T (in marg. aL man.). 



pradonciuSj aive lib^r aurelii pru- 
deacii.'' At the end ol the Pra den tins 
on the same pa^e in a different hand 
is written a licence to^Petros piacator 
de Wenedorf " granted by **L&opoldu3 
dei gratia Ep. Bab. (i.e. Bamberg). 
Datum Babb. anno domini milles. 
ccoiii. VI. Idus Jnnii." Both meb. 
contain only tlie Cath. and Per. 

* iJasB- ia hard to group from tlie 
large number of corrections : it appears 
to have been written from one Ma, and 
corrected by a more or less contem- 
porary hand from another. In order 
it is eccentric ; the order being Praef. 
Cath, Ap. Ham. Ps. Sym. i. n. Per. 
10. 1. t'l. 2. 11. 13, 12, 4, 3. 6. 7. 9, 



Ep. Ditt. : this also looks like a com- 
bination of MBS. of the two different 
families. 

Ein.^ seems to be much in the same 
boat ; unfortunately 1 either did not 
take, or lost note of its exact order, 
but the catalogue giYes it as ^*Praef. 
Cath. Ap. Ham. Ps. Sym, i. 11. Per." 
ending abruptly at x. 524. The order 
of the Per. is probably that of the 
German class, in which Per. i. comes 
last, as I have noted variants from 
all the hymns of the Per. It oc- 
casionally however contains readings 
whi^^h do not belong to the German 
clasp, e.g. Ps. 3BL, aubliso, Camb. Ein.^ 
Harl. (in ras,J- Cle, 
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or 

qui cftduci etc. M, Lo.^ Rat/ Gall.^ R* Eio.* Rh. E\y} (in 
marg.) Duss. (aL man, in marg.). m. 

Hmn. 858. The verses aat aliae quas dira lues etc. are only 
found in MSS. of this family Dass, Ein/, K, Ein/ (in marg,). 
GallJ' (in mai'gO- B^^^ Rat T 2m m. Boh. ii. Prag. 

B* adds a note " Hi versus.. *additi, ut videtur nounullis nee 
contineutur in emendation bus libris." 

P&yck Praef 1. uia est. B.^ K. Stutt. M, Rat. Rat.^^-^ Ein.» 
Rh. Z. GalL'*^ Sal. Al. Ben.' Lo,= Maz. W. Ein.* (al man.) 
p 10.12. 14 YQ : though here many of the Italian Mm. /3. 8. i, c, e, 6. 
g. L o. r. w.* Can* and one or two English MSS. Carabr* Tit. BodL* 
and two French D. Bodl. support the reading. 

Psych. Praef. 63. Parente uatus alto et ineffabili. B.' W. 

V imo 

Erf. Rat. Rat.^'^ M. Ben/ K (alto). Al Sal Gall.* Z, Rh. Ein.^ 
(iu ras.). Maz. Can. GaU/ P.^* (ab alto) P.^ Ein.* (in ras.). Lo/-* 
HarL* ^. c. e. 0. 1, m. o. r. w, and Put. 

Another distinctive feature of this German family is that a 
large number of its members give headings to the divisions of 
the Psychomachia, distinct from the descriptions of the pictures 
(Rat. Rat^^^ M. Berl. Hamilton 542. Vienna. Sal Mc. Rh, 
Ein,i *-* Gall.* W. B.VLo.^-' Duss. B. 0. P.« and P.^ though in this 
last MS. the headings are longer and different). Others again 
give headings to the sections of the first book against Sym- 
machus (Rat. Rat^*-^ M. M.^ m. P.^"-^" Lo.^ W, Ben. Duss. GalL=*^* 
K. Z. Rh. Stutt., and the English MSS. Or. Trin, 0,). And if 
any link besides the presence of K. B. and Gall.* in both were 
necessary for the connection of this German family with the 
illustrated German family of Stettiner's stemma, it would be 
furnished by the descriptions appended to the pictures, which 
also occur in a number of unillustrated MSS. of this class (e.g. 
Duss. Riit.-^-3 W. B." Mc. P.«*^" Can. and HarL''). All of these 
correspond to the headings of Stettiner's second class, while on 



* J. Bergman believeH f. g, 1. o. /9. 
w. Aag. to be derived from c whicli is 
iisoLf a copy of Monte Cas^o 374 
(a. ii,-x. Lombardic). The order in 



Cass, is Ap. 1S8 foil Pa. Sym. r. n. 
Per. 10. %, 3. S. 9. 14. 4. Cath, 2. 12. 
Praef. Cath. 1. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 
Per. 1. 5. 6. 7. 13. 12 Ditt. 
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the contrary those in HarL HarL^ and BodL" correspond to those 
of the first, the French and English, class. 

A moat useful clue to the subdivision of this German family 
is furnished hy the German glosses which occur in many of its 
representativeSjand have been carefully studied by Steinmeyer*. 
According to his view some few of the Mss. derive their gksses 
directly from a 'glosa*; these are B. Ein.^* and Gall.^ all Swiss 
MSS., GallJ, another Swiss Ms., being closely connected : and this 
glosa is preserved in Prag. Lo.^ (from St Peter in Salzburg), and 
its copy Gottweih, Apart from this glosa, the glosses in our mss. 
fall into two groups, a Bavarian family, comprising Prag. aud 
Rat,, which are closely connected ; Kiel and M (from Tegemsee), 
also closely connected ; Lo* Gott. Vienna 247 (from the 
monastery Weicheostephan near Freising) : and an Allemannic 
family. To this Allemannic family belong K, Bruss, 9968, 
Bruss. 9981, Wolfenbuttel Aug. 56. 18 (from Hildesheim), 
Hh, Z. Ein.^ ; aud W and Laur. xvi. 5, which both show traces of 
influence from the Bavarian class, and are closely connected; also 
two gloss books, one at Karlsruhe (from St Peter in Schwarz- 
wald), and the other at St Gallen (294), Stein meyer accounts for 
the difference in dialect in the glosses of this family by supposing 
that a MS, closely akin to Eiu,'' and Z, aud more distantly 
related to Rh, w^andered along the Rhine, copies being taken at 
various places which show their birthplace by their Middle (e.g. 
BruBs. 9968 from Trier, and Wolf) or Low (e.g. K. Bruss. 9987) 
German dialect: ibr the original home he would look to an 
Allemannic monastery, and suggests St Gallen. But Stettiner 
objects that in the 9th century catalogue of St Gallen is entered 
only one Prudentius, and that identical with the Bernensis (B*): 
so he prefers to assume Reich enau, whence he believes the 
originals of many St Gallen and Einsiedeln Ms>s. to be derived. 

Of course it does not always necessarily follow that text 
and glosses were derived from the same MS. : indeed Stettiner 
shows that Bruss. 9981 is a copy of Leyd,'^, which has no glosses, 
and so must derive its glosses from another MS. The assump- 
tion however probably holds good in the majority of cases and 
there need be no hesitation ir> accepting Steinraeyer's results, 
* Zeitschrift fiir deatsoh. Alterth. Bd 16, 
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especially as they are attested by an ezamiaation of the textual 
variants. A glance at Dressel's apparatus criticus shows how 
closely connected are Prag. Rat. and m (e.g. Ham. 892, expertos 
...visus); and several other MSB. show a very close connection 

r conoumbere 
with Rat. Take for example I. Sym. 77. concumbere] concingere 
Rat. P.^« concingere P.« M.' Rat.»' 
r fieri 
78. fieri] serere Rat.»* P.^" Rat. 

rus 
169. mortalis obire] mortale subire Rat. Rat.^ P.^* 
riuli 

171. uili M. Rat. P.^» 

rtraotu 

323. tractu] cursu Rat. P.^» cursu M.' 

Of these Mss. Rat.^ and M." appear to be copies of Rat. (cf. 

Ham. 129. ferus] severus Rat. Rat.' M.' 

b a 

I. Sym. 318. preuiore /// placeat terram Rat. preuiore (brev- 
Rat.') terram placeat M.' Rat.*). 

Whereas M. and P.^®, though closely connected with Rat., and 
still more closely connected with one another, do not seem to 
be actual copies, cf. Ham. 485, where they read 

fragor hosticus arietis aut uis 
concutit impacta aut aerato machina rostro 
7. uis impacta quatit non aerea machina rostro.' 
arietat etc. 

The line which is underlined in both MSS. is not found in Rat. 

K and Z prove their common origin by retaining a list of 
city names in Latin with a German translation, among which 
is an obscure Swiss town Zurzach ; Gall.* Ein.^-^ and P.* all give 
Per. XI. 123 in capital letters; while another group Ein.^' Z. 
Rh, Stutt. Lo.'-^ and a MS. on the Libri sale-catalogue of 1859 
all have the initial of Oath. i. i. in the form of a cock. The 
two English MSS. Or. and Trin. alone show considerable diver- 
gencies from this family (it will be noticed that neither appears 
in the characteristic readings of the family cited above) and 
seem in spite of the order of the poems to belong to the same 
class as the other English Mss. Boul. O. Camb. 
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The group ^ (2) shows no noticeable divergence from the 
ordinary German class and one of its representatives K has 
been shown to have a close connection with the Swiss MS. Z. 
The same MS. also occasionally shares readings peculiar to Rat. 
and its near relatives (e.g. Ham. 710 uolens illud magis utile 
retur Rat. M. M.' K. 2m against the nolens, magis utile dum 
sibi credit of the other Mss.). 

The third group ^ (3) is much more difficult to place. Its 
internal coDnection as a group is proved by various test passages 
such as 

Per, X. 842. ictu et sanguine] ictum uulneris "p}-^^^-^ Harl/^ 
Burn.* Troy. B.' A. R, a. 

Per, X, 815. tenuis fies] fumans eris P.--«-8 " Harl.^^^ Bum. 

1* tenuis lies 
A. E. P. R. W. (in inarg.). a. q, fumans oris B.* H. D. and Stutt. 

But these MSS. often side with the French and English class 
against the Gennau e.g. il, Sym, 478. esse] nosse. Harl. Or. Dorv. 
Troy. D. B.'' Bouh R^.^.a-z-so Qm. T. 

So that they seem to form a kind of connecting link between 
the two families ; the two German Mss. H and Stutt., the latter 
of which is late and of no textual value, lean somewhat more 
than the rest to the ordinary German class. P.* on the other 
hand often shows a striking resemblance to Put. ; for example 
it alone shares with Put. the reading uis ac potestas una (Cath. 
VI. 6) except for some MSS. in which it has been introduced as 
a variant. Again Cath, ill. 100. Put. o. and R^ alone read ore 
animam dedit ex proprio, though the same reading is a variant 
in a. P." Still more conclusive is the omission of Per. iv. 
102-105 in which it and Put. are alone. 

Turning now to the other class of MSS., of which the 
characteristic features are that they do not combine the Cath, and 
Per., and that they put Per. X. before the other hymns of the 
Per,, treating it as a separate book, we find that they show fixr 
fewer variants from Dressel's text. In adl the passages cited as 
characteristic of the German group they preserve the opposite, 
and usually correct, reading j and it is in MSS. of this group 



* Burn, is a Fieneli ms, to judge fmm the entry **CaGlestinorQm de 
Mafioo@ai}U!o." 
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that the readings "uirtus et uidua est" (Ps. 177) for the *'nam 
uidua est '' of the German family, and '* foedatur" (Ps. 414) for 
their '* foedat humi/' are preserved. As regards their sub- 
diviBioo into two classes, a French and English, the English 
group Camk Boul, O, with which, in spite of their external 
asfreeraent in order with the Cjerman MSS., Or. and Trin. must 
be reckoned, may be distinguished from the French by such 
readings as 

Cath. X. 28. igneoli 0. Or. Trin. BouL Harl* and P."^ (pro 
var. lect.). 

iiL 134. 

VI. 137, 

IX, 45. 

X. 105. 



piger euomit O. Or. Trin, 

0] om. O. Or. Trin. (add. sup,), u. 

et stans 0. Or, Trin, 

illud O. Or. Trin, u. 



Per. II. 542. omare res impias numae 

orare simpuuium numae. O.BouL P.^ (1* omare) 
and Or. P.", in both of which the last line is crossed out. 

A comparison of the readings of the Aldine edition with 
those of this class leaves no doubt that it was a MS. of this 
class on which the text of the edition was based ; and the 
words of the preface " Priidentius...ab usque Britannis accitus " 
are no empty bo^ist, e.g. 

Per. XII. 44. cum] ora. Or Aid. 

48. quis Or. Trin. Aid 

But still there is no such great distinction between the two 
groups, French and English, as prevents us from referring them 
to the same archetype ; indeed theii^ general agreement against 
the German group is strong proof of their close connection, 
and it is supported by minor links between their representatives. 
Camb. and Dj" for instance share the reading ens i bus for sensibus 
in the verses inserted after Ps, 727, though in D it is only an 
alternative reading. 

14. Sym. I. 548 to end of Sym. 11. Ditt. 
Epil. Pb." 

t D seems to fluctuate between the 
family ^ (3) and the ordinary French 
family: Us order is Cath. 1^12. Per. 
1. 5. 4. 6- 7. 8. 9. 11. 12. 13, U. 2. 3. 
10. Sym. I. 11, Ditt, Ap, Ham. Pa. 



* Harl is a French mb. "Coll. Agen. 
Socle. Jesn, Cala. In scrip.," and ap- 
pears to belong to the ordinary French 
group, though its order is rery strange. 
'^Praef. Cath. 1—10. Per. 1. 5, Cath. 
11. 12. Ap. toT. 690. Ham.52&— 966. 
Per. 10. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8. 9. IL 12. 13. 
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A division into books is characteristic of this family : a, T 
and the MS. at Arras, and also a '* uetus codex *' collated in the 
margin of a copy of Giselinus' edition which belonged to C. 
Puteanos, and is now at Paris, speak of " Prudentii libri 
nouem" counting the "Romanus** Per. 10 as a separate book: 
Boh. I aod the MS. at D'Avranclies mention 8 books; and D 
only 7 : the only other MS. containing this nuroe ration is B 
which likewise only counts 7. Bnt thongh a complete numera- 
tion is found ill this group alone, a partial numeration is found 
in MSS. of various families. Oldest is the nnmbering of the 
three hexameter poems A p. Ham. Ps. as " lib. I. ii. ill. " which 
is fonnd in Put. itself; not indeed as a formal heading to the 
books, but written across the top margin of each page through- 
out the three poems,— apparently in the handwriting of the 
* glossator/ that is to say in all probability of Mavortius. 
Outside Put. this numeration occurs in a complete form in 
Monte Cassino 374, Camb. and Ambr. in which however the 
Apoth. is not numbered : in Troy B.^ P.* Rat.* {at the end of the 
book) Leyd.^ and b the Apoth. is called *' Liber I.** : in Vienna 
171. Kiel. Bonl P.«^'» ^h. Gall.* Trin. 0. HarL B.=^ (at the end) 
the Ham. " Liber ii." : in Gall^ the Psych. ''Liber ill./' while in 
a there is a mistake at the end of the Ham. (Finit Amartigenia 
Lib. III. Incipit Psychomachia Lib. iiii.) but at the end of the 
Psych, it is corrected (Finit liber HI. Psychomachia). In M. 
and Berlin Hamilton 542, both German MSS., occurs the more 
unusual phrase " Finit de amartigenia liber D *' (= deuteros ?) ; 
others again have, *Mncipit liber unus amartigenia" E* P.''^ K. 
In contrast to this numeration may be mentioned that of 
the Oath, and Per. as books L and IL which could of course only 
occur in MSS. in which the Per. immediately follows the Cath. 
e.g. "Liber Primus Catheraerinon '* and ''Incipit liber secundus 
Per.** in B. Rat. Rat.' Vienna 3278 ; '' Liber r." as heading to 
Cath. in Stutt. : '* Finit liber primus ymnorum (de ymnis). 
Incipit liber secundus peristephanon ". Rat. b. i. " Incipit 
liber secundus Peristephanon " Kiel. Lo,® Vienna 171 and 247. 
Ein/Z, Bat^GalL^-^. 

SufiBcient proof has I think been given to show that 
Stettiner's deductions from the illustrations are in the main 
Journal of Fhiloloffy. vou xm. 1^ 
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supported by exatnioation of the unillustrated Mss. Bat there 
appears to me to be one difBcultj in accepting Stettiner'a 
stemma and applying it to all our MSS. Since the Freoch and 
English groups of mss., which preserve most faithfully the 
traditions of the archetype, keep the Per, separate from the 
Cath., the combination of the two and the transposition of 
the two last hymns of the Cath, must be referred to that 
** Carolingian MS. circ. 850 '* from which be derives the German 
class. But both changes already appear in the Ambrosianus, 
and the Ambr. dates from the viith century. And the changes 
are such as cannot be accounted for by the assumption of loose 
sheets in the archetype, which could he read now here, now 
there : nor could the idea of making the transpositions have 
occurred independently to two scribes. The only reasonable 
inference seems to be that the transpositions represent a separate 
tradition current in Italy at least as early as the Viith century : 
and from this tradition all the MSS. in which the transpositions 
occur must be derived. Of course this is not irreconcilable 
with Stettiner's proof that the illustrations of the German class 
are derived from the same illustrated archetype as the French 
and English, if we assume that a copy of the illustrated MS. 
was brought to Switzerland and there met a copy of the same 
family as Ambr. ; and the Swiss and German MSs. were their 
united progeny. This might account for the fact that the 
greater number of Dressers Italian MSS, appear to agree rather 
with the German than the French group (cf. Psych. praef» 1. 
uia est) ; and also for the replacement of the two last hymns 
of the Cath* in B, K and the rest of their group. If two copies 
were used, one having the correct order, that replacement 
might have easily taken place, though the opposite order was 
adopted in the rest of the MSS. : and B from its early date may 
have been one of the copies originally taken from the two 
dififerent archetypes. It would also account for the large 
number of variant readings given in so many of the MSS. 

The reason for the difference of order in the two arche- 
types is harder to see, though there is something to be 
said for Birt*s* suggestion that it is due to the original 
* T. Blrt, Antike Buchwesen^ p. 305, note %^ 
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transmission of the books and hyrans as separate poems, 
XJndoubtedJy Prudentius lived at the end of the papyrus age 
and pace Birt* may quite well have edited his edition of 405 
in a parchment codex, still he must have published some at 
least of the poems in a separate form ; and we seem to have 
tra4ies of this in the recognition in some MSS. of Per x. '* the 
Roraanus" as a separate book. Whether either of these re- 
censions can be identified mth that represented by Put. is again 
a debatable point; but I for my part think not. Put. arranges 
the Per. in quite a different order and appears to omit the 
Pmefatio and the Symm, I. and II. ; and I have elsewhere 
suggested that it is a representative of an edition earlier than 
that of 405 A^D.^f- So that I would reconstruct the history of 
the transmission of the text something as follows 



Early edition of the poema 



Tut 




lUustrated archetype 



Ambr. 




Archetype of 
Gernmn and Swisa msb. 



English MS8. 



GermBn and Swias aias. 

Of course in so doing T have assumed three different 
archetypes for our existing MSS. ; and thereby committed heresy 
against what seems to be an almost accepted canon of textual 
criticism, that by hook or by crook the MSS. of a classical author 
must be reduced to a stemma at the head of which stands one 
single archetype from which they are all derived. Well, I 
confess I am a heretic, and cannot for the life of me conceive 



* Birl, p. 37Sf speaking of Anson ius^ 
Prudentms, and Claudian, "Erst naoh 
ihiem Ableben konnen diese Werke 



zu bestimmt geordneten Corpora ge- 
sammelt worden eein.^' 
t Class. Rev. May 1903. 
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why so much misdirected energy should be expended. Of 
course Lachmann proved beyond all doubt that Lucretius* 
text, as we now have it, emanated from one source; and the 
same has been proved of many other works. But then 
Lucretius was anathema in the Middle Ages, and perhaps 
those other authors were but little read. Besides there are 
exceptions to every rule, and the probability seems strongly in 
favour of an author so well suited to medieval monastic taste 
as Prudentius, and one whose popularity is attested by the 
large number of extant MSS., forming an exception to a rule 
which of itself implies a narrow circle of readers. 

E. O. WINSTEDT. 



ON FRONTO. 



The new Frontoniana of the Dutch scholar Brakman (Utrecht 
1902), which contain the results of a fresh examination of the 
palimpsest original, induced me to re-peruse this summer the 
whole of the letters, as contained in Naber s excellent edition of 
1867. Shortly after the appearance of Naber*s volume I con- 
tributed a short paper of criticisms and emendations to the firtit 
number of this jouraal." The present remarks have accumu- 
lated in the interval, the correspondence of men so notable 
in the history of the world as the orator Fronto and his pupils 
in rhetoric M. Aurelius aud L, Verus drawing me again and 
again to the study of a diction and style unlike anything else 
surviving in Soman literature, and marking the period immis- 
takably. 

p, 6, Ecce no3C praeteriit, dies hie est ALiERETVLA...exactu8 est. 
Perhaps alter et uel alter ' a second and indeed a third/ 

p. 10. Somnus autem Ulixen ne patriam quidem suam diu 
agnasceret siuit, cuius xm tcairvov a7ro$pu>irtcoi/Ta porjaai 
*H? 7aM^? davieiv tfjLeipero. 

The original (Od. L 58) has 'le/zeyo? teat tc, d, v. As Marcus 
Aurelius has omitted 'Ie/te»/o9, there is no construction. It 
would seem that voriaai should be vor^aa^;. 

p. 14. Brakman 's conjecture inauditam, if he has correctly re- 
ported the legible letters of the palimpsest .n.*.itam*, seems 
very probable. Klussmann Emend. Fronton. 1874 sug- 
gested antiqnam, less near to the original. 
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p* 17. aliter plan git senilis maiunnissus aliter cliens laudaoca- 
tus aliter amicus legato honoratus. 
The balance of clauses would be preserved, by writing aliter 
cliens laiidatmn uocatu^, invited to pronounce an eulogium. 

p. 34 Polemonis tui quem meministi, rogo ne Horatii menii- 
neris, qui milii cum PoHone est emortuus. 
quem is more probably quoni or qum than quoniam. So 
p. 81 animo bene fuit qum te balneo et uino libenter usum 
cognoui. 

p, 46, Postea ubi re proposita f eiraagioem scribes, 

Thia I believe to be an error for ei rei iniaginem, a combina- 
tion elsewhere affected by Fronto. p. 47 de quo deus ei rei 
praeditvs faoilius eitaudiat p. 95 eique ego rei, sei fieri possit, 
repueriucere opto. 

p. 60. Postquam uehiculum inscendi iter non adeo incommo* 
dum "fnon fecimus. 
This aeems to be not nos fecimus^ but coJifecimm, 

p. 80. Modo mihi Victorinus iudicat Dominam tuam magis 
maluisse quam lien* 
Nabei" prints caluisse after Schopeu, Possibly in Fronto's 
time incalescere was used of having a fever r certainly in would 
account for the m in incduisse. 

p. 83. aput censores expostulat. 

A little lower, in the letter following. 

In hac materia diutius laborandnm est ut factum cre- 
datur, quam ut irascatur. 

The absence of a nominative to ea^postulat or, apparently, to 
irascatur is noticeable, as the second letter (from M. Aurelius) 
is an answer to the iirst. But whereas it is quite in accordance 
with the shortness of legal Latin to supply a nominative to ex- 
postulate this is not equally true of irascatur. I think Marcus 
is here follawing the usage of comedy, which made mr^cere an 
active, imsci a passive verb. Nonius p. 127 quotes from Pom- 
ponius noli irascere : hence irdscatur may be impersonal * that 
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anger may be felt/ or, as Novdk has suggested, comparing 
A, Gell. vn. 2. 5 delicta non smcensmda, the nominative may 
be factum. 

ib. Vindemias laetasque quam firmi&simo corpore agere te, mi 
magister, opto. 
Perhaps laetas quamque firmissimo coryore, 

p. 126. breues nee ullam rerum geatarura expeditionem conti- 
nentes. 

This is said of the short letters in Sallust's Histories. Esc- 
peditio seems here to mean ' statement * or ' account ' : much so 
Herenn. iv. 68 habet paucis comprehensa bremtas muUcirum 
r&rum expeditionem. Otherwise ea^positionem might be sug- 
gested. 

p. 140* In primis oratori cauendum, ne quod nouum uerbum 
lit aes adnlterinum percutiat, ut unum et id uerbnm uetus- 
tate noscatur et nonitate delect et. 
Read mium et id nerum uetustaie noscaiur. 

p. 144. Places tibi cum facundus: igitur -f-uerberantem. quid 

ffacundia uerberas ? 
facufidiam was long since conjectured ; for uerhm^antenn 
Niebnhr'a uerbera te is accepted by Naber^ but does not seem 
certain. It might be uerberandum test 
ib. ilhid etiam audisse me memini, pleraque sapientes iiiros (id 

ineat scitis mentis atqiie consul tis) habere debere quorum 

interdiim usu abstineant. 
Nothing is here changed: I only add marks of parenthesis 
before id and after conmdtis, translating 'this is inherent in 
mental resolves and determinations/ a preliminary clause ex- 
plaining a statement against which objection might be raised. 

p. 160. Ennius i Postquam f constitis fiuuins qui omnium 
princeps. 
Here the palimpsest is variously reported, Naber gives 

c&mt,Ai, Vahlen in his new edition of Ennius consis se^ 

Brakman read conMitis, adding * ita euidenter codex/ If this is 
true, Ennius wrote cmistttit is, and this absence of caesura is 
quite in the manner of his hexameters. 
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p. 168. Quamobrem tecum quaeso nequid obsit amicitia nobis 
f qui nihil profuit. 

Naber prints quae, I think it should be quia. Klussmann 
conj. quihus. 

p. 179. Impense istud a te peto. factum enim Aquilae uolo 
honoris eorum causa qui pro eo studiose laborant. 

Naber prints Heindorf's conjecture fautum. I doubt the 
Tightness of this word, and believe /ac^wm to be defensible. * I 
wish it to be done in Aquila's behalf as a compliment to those 
who are using their efforts for him.' The indeterminateness of 
the word is natural in the comparatively free language of 
epistolary correspondence. 

p. 216. .uod.. nunc diuinae naturae proprium est nee fumum 
manu prehendere nee solem queas. 

Quodsi Naber: perhaps Quodque. 'Besides, which is a 
property of the divine nature in the matter before us, it is 
impossible to grasp either smoke or the sun with the hands.' 

ib. nisi delicta facile fintellegas parum clementer findul- 
geasque. 

Naber gives facile neglegas, in which neglegas appears to 
me incongruous with facile,. Surely the meaning is ' unless you 
put an easy (lenient) construction on faults.' For indulgeasque 
perhaps indulgeas quoque. Without a lenient judgment to 
start with, there can be no real sympathy with (and therefore 
indulgence to) the offender. The understanding must antici- 
pate the heart. 

p. 223. magiras facere ' to profess the trade of a cook * ought, I 
think, to be magiriasf 

p. 224. aut Ennio incenderes {sc, te) in horam ist.. Musarum 
propriam quintam. 

istiua seems the most natural supplement: th« hour which 
properly belongs to his (Ennius') muses, the fifth, in allusion to 
his praenomen Quintus. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 



ENOCH AND CLEMENT. 



The nucleus of this article is a conjectural emendation of 
u€pT£pmv av€tcSt7]jriTa Kplfiara in Chapter xx. of St Clement 
of Rome's Epistle to the Corinthians, which I communicated 
to the Camhridge Theological Society in December last (1903). 
Section A contains notes and comments upon that chapter. In 
Section B it is suggested that Clement knew and used the 
Book of Enoch. 



The Epistle of Clement. 

1. In the margin of Clem. Cor, xix., xx. Jacohson writes, 
"Novis argumentis, a Dei sapientia^ei ordine in mundo obser- 
mito petitis, pacera et concordiam suadet." The former chapter 
ends with the words potjaxofiev 7r<S? aopyfjrofs vwdp^et irpo^ 
*rraiiav Tr}p ktiwip aifToiK The latter is given below in § S 
according to Dr J. B. Light foot's translation, first published 
in the Appendix (1877) to his "S. Clement of Rome," edit. 1, 
1869. 

Next comes in the Epistle, "xxi, 1 Look ye, bretbrcD, 
lest His benefits, which are many, turn unto judgment to all 
of U8, if we walk not worthily of Him, and do those things 
which are good and well-pleasing io His sight with concord." 
With this compare, " xxxviii. S Let us consider, brethren^ of 
what matter we were made;... from what a sepulchre and what 
darkness He that moulded and created us brought us into His 
world, having prepared His benefits aforehand ere ever we were 
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born. 4? Seeing therefore that we have all these things from 
Him, we ought in all things to give thanks to Hini, to whom 
be the glory for ever and ever. Amen." 

2. Sirack and ClemenL 

There are apparent allusions in Clem. Cor, xx. f , lix. to the 
following passage of Ecclesiasticiis ; 

xvip 18 Behold, the keaven^ and tfte heaven of heavens^ the 
deep, and the earth, and all that therein is, shall be moved 
when he sfvall tdsit 19 The mountains also and foundations 
of the earth shall he shaken with trembling, when the Lord 
looketh tt^on them.,. 26 The works of the Lord are done in 
judgment from the beginning: and from the time he made 
them he disposed the parts thereof 27 He garnished his 
works for ever, and in his hand are the chief of them unto 
all generations... 28 None of them Mndereth anothm\ and they 
shall nevei^ disobey his word. 29 After this the Lord looked 
upon the earth, and filled it with his blessings.... 

xvii. 1 The Lord created man of the earth, &c. 

3. Translation of Glem, Cor, xx, 

Clem. Cm\ XX. wa>s rendered as follows by Dr Lightfoot. 
The verse numbers (1)— (12) are added, for convenience of 
reference in the notes in § 4 upon the chapter ; some words 
m-e given from the Greek of the Epistle; and some from the 
Latin Version of it in Anecdota Maredsolana, ed. Dom G. 
Morin, 1894: 

XX. (1) The heavens are moved (aaXevofievot) by His direc- 
tion and obey Him in peace, (2) Day and night accomplish 
the course assigned to them by Him, without hindrance one to 
another (fiTfSev aXXyXot^ ifi^frohi^oi^ra). (3) The sun and the 
moon and the dancing stars {aarepmv re xnpoi) according to 
His appointment circle in harmony within the hounds assigned 
to them, without any swerving aside {preuaricatione\ (4) The 
eai^th, bearing fruit in fulfilment of His will at her proper 
seasons, putteth forth the food that supplieth abundantly both 
men and beasts and all living things which are thereupon, 
making no dissension, neither altering anything which He hath 
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decreed, (5) Moreover, the inscrutable depths of the abysses 
and the unutterable statutes {/cpi^ara, indicia) of the nether 
regions are constrained {crvvex^rai, continentiir) by the same 
ordinances. (6) The basin (/cvro^) of the boundless sea, 
gathered together by His worknnanship into its reservoirs 
(Qen, i. 9), passe th not (ov TrapeK^aipet) the barriers where- 
with it is surrounded ; but even as He ordered it, so it doeth. 
(7) For He said, So far shalt thou come, and thy -M/ctT^&s (A tcpv 
fiara) shall be broken within thee (Job xxxviii. 10, 11). (8) The 
ocean which is impassable for men, and the worlds beyond it, 
are directed by the same ordinances of the Master. (9) The 
seasons of spring and summer and autumn and winter give 
way in succession one to another in peace, (10) The winds 
in their several quarters at their proper season fulfil their 
ministry without disturbance ; and the overflowing fountains^ 
created for enjoyment and health, without fail give their breasts 
which sustain the life of men. Yea, the smallest of living 
things come together in concord and peace. (11) All these 
things the great Creator and Master of the universe ordered 
to be in peace and concord, doing good unto all things, but far 
beyond the rest unto us who have taken refuge in His com- 
passionate mercies through our Lord Jesus Christ, (12) to 
whom be the glory and the majesty for ever and ever. Amen. 

4. Notes on the above chapte7\ 

(1) a-a\€v6fi€vot] XaXeveadai in the Bible being used of 
abnormal and destructive movement, as in Heb. xii, 27 iva 
fieivf} ri fjLf) ^€Ck€vip.€va^ it has been proposed to insert /i»^ or 
ov before trcCkevofievoii but the context points to motion and 
not rest. The *' imp^tueuses revolutions" of the heavenly 
bodies might be expected to issue in catastrophes^ but they 
are accomplished "en paix.'* In Lightfoot's commentary we 
read, "XaXeveadai is indeed frequently used in the Old Testa- 
ment to express terror and confusion, in speaking of the earth, 
the hills, etc.; but never of the beavens." That is to say, it is 
never used there of the heavens in that or any sense. It is 
however so used in the first verse (xvi, 18) quoted above in 
I 2 from Ecclesiasticus, a book included in the Old Testament 
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in Greek, Tromni's Cancordance av. traXevm quotes the verse 
without its beginning; for the sake of brevity; and on Clem. 
Cor. \ix, 3 rov enrBAerroNTA cn taIc aByccoic Lightfoot himself 
writes, '' Eccliis. xvi, 18, 19 d^v<rao^ teal jrj a-aXevd^^oi/rat /ere/' 
omitting 6 ovpavo^ xal o oifpavo^ rov ovpapov (in the Cairene 
Hebrew text D^SEJ^H ^SEH D^OB^n X which is part of the subject 
of aa\€vff7)(T0irrai. 

(2) fj.7}S€P aWiqXoi^ i^TTohi^ovra] I suppose this to have 
been suggested to Clement by Sir. xvi. 28 eKaaro^ rov 'trXTjaiov 
avTov ovx i^iBXisjrev (al. eBX.)^ A>V. No7i€ of them hindm^eth 
another. St Cyril of Jerusalem alludes to Clement's words 
fLfihiv oKK^kot^ €fL7roSi^QVTa,,.daT€pmp re X^f'^* ^'^^ ^^ ^^^ 
Catechetical Lectures (ed. Gifford in Nicens and post-Nicene 
Fathers), In ix. 8 he writes, "They ought to have felt astonish- 
ment, not only at the arrangement of sun and moon, but also ' 
at rmv aa-ripo^v ras evrdfcrov^ '^(opcias /cat Tom dvefiTroSio'TOv^ 
SpofjLov^ ktL'' In xviii. 8, as is well known, he quotes Clement 
by name on the story of the Phofinix. 

(3) preuuricatiotie] "Ita legifcur in cod, Consl wapa- 
^daem^ : quod vocahulum quomodo intellectui officiat, sicuti , 
Lightfoot pronunciavit, haud equidem video. Si enim ad stellas 
oboedientiae et concordiae virtutes tiansferuntur, quidni etiam 
vitium praevaricationis ? " (Morin). The readings of Gr. and 
Syr. are A 7rap€K0d{reai^ (cf. ov wapeic^aivu in xx. 6), C irapa- 
y9d<r€ca?, Syr. iti onuii egressu cnrsu^ ipsoimm. Lightfoot 
prefers irapeK^d^em^r '^^^ considers that the other reading 
irapa^diTtm^ "destroys the sense." Morin, while allowing 
Ttape/c^daeGiy^ ** optiniam esse lectionem " defends Trapa^da-ew^ 
as a not impossible alternative. Compare PsaL 8oL xix. 2 
ov 7rap€^7}(rav diro oBov ^v eVeretXtB avroi^. Enoch ii. 1 ov 
wapa^aivovaiv (quoted helow in § 5), xviii. 15 koX oi dtrrcpe^ 
oi KvKiop^Bvoi iv T^ wypl oLroi elaip oi jrapa0dpTe^ irpotr* 
rayfia Kvpiov . . . on ovk i^^\6ov iv rot? xatpols avrc^p^ 
xxh 6 Toyv d<rT€p(ou,..oi irapa^di/re^ ktL But irapeK^daem^ 
is on the whole the better reading. 

(5) d^vaa-wv re dv^^ix^iaara koX vepripwp dvexSii^yTiTa 
Kptp^ara to*? avrol^ avp€')(€Tat irpoiTTdyfjLatTitil The word 
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wanted io place of /cpifiara is one which would inchide 
d^vtramv ape^i'^viatrra and serve as a subject far fTvvl')(j£Taii 
continmttiK For previous attempts to explain Kptfiara or to 
emend it, as by reading fcXtfiaraj tcpvp^fiara, ^^Tj/Aara, see 
Jacobson. Some, while retaining xpl/jLaTa, regard xXifiara as 
the best of these conjectural readings. So Liglitfoot, but with 
the remark that he would in preference " strike out the word 
altogether." Fimk likewise suggests (ed 2, p. 126), "fortasse 
librarium...aut vocem inseruisse aut fcKi^ara m earn mutasse/' 

None of these solutions being satisfactory I proposed to read 
KoCkmiiaTa^ giving the sense that the " unfathomed eaves " of 
the underworld are held together by the Creator's wpQcrrdrf- 
fiara. These nether cavities have not been and cannot be 
explored, and are therefore av€fc&ti]y7}Ta, indescjibable. Being 
held together they hold their proper contents, and do not let 
them break out and mix with one another. 

For more on xoiXfiyfiara see Section B (p. 193 f.). 

(5) inexscrutahilia quisita] So the Latin prima manu, with 
an added line of division between qui sita. Can this be the 
remnant of a reading inewquisitaf for dv€^tx^fia<Tra 1 

(6) /cvTos] After what was said of the vepripmv tcoiXm- 
p,ara, if that be the right reading in (5), the verse on the 
tcvToq of the sea follows naturally. A scholiast on Psalm Ixiv. 8 
a-vvTapda(r€tiv to tcvro^ rij? 6aXfitTa7}^t quoted by Schleusner 
8,v. /euros', explains kvto^ by fCQiXmfia. Thus in effect Clement 
goes on to say that the KolXwfjLa of the sea is held together, 
»o that its waters do not break out and pass their bounds. 

(7) fcvjjiara] A Kpvfi^ara, Light foot writes on KpLpLara 
in (5), " Indeed the same word seems still to be running in 
the head of the scribe of A when below he writes Kpypbara 
for KVfiaraJ' Just before this Lipsiua had been quoted for 
the suggestion, "that fcplfiara was written down by some 
thoughtless scribe from Eom. xi. 33 dif€^€pevv7]Ta ra Kpifutra 
avToii Kai dv€^i'j(via<xTm ai oBol avroij.'^ 
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The Book of Enoch. 

5. The following extracts from the book of Eooch are from 
the edition of Professor R, H. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1893). 
The English represents the Ethiopic Version, The Greek is 
from the Gizeh fragmeiitj as printed in bis Appendix C, 

Enoch ii — v* 

ii. 1 I observed everything that took place in the heaven, 
how the luminaries which are in the heaven do not deviate 
from their orbits, how they all rise and set io order each in 
its season, and transgress not against their appointed order, 
2 Behold ye the earth, and give heed to the things which 
take place upon it from first to last, how unvaryingly every 
work of God appears. 3 Behold the summer and the winter... 
iii, 1 I observed and saw how (in the winter) all the trees 
seem as though they had withered and shed all their leaves.,. 
iv. 1 And again I observed the days of Summer. ..v. 1 how 
the trees cover themselves with green leaves and bear fruit: 
wherefore give ye heed to everything, and recognise how He 
who liveth for ever hath made all this for you, % How His 
works are before Him in each succeeding year, and all His 
works serve Him and alter not, but everything is done as 
God hath ordained, 3 And behold how the seas and the 
rivei^ together accomplish their task. 4 But as for you, ye have 
not continued stedfast, and the law of the Lord have ye not 
fulfilled but have transgressed it, and have slanderously spoken 
proud and hard words with yuur impure mouths against His 
greatness. 

ii. 1 ^arauoria'ar^ iravrcL ra epya ip r^ ovpavip Trw? ovk 
^XXolaytrav raq oBovs av7^v.,.Kai ov irapafiaivova-LV rrftf ISlav 
rd^iv^ 2 iBere tt}v y^p ktL v, 2 xal ra epja avrov iraina 
OQ-a iiTOiTiaep €iq tou? alo}va^..*ovK dXKoLovPTaL,..aXK mairepet, 
tcar^ iTnrTujTjv . . ,Ta Trdpra 'yiverat. 3 i^ere wmi; r} BaXaa-aa 
Kri* 4 v^el^ Se ovk ivepLeivare ovBe iwon^^rare Kara ra^ 
€VToXa^ avToVy aXKa aTrio-rr^Te ktL 
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Clement, alluding as we may think to Enoch, passes from 
a like comprehensive survey of the orderliness of nature to an 
exhortation to men. He entreats the Church of Corinth to 
lay aside its disorder and dissensions; to return to its former 
"exemplary concord and charity"; and to practise the harmony 
which prevails in heaven aud earth and sea. 

Enoch xxiL 

xxii. 1 And then I went to another place, and he showed 
me in the west a great high mountain and hard rocks and 
four beautiful places. 2 And there were there deep and wide 
(places) perfectly smooth, as smooth as something which rolls, 
and deep and hlack to look at. 3 And this time Rafael 
answered me, one of the holy angels who was with me, and 
spake to me ■ These hollow places whereon the spirits of the 
souls of the dead are assembled have been created to this very 
end, that all the souls of the children of men should assemble 
here. 4 These places are appointed as their habitation till the 
day of their judgment and till their appointed period, and this 
appointed period is long, till the great judgment comes upon 
them. 

5 And I saw the spirits of the children of men who were 
dead, and their voice penetrated to the heaven and complained, 
6 This time I asked the angel Rufael who was with me and 
spake to him : Whose spirit is that one yonder whose voice thus 
penetrates (to heaven) and complains ? 7 And he answered 
me and spake thus to me saying: This is the spirit which 
went forth from Abel, whom his brother Cain slew, and he 
keeps complaining of him till his seed is destroyed from the 
face of the earth, and his seed disappears from amongst the 
seed of men. 

^^P 8 And therefore at that time I asked regarding him, and 
^^ regarding the judgment of allj Why is one separated from the 
I other? 9 And he answered me and spake to me r These three 
I divisions are made to separate the spirits of the dead. Aud 
I the souls of the righteous are thus separated (from the rest): 
I there is a spring of water and light above it. 10 Such a 
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(division) likewise has been made for sinners when they die and 
are buried in the earth without incurring judgment in their 
lifetime, 11 Here their souls are placed apart in this great 
pain, till the great day of judgment and punishment and 
torture of the revilers for ever and vengeance for their souls; 
there will tliey be bound for ever. 12 And such a division 
has been made for the souls of those who complain and make 
known their destruction when they were slain in the days of the 
sinners, 

xxii. 1 KaK€i0€if iipatS^vtrOr et? aXXop roirov, koX ehet^ev 
fioi IT pot Si/cr/xA? aXXo Spot fiiya teal iylrrfkov koL irirpat 
(Trepedt' 2 fcal ricra-apet rowoi ev avTtp Kotkot,.^Kcu elTrov 
IIftJ9 Xaa ra /coikmp>aTa rat/ra. .*3 roxe aweKpiffrj '¥a<f>a7}\,». 
OJrroL 01 Towoi ol tcoTKot^ IW iwitrvvdyttiVTai elt avToi/t ra 
irvevfiaTa fcre, 4 fcal oitroi 01 tottoi etv i7rL€rv<T')(€aiv (MS. 
€'!rifTvvtT')(eai) avrtjp €'7rotT]8i}aap,.,fi€)(pt toB SiopiafLov teal 
SimpiO'fihfov xpovov iv m ^ /cpitrit ff pLeyaXv} earat iv avrolt' 

5 T^Qiap^at {wvevp^a) dvOpdirov veicpov {ivTirfxdvopTos;)^ tcaX 
17 ffxavrf avTOv P'€^pi Tov ovparov irpOG^aiv^p^ ical iv€Tvy^av€V* 
6 Ka\ r^pmTTi^ra ^Va^a^k tcrk. 7 Kal aTrefcpidfj p>oi Xeymi/' 
TovTQ TO 7rv€vp.d ia-Tttf to 4^€X0op diro ^'A^tX, m i(f>6u€va'€p 
^detp 6 dE€X(j>6tf fcal (^'A/SfX) iprvyj^dvei Trcpl aifrov fjf>€^pt 
tov dwoXiadaL to awipp^a avrov ktL 

8 Tore r}pd>T7}<ra (irGpl avrov fcai) Trepl Tmv KOiXmpLdTmv 
(MS, KvicXmpLaTmp) wdpTO}v^ Am t/ i')(^aipiod7}(Tav ev aTTO tov 
ivot ; 9 Hal aTrefcpiBt} poi XiydiP" Ovroi ol rpeit iwoiriQria-av 
)(0}pi^€iT6at rd irpevporTa rmv v€icp€yp.,A\ wSe y(mpi^£Tai ra 
Trv€VfiaTa avTtav sh ttjp pejdXijp ^aaavov ravTTjv P'ixP^ "^V^ 
fi^dXrjt r}pL€pat tt}? /cpto-eet>¥..»l2 Koi ovTmt i')(mpia-67} Tolt 
iTPWpLaa-tp rmv ivrvyx^apoprtap, otrtP€^ ip(f>aiH^ouaiP irept ttJ? 
aTTiDXelaSt OTav (f^ovevdwaip ip Talt r^p^epatt twv dpLapTtaXwv. 

Veraes 6 — 7 on Abel are referred to below in § 9 6 in con- 
nexion with Heb. xii. 24. 

Verse 12 is referred to in | 8, on the date of Enoch i — ^xxxvL 
Eth. when they were slain suggests Gr- Src i^op€vQr}€rav instead 
of orap (popcvdG^tnp. But on oTap for ore in post -classical Greek 
see Jannaris, Historical Greek Grammar^ § 1987 (1897), 




6. K.oiXmfLa misread Kpifia, 

Assuming that the Ethiopic of Enoch comes from an ori- 
ginal Hebrew through the medium of a Greek translation 
(Charles, p. 21), we can account for the differences between 
the English and the Greek of Enoch xxii, as quoted in § 5, 
where the English represents the Ethiopic, 

o. In xxii. 1 Eth. we read of "four beautiful placea," from 
KoXoi by mistake for tcotkoi^ as On in the next verse shews by 

its TOTTOl KOlXoi. 

b. In xxii, 2 Eth. "implies KVfcXmfiara or KvXicfjLaTa** 
(Charles, p. 359 f), where Gr. has fcoiXdfiara, Giving the 
preference to xvKXcofia which Gr. has in verse 8, we may 
say that Eth. something ivhich rolls comes from KVKkm^araj 
a corruption of KotX^fLaTa in the Greek which underlies the 
Ethiopic. 

c. In xxii. 8 *' Eth. followed a corrupt reading Kpifiarmp " 
(Charles, p. 361), and Gr. has KVKXa>f^dT(x>v. For this the 
editor rightly substitutes xotXw/iidTtav in his text of the 
Gizeh Greek; and he gives the English rendering, "I asked 
regarding it and regarding all the hollow places f'* instead of 
*' I asked regarding him and regarding the judgment of all'* 
Thus from trepl twv f€otk{x>fMiTmt^ iravrmv we get ir€p\ twv 
KptfiaTtnv TrdpTwjff regarding all the judgments ^ and then 
"regarding the judgment of all." 

A like corruption of xoiKm^ra accounts for Kpifiara in 
Clem. Cor, xx. 5. With Clement's crvvix^rui, continentur, 
compare Enoch xxii. 4 els €ina^vtT')(€(Tiv, %~\% €j(mpi<T6'qa-av 
fCT€. The KoiXdi/jLara, being held together, hold their several 
contents and keep them separate. 

A textual corruption may be accounted for (1) as due to 
clerical error only, or (2) as occasioned by something in the 
context which would have suggested it. With /cplfia for Koi- 
Xtafia as a mere clerical error compare, in the Syncellus and 
the Gizeh Greek respectively, Enoch x. 4 hrjcov top ^A^aijX, 
11 ^aov ^€fiia^ap (pp. 72, 74), x. 4 Ayaop rov *Afa^JX, 
11 SijXcoaov Se/Atafa (pp. 337^ 339). Dropping the Xw of 
icoiXw^a we get the no- word xoifia, which would be turned 
Journal of Philology, vol, xxnc. IS 
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into KpifUL. Enoch xxii. relates ' to the great judgment/ and 
this favours the misreading Kpifia for Koikofia, 

Clem. Cor. xx. 5 xpifiara has been accounted for as sug- 
gested by Rom. xi. 33 or Psalm xxxvi (xxxv.) 7, as is remarked 
by Lightfoot ; and the supposed relation of the nether regions 
to judgment makes the phrase veprepoDv Kpifiara of itself seem 
natural and right. 

Some scribe acquainted both with the book of Enoch and 
with the Epistle of Clement may have transferred the mis- 
reading o{ Koi\o)fia from the one writing to the other. 

7. The Testaments of the Patriarchs. 

a. For another quotation of Sir. xvi. 18 f. see Test. Levi 3 
(ed. Sinker, 1869): 

''Orav oiv i'mpke'^ri ILvpio^ e^' ripA^ irdme^ fjfiei^ a-tCKevO' 
fi€0a' teal oi ovpavol Ka\ ri yij xal ol (al. at) apva-aoi dirb 
irpoamirov rrj^ fieyaXoxrvvri^ avrov (raXevovrai {al. -Bria-ovrai). 

h. In Test. Neph. 3, 4 there is a parallel to Clem. Cor. xx. 
and Enoch ii — v.. ending with an express allusion to Enoch : 

7'. ''HXt09 ical aeKrjvrj Ka\ atTripe^; ovk aXKoLOva-t rd^iv 
avT&v ouTa)9 fcal vfieh fi^ aXKoifoaere (sic) vofiov OeoS iv 
dra^ia irpd^eoyv vfi&v. "^Ovrj TrXavrjOivra koI d<f>€VTa tov 
Vivpiov rfSXoLGXTav rd^iv avr&Vy Kal iirqKo'KovBrja'av \i0oi^ 
Ka\ fi5XoA9, i^aKo\ov0ij(ravT€<; irvevfiaai irXdvi]^. 'Tfjuei^ Si 
fitf oStg)9, T€/cva fiovy yv6vT€^ iv arepedfiaTi, iv 7^, Ka\ iv 
OaXda-a-Tf, xal irdai tol<; Srffiiovpyijfiaa'iy ILvpiov rov iroLr}- 
aavra ravra Trai/ra, iva firj yivrjaOe m XoSofia, fjri^ iinfk- 
\a^€ rd^iv if>va'ea>^ avrrj^. ^Ofioico^ Be Kal oi ^E^ypijyope^; 
(ai. ^Ftjp'qyopoi) ipfjWa^av rd^iv ^t/creo)? ain&Vy ot^ Kcui 
KaTripdaaro Kvpio<; iirl rov KaTakkva-fiov, Bi aifroif^ dno 
KarotKriaia^ Kal Kapir£v rd^a^ ttjv yrjv doiKfqTOV. 

S'. TaOra Xey© (vfiiv), rcKva fiov, on dveyvcov iv ypa^ 
dyia 'Ej/cl)^, oti, Kai ye Kal vfiel^ diroaTritreaOe diro Kvpiov, 

KT€. 

8. Date of Enoch i — xxxvi. 

In his General Introduction to the Book of Enoch Professor 
Charles divides the book as we have it into five fragmentary 
parts, of which Part I, consisting of chapters i — xxxvi, is said 
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to be the oldest and to have been written before 170 B.C. 
As in this "there is not the faintest allusion to the persecutions 
and massacres of Antiochus Epiphanea, we are probably safe 
in fixing on 170 B.C. as the latest limit possible for its com- 
position '' (p. 26). 

Of this Part I we read in the special Introduction to it, 
that "It is impossible to regard it as a complete work in 
itself, and its leading ideas preclude our finding its original 
complement in the other Sections of the book " (p. 55). It is 
again argued that it is " earlier in fact than the persecution 
under Antiochus ; for to the horrors of that persecution, which 
impressed themselves so strongly on the author of Daniel, 
and of En. ixxxiii — xc., there is not the faintest allnsion in 
i — xxxvi'* (p. 56). 

In Dr Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible also it is said of 
this part of the Book of Enoch that, as there is no allnsion 
in it to the massacres of Antiochus Epiphanes, the date 
170 B.C. is *'the latest reasonable limit for its composition" 
(vol. i. 707 a, 1898); and the same argument reappears under 
'Apocalyptic Literature' in the Encyclopaedia Biblica (col. 222^ 
1809). Professor Charles is the writer in both cases. 

Granted that Part 1 of Enoch is a mere fragment, the 
negative argument thus insisted upon for its early date is of 
no validity, unless indeed it can be shewn, (1) that somewhere 
in the chapters i— xxxvi, there ought to have been, if they 
were written late enough for it, some allusion to Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; and (2) that there is certainly no sauch allusion in 
them. Looking for a place suitable for such an allusion we 
come to chap, xxii. 12, quoted above in § 5, and upon this 
verse we find a footnote ending (with a misprint), " In the days 
of the sinners: probably the times of Antiochus Epiphamis'^ 
(Charles, p. 96), If these words of the editor were cancelled, 
it might still be thought that ' Enoch ' had in mind those evil 
days ; those in particular, if not those only. If just at that 
point he was not thinking of them, he may have alluded to 
them in some other place or places of the book of which Part I 
is a fragment. Thus the argument for a date before those days 
is, I think, quite. inconclusive. 

13—2 
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For my present purpose it is enough to assume that Enoch 
ii — V, xxii, quoted above in § 5, is intermediate in date to 
Ecclesiastieus and the Epistle of Clement. 

9. Enoch and the New Testament 

The influence of Enoch on the New Testament is said to 
have been great and extensive, and a series of parallels to it 
in Enoch is given (p. 41 f.). In some cases the correspondence 
is not very close ; but I do not propose to go through the list. 

a. In illustration of 1 Pet. i. 12 eU & iircOvfiova-Lv ayyeXoi 
irapaKv-^ai some writers have quoted Enoch ix. 1, where it is 
said that the four great archangels, shewing an interest in the 
doings upon earth, irapetcxr^av iiri ttjv yrjv e/c toov dyioyv rov 
ovpavov Kre (pp. 67, 68). For the Gizeh Greek see page 333. 

6. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews it is said, " This Epistle 
was probably written by Barnabas. As we have seen above 
(p. 38) this writer cites Enoch as Scripture in the Epistle 
which goes by his name" (p. 47). Thus the two Epistles seem 
strangely to be attributed to one and the same author*. 

Then follow references to Heb. iv. 13, xi. 5, 10, xii. 9, 22, 
and. opposite to them quotations from Enoch with which they 
do not seem to have any real connexion. Two of the five 
parallels are as follows: 

Hebrews. Enoch. 

1^ 5. Enoch was translated... The parallel passage must, it seems, 

for before his translation he had depend on the Enoch book where 
this testimony that he pleased Enoch is always accounted an ex- 
God, ample of righteousness and therefore 

translated. Of. xv. 1 ; Ixxi. 14, &c. 
In Ecclus. xliv. 16 Enoch is... cited 
as an example of repentance. Philo, 
De AbrahamOy &c. 
xii. 9. Father of spirits. * Lord of Spirits,' passim in SimiU- 

tudes. 

* Tertullian ascribes the Epistle to on the destination, date and author- 

the Hebrews (but not the so-called ship of the former Epistle (1899), and 

Epistle of Barnabas) to Barnabas. more recently by Professor Vernon 

This view has been ably defended by Bartlet in the Expositor. 
Mr H. H. B. Ayles in his monograph 



Heb. xi. 5 rests upon Gen. v. 22, 24 teal evrjpeaTTjaev 
^Epodx toS 0€(^ fcri, and there was no need to refer to the 
Book of Enoch for liia * righteousness/ which is not expressly 
mentioned in the verse, " By faith Enoch &c," Ecclus, xliv. 16 
in Heb. and Gr. requires careful disenssion, the Cairo text 
making him njTl TV\^, Or sign of hiotuledge. But Gen. Lc. 
sufficiently accounts for the ' testimony that he pleased God/ 

Heb. xiL. 9 t^S irarpl twv irv€V}idTwv may very well have 
come from Num. xvL 22, xxvii, 16 fleo? to3i/ irvev^armv^ Is. 
lxiv» 8 Thou art oitr Father, without the intervention of 
Enoch's * Lord of spirits/ itself derived from Num. Ic. 

On the other hand I would suggest as a possibility that 
Heb. xii. 24 Kpelrrov XaXovvrt irapk tqv '^A^^X refers to Enoch 
xxii. 5 — 7, cited above in § 5, as well as to Gen. iv. 10. 

c. With certain passages of the New Testament compare 
Enoch X. 4, '^Bind Azazel feet and hands and cast him into the 
darkness " (p. 337). 

10, Enoch and the Church Fathers, 

a. See Professor Charles as to the influence of Enoch on 
Patristic Literature (p. 38 f.). He begins with the Epistle of 
Barnabas which quotes Enoch by name, and regards the Epistle 
as a writing of cent. 1 A.D. Perhaps however it was written 
in cent. 2. 

6. Hertnae Pastor is quoted in the footnote on Enoch 
xlvii. 3 the books of the living (p. 132), cf. Sim, ii. 9 et? tA? 

Enoch in iii — v., quoted above in § 5^ contrasts the trees 
with and without leaves in summer and winter, and passes 
from the course of nature to the doings of men, Herraas may 
have thought of this when he wrote his parables of the Trees 
in Winter and Summer in Sim. iii,, iv. 

c. Irenaeus iv, 16* 2 quotes Enoch xiv, 7, as is pointed out 
by Professor Charles on pages 38, 80. 

Irenaeus in his famous passage on the four Gospels probably 
alluded to Enoch xviii. 1 — 3, as I have shewn in Sayings of the 
Jewish Fathers, Addit. Note 3 (p. 135, 1897), 
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d. In Clem. Cor. ix. 3 'Ei;(»;j^...St/«:ai09 there may possibly 
be an allusion to the book of Enoch, which is quoted as 'Eva>x 
6 hUaio^ in Test. adi. Pair. (Lightfoot). 

Clement in lix. 3 fiovov evepyirfjv irvevfiaTOiv koX &€ov 
irdarf^ aapKo^, Ixiv. 1 0eo9 teal SeairoTTf^ rwv irvevfiarcDV /cal 
Kvpto^ irdari^ aapKo^ refers to Num. xxvii. 16 (xvi. 22) Kvpco<: 
6 Seb^; T&v TrvevpArtov koX Traarj^ aapico^. Compare the title 
' Lord of Spirits ' in the Similitudes of Enoch (xxxvii — Ixx.). 

The relationship of Clement's Epistle and other writings 
quoted above is shewn by particular expressions and by agree- 
ments of a more general kind. Sirach's survey of the creation 
including man (§ 2) prepares the way for Enoch's reflexions 
upon the order of the world, followed by vfjLet^ he ov/c ivcfiel- 
vare /cri (§ 5). There is the same remarkable sequence in 
Test Neph, 3, 4, and immediately afterwards a reference to 
the ypa^ dyia of Enoch (§ 7). Clem. Cor. xx. f., with tacit 
allusion to Sirach and Enoch if not to the Testaments y bases 
an exhortation to harmony in the Church of Corinth on the 
observed order of the cosmos in heaven and earth and sea. 
Sir. xvi. 18, 19 (§ 2) suggests Ot ovpavol rrj SioiKi^aec avTov 
g-aXevofievoi xri and top eniBAenoNTA cn taTc aByccoic in Clem, 
Cor. XX, lix. (^ 3, 4); and the same verses of Ecclesiasticus are 
quoted in Test. Levi 3 (§ 7). Kpcfidriov as a misreading of 
/coiXtofidrtov in Enoch xxii (§ 6) suggests /cot\(Ofiara as a pos- 
sible emendation of Kpifiara in Clem. Cor. xx. 5. Lastly, in 
Cjril of Jerusalem's Cat. ix. 8 (§ 4) we have a patristic testi- 
mony to Clem. Cor. xx. 

C. TAYLOR. 



Oambbidqe, 

March 1904. 




NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF GRlEEK AS 
DEDUCED FROM GK.^CO-IHDIAN BILINGUAL 
COINS, B.C. 180-20, 



A FEW facts and general principles as to the pronunciation 
of Greek in the two centuries immediately preceding the 
Christian era may be deduced from the coins issued by Greek 
rulers in India at this time hearing legends in Greek letters 
on the one side and in Indian letters on the other. 

The materials for the present paper have been provided by 
Prof P. Gardner's Coins of the Greek,,, Kings of,,. India in ike 
British Museum, supplemented hy Buhler's corrections in his 
article Kharosthi InscHptions on the hido-Grecimi Coins {Viexmo. 
Oriental Journal, Vol Yiii), by notes from Prof Kapson, and by 
reference to several of the coins themselves. 

A few Greek names occur in the inscriptions* of the Indian 
emperor Asoka in the third century B.C. ; and on the other 
hand several Greek writers transcribe certain Indian names in 
their own manner. The latter class deserves to be tabulated. 
The coins have, however, an advantage over both these classes, 
inasmuch as they may he regarded as joint-prod iictious of 
Greeks and IndianSi under Greek authority. The material 
however is not very large ; as we have rather less than 30 
Greek names, and one Greek word'', written in both characters. 

Considering first vowels ^ it should be observed that, chiefly 
owing to the character (Kharosthi) in which all issues but two 



1 RocJi-edicU iii and xin : edited by 
Senftrt in Journal Asiatique, 1881; 
and Biihler, EDMG Bd 43 (1889). 
The curioug distort! on b of these tran- 
aciiptioos form & contrast to those of 



the coins. 

^ It will be smn that GreeJc epithets 
and the like are usually translated not 
traascnbed ; e.g. d^f X^or^ bhrata. 
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are inscribed, there is no case of a long a i or w, determinable 
as such. 

The case of e and o is different. These are well known to 
be always long in Sanskrit. The language of the coins however 
is not classical Sanskrit, but a form of speech now usually termed 
* epigraphic Pali ' ; and it is therefore important to observe that 
the Prakrit and Pali grammarians regard these two vowels as 
long except in some cases before two consonants. 

H occurs five times. 

(1) AcofifjSov Tiyumetasa (or -medasa). (2) 'HXcoxXeovf; 
Heliyukreyasa and (3) Heliyakresasa, where the nominative 
with its rj seems to be mistaken for a base. (4) Tfj\€(l>ov 
Teliphasa. (5) aTpaTrjyov strategasa. 

A sixth occurrence, KaWcoirrj^ Kalipaya, forms no real 
exception to the rule that rj = Indian e. For -aya is merely an 
attempt to decline the word on Indian principles. 

H was therefore pronounced like the Italian e, and not as it 
is now pronounced in Greece (or in England). 

fl occurs twice*: * Apre/jLtStDpov Atrimitorasa, Zayikov Jho'ilasa. 
The third case where ItTpartopo^; appears as Stratasa is again an 
attempt to make an Indian genitive-form. 

T occurs three times. Its equivalent is always i. We may 
accordingly infer that its pronunciation was like that of u in 
South Germany. 

(1) ^AfivPTov Amitasa, (2) Alowo-lov Diyunisiyasa, 
(3) Avaiov Lisiasa. 

That V is not equivalent to the Indian u may be shown 
from the coin identified by Prof Rapson (J. R. As. Soc. '97, 
324) in which the name of the goddess Uma is reproduced by 

'O/A/AO. 

Diphthongs are of course not plentiful. 

Ev appears either as evu or eli. The characters for -vu and 
u (initial) are unfortunately hard to distinguish. 

In the coins of Eukratides, the oldest in the series, most 
of the specimens that I have seen look more like evu-, while 
the rare coin of the unknown Peukolaos (which I examined 

^ Zeiuvurov Jhiuniasa, the name of a non-Hellenio satrap, lies outside our 
present enquiry. 
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under the guidance of Prof. Rapson) resembles rather eli-. 
- at,- ( medi al ) = ay : ' Ep/ta lov^ H era m ay asa. 

It is noteworthy that the rough breafchiog is duly repre- 
sented by the Indian h, as in the example just quoted and in 
the coin of Heliokles, above cited. 

As regards consonants, the results are not in all cases clear. 
In particular there is a teodency (found also in Pali and with 
foreign words uotably iu Modern German) to harden soft mutes: 
e.g. for Agathokles AA-athukreya- and Tiyumeia- for Diomedes. 
These erroneous pronunciations are however often corrected in 
another issue, presumably subsequent. 

Two important principles seem, however, to come out 
clearly ; 

(1) The Greek aspirates were still true hard aspirates 
and not spirants, as in modern times. Had they been such, it 
would have been easy for the Indians to indicate this either by 
their signs for h or v (instead of kh or ph respectively) or even 
by the soft aspirates gh, dh, bh\ The correspondence to the 
Indian hard aspirates is however quite regular. Thus : 

^ = kh, in AntimafcAasa, ArMebiyasa ( Kp-^e^mv). 
— th, in Akai/tukreyasa, TAeUphilasa. 
— ph, in ApulajjAanasa, PAilusinasa (TLoKu^evov), Teli- 
pAasa, TheupAilasa. 

(2) The Greek dentals were true dentals ; otherwise they 
would have been represented by the Indian cerebrals (linguala)* 
as the modem English dentals are. 

CECIL BENDALL. 



^ Ijh is occasionally used in Bengal 
to denote the spirant v in English 
names. 

* Theuphilasa, with Ungual th, was 



read by Prof, P. Gardner ; but seems 
to me doabtfuL Prof. Bapson also 
rejeots the alleged lingaal. 




EMENDATIONES HOMERICAE (OD, XX— XXIV). 



V 33 riirr air iypi^aa-ei^, irdvTov irepl Kdfifiope <f>a)T&v ; 
ol/co^ fiiv Toi oS' iari, yvprj Se Toi fjS* ivl oXictp 
KoX irdl<;y olov ttov Tt9 iiXh^Tai e/ifievai via. 

So speaks the goddess Athene to the restless Odysseus, who 
cannot sleep, as the crisis of his fate approaches. It is the third 
line which I |[ish to consider here, but I may perhaps just 
draw attention, in passing, to the unusual number of words the 
second line contains. There is a spondee at the beginning and 
of course another at the end, oIko<; — oIko). The four inter- 
mediate dactylic feet are made up of no less than nine words ; 
yet the whole verse is smoothly modulated and might be given 
as an example of perfection of metre and rhythm. 

But let us come to our third line. In the i&rst place it 
includes one little word, which certainly needs some explana- 
tion, not given, I believe, in any commentary. What is the 
precise force here of the irov in otop ttov ? It is hardly 
locative, 'somewhere,' and it is not easy to acquiesce in the 
rendering naturally suggested both by Attic and Homeric usage 
(e,g, A 178 0e6<: ttov aol to y eZtoKeVy tt 34 &c.), *I presume,' 
'perhaps,' 'perchance.' It is inconceivable that the goddess 
should make an idle display of supercilious scorn, by affecting 
ignorance of what the feeling of a human being would be on 
such a point. The particle here can only be compared to the 
fly enshrined in the amber. How it got there we need not 
stop to enquire. The important fact is that it is there. We 
cannot ignore such an intruder. It is impossible to try not to 
see it ; for like the fly it occupies a position of singular promi- 
nence. A really intolerable weight of emphasis seems from the 
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natural arsis of the verse to fall upon this unhappy monosyllable. 
It is just the little rift within the lute that jars the melody. 

In the next place, while *Trov is worse than superfluous, and 
is accordingly very judiciously, but very unfairly, passed over in 
editors' notes, as well as in the otherwise excellent rendering of 
this passage by Messrs Butcher and Lang, there is something 
lacking in the line as it stands, something, which cannot easily 
be dispensed with ; I mean a possessive pronoun to a^ree with 
via. The line, I think, should be read thus :- — 

KoX Trat?, qIov op ti^ iikSerai e/jL^evai vtcL 

Rhythmically olov 16p Tt9 is better, and for my part I should 
prefer to insert gov rather than Sv ; but it seems probable that 
the form Sv was the actual occupant at any rate at the time 
when the dittography — ON ON — resulted in the deficiency, 
which has been so effectually, and yet so ineffectually, filled up 
by the introduction of irov. 

It may be remarked that 5v or iop gains emphasis fi^ora its 
position before the enclitic rt? (cf. Journ. Phih xxvi p. 114): 
otherwise olov n^ ov would be the order of the words. 

The sense now at last fully conveyed is : ' Such as many a 
man wishes Ms mvn son to be/ or as the version already 
mentioned has it with even stronger, but not excessive, 
emphasis on the (miasing) pronoun : * Such a son as many men 
wish to have for their own/ 

A tolerably fair parallel may be seen in w 192, 
TrjXefia'Xp^ S' ov jdp irm iw^ldero hv irarkp elvai. 

Evidently the pronoun is here indispensable, and it is equally 

so in V 35. 

In the following passage I find another probable, certainly 

possible, example of a similar loss: — 

-(^r 168 ov fiiv K aWiFi 7^ tJSe yvvi) TerXrfori 6v^^ 
avSpo^ ai^earaifjj 09 01 /caKO. TroWa fjioyTjcra^ 
eXOoi i€iKO(TT(^ €T€l €9 waTpiBa yalav. 

Like via in v 35 ap^po^ here lacks the qualifying word, that 
would give it the point and force which are evidently needed. 
1 suggest its re -admission thus:— 

dvSpos dipea^aiTf o5, o ol xaxa TroXKa fioytjaa^ — . 
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The loss of the possessive pronoun here is not altogether 
surprising. The position of three pronouns in contiguity to 
some extent imperils their safety. I find them again, though 
not all crowded together, in : — 

fl 85 K\ai>e fiopov ov iraiSo^ dfivfiovo<;, 09 ol cfieWe — . 

The possessive pronoun not unfrequently comes at the end of 
its clause as in A 496 iracBb^; eov, as well as at the end of the 
line, as in (f) 504, r 169, Ovyaripo^ rj<;, 7 39 irarepi ^, E 71 
iroael w and others. 

More exact parallels of the line as emended are of course 
lacking : but the sense urgently demands this pronoun, nor do 
I think the metre in any degree less worthy than before of the 
great poet, qui nil molitur inepte. 



V 83 aXkh TO fiev koX dve/cTov exjei KaKov, omrore xiv ti<; 
TjfiaTa fi€v KXairj 7rvKLV&<; aKaxvf^^^^^ '^Topy 
pv/cra^ S' u7n/09 e'xxfO'LVy — 

For aWa to Duentzer conjectured fj fjLoXa, doubtless in 
order to get rid of the unsatisfactory nominative to, not that 
TO fiiv cannot express * the state of things,' as described in the 
next clause, oiriroTe to exv^^^f but to fiev ?;^€6 kukov, *this 
involves an evil,' though a legitimate expression in later times, 
is foreign to the Homeric usage of l^^o). Instances in point 
are : — 

a 73 17 Taxja *I/oo9 aXpo<; iirL<TiraaTOv xa/cov e^ei, 

\ 482 — a\V alev e;^© Ka/cd* 

(T 123 — dTCLp vvv 76 KaKol<; e^cac iroXeea-tri^v 200, 

and reference may be made to such passages as a 34, S 164, 
€ 336, e 182, \ 582, 593, f 215, o 344, p 142, 318, t 168, E 895, 
O 10, n 109, P 445. 

Accordingly J. Savelsberg rightly concludes that c^^et here 
must have a personal subject, which he finds in ta9 understood; 

* A man bears an affliction, yet that an endurable one, when &c.' 

* malum sustinet et id sustinendum quidem.' The awkwardness 
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of TO fL€v however is manifest. I would suggest that the true 
reading may be deciphered from the vulgate thus : — 

aXXd 0* 6 fjb€P teal avefcrov e;^ei fcafcopy — 

This gives us as au additional advantage the proper opposition 
or contrast between i fiev here and avrap ifioi (L 87), which 
previously was less effectively, because less ace u rate iy^ given by 
the TO flip. 

^AXkd T€ 6 might easily become aXXd to since this particular 
use of T€ with aXXd passed out of fashion and so almost out of 
knowledge. It may be seen with the same gnomic force as here, 
in the following passages :— 

B 754 ilXXd Te fMiv tcaduTrepdep iTTippeei ^vt eXatop' ' 

K 225 dXXd T€ 01 ^pdaaiidv re roo?, XeirTr} 8e re ftTjri?. 

P 677 dXXd r i^r' avrm \ eiTtrvTo (sc. alerofi). 

T 165 dXXd re XdSprf jvia ffapvveratr — 

X 192 dX\d T dvL^v^vrnp 6iet ipLir^Zov^ o(f>pa K€v evpj)* 

4* 577 dXXd T€ xal irepl Bovpl Tr^Trapp^epi^ ovk dwaXi^yei — 

fL 44 dXXd T€ Setp^Ff? Xiyvp^ 6eKjovaiP doiSijy — 

64 dX\a T€ /cat Tutv aiiv d(f)aip€tTai Xi? Trerpi?' 

67 dXXd 6* o/jlov 7rlpafcd<; t€ vemv Kal acofiara (ftmTmp* 

Compare also A 484, and see Monro H. G, § 332. 

Let us now turn for a moment to two notable passages, 
where the irregular use of the article as a relative has given 
rise to much discussion : 

A 125 dXXa Ta fieif iroXlmv i^eirpdOofieVf Ta SeBaaraL 
S 349 dXXd Ta p,€v fiot> eetwe yepoiv aXto^ i^^e^r^jv, — 
rmv ovBev toi €ym xpvt^m ewo^ ovS^ i'jrtKevu'co. 

Mr Monro (H. G. § 262) has suggested dXXa 0" a fiev, but with- 
out convincing such authorities as Pro£ Jebb and Prof, Piatt 
(Journ. Phil, xxv p, 99). I believe the requirements of the 
two cases would be satisfactorily met by supposing that the 
original readings were respectively: — 

dkX' a re fiiv TroXioip i^eirpdBop^^v^ Ta hehaaTaiy — 
dXX' a re p^iv pot e€twe jiptsiv aXtoq vTjpepTrj^. 

This change is practically no more than the confusion of a 



J 
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single letter, and would establish the consistency of Homeric 
usage on this not-unimportant point. 

To return however to aXKd re, it will be convenient here to 
notice a passage in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite, where so 
sturdy a friend even to impossibilities of tradition as the editor 
of Goodwin's Hjonni Homerici, Mr T. W. Allen, has forsaken 
his MSS. to follow a conjecture of GemoU's, who displaces re in 
favour of 76 in 1. 110 : — 

ov Tt9 TOL deo^; elfir tl 11 dOavdrriai, iiaKei^ ; 

dXKa KaradvTjTTi re, 71;!'^ he fic yeivaro fi'^rrfp. 

In favour of the retention of re here I would urge, that there 
can be no question but that mortality is a permanent character- 
istic, and if it be said that the position of re is unusual, the 
answer is, it is not unexampled, as witness H 688 = P 176 : — 

aW' aiei re Ato9 Kpeiaaov voo^ rje irep avhp&v 

and in fact the principle of emphasis, already insisted on in 
these papers, is illustrated by the interposition of the empha- 
sised adjective between aWd and re. 

In n 688 and P 176 I should hardly have supposed any 
one would be rash enough to propose to write aiei je, though 
indeed some MSS. would support the change in the former 
passage. But it seems it is equally rash to venture to set 
limits to the flight of literary rashness; for I find that this 
very proposal has been made by Barnes on P 176, where no 
MSS. are in its favour. For my own part I accept the 
tradition: I believe that in these passages alei gains in 
emphasis by its position, and if so, it is equally certain that 
KaTaOprjrij in the Homeric Hymn could bear a like emphatic 
enforcement. 



u 194 Bva-fiopo^;, rj re eot/ce Bifia^ fia<Ti\rji ava/crv 
dWd deol BvoaxTL 7ro\v7r\d/yKTOv^ dvOpdirov^, 
OTTirore teal ^aaiXevacv i7ri/c\co<ro)VTai oi^vv. 

The last of these lines is distressingly awkward. It is a 
veritable stumbling-block. Duentzer rejects it altogether firom 
his text ; others try to make the best of a bad case. Perhaps 
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nothing could show more clearly and easily the inadmissibility 
of the text, as it stands, than to translate 11 195-6 accurately 
and then to point out in plain t^rms what the Greek words 
implicitly, hut inevitably convey. For this purpose I will take 
Messrs Butcher and Lang's rendering, which is quite unex- 
ceptionable : — " The gods mar the goodlineas of wandering raen, 
when even for kings they have woven the web of trouble/' 
Or here to the very same effect is Mr Monro's literal version 
in his recent (1901) commentary: — "The gods mar the form 
of much-wandering men^ when they decree even to kings the 
lot of sorrow/' 

The only inference that can be drawn from such a statement, 
and the Greek alone is responsible for its curious absurdity, is 
this, that whereas the gods at certain periods find it necessary 
to hring affliction upon men^ sparing none, not even kings, at 
these times tramps and travellers (TroXuTrXayfcroi ai^dpayTroi) 
are severe sufferers, or briefly, when the gods run amuck 
against all and sundry, vagrants, &c. bear the brunt. * First 
come first served,' is the motto of the gods on these occasions. 
It is certain the poet never dreamed for a moment of any such 
theological doctrine. Hence we have Ameis telling ufi that xal 
^aa-tXevaiv is a brachylogy for ' liber dieselben, selbst wenn sie 
Konige sind/ and Mr Monro telling us *that the words Kal 
fiatriXmjo-iv belong logically to the principal clause ' and that 
'the effect of their postponement is that they come in as an 
afterthought,* though, so fai- from being an afterthought, it is only 
because Odysseus looked like a king that IL 195-6 are spoken 
at all. The governing thought is :— ' but his royal bearing did 
not avail to save him, for &c/ 

Accordingly the real difficulty is not so much that Arai 
0€Lffi\€va-tv is in the wrong place, as that the real indirect 
object after iTri/cXdncaPTat cannot be omitted by brachylogy or 
anything else. It is absolutely required in the interests of 
lucidity, ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici. If now we 
read the line thus :— 

old re fcal ^aa-LXeua-tP iinKXwamvrai oi^vVf 

all difficulty vanishes at once. I render the whole passage :— 
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'But the gods reduce to sorry plight the far-wandering men, 
to whomsoever, be they even kings, they have decreed the 
doom of misery.* 

I have one further remark to make. The epithet iroXv- 
irXdyKTov^ is not to be passed over lightly. It is here almost, 
if not quite, proleptic. The oi^vPy 'the doom of misery,' is 
irXayKToavvrj, No worse thing can befal a man, as our own 
Charles II, who did not wish * to be sent again on his travels,' 
well knew. Compare again our author : — 

o 343 irXayKToavvf)^ S' ov/c eaTL Kaxoirepov aX\o fiporoiaiv. 



V 209 cS iioL €ir€LT ^OSvarjo^ dfivfiovo^, 09 fi iirl jSovalv 
eta €TL tvtOov iovra K€<f>aWriva)v ivl Sr/fi^' 
vvv S' al fi^v yiyvovrat a0€a<f>aTOL, ovSe xev aWco^ 
avBpl y viroara'x^uoiTo fiociv yevo^ evpvfieTco'Trcov. 

If the last clause be right, we surely have here the most 
ineffective and absurdly inappropriate metaphor in the whole 
range of the Homeric poems. According to the text oxen are 
said in quite a casual way to ' sprout like corn-spikes ' (<rTa;^u9). 
As an Aristophanic burlesque of such expressions as 'Man 
Cometh up as a flower,' avehpafiev epvei lao^ (2 57), if>i\ov 
5a\o9, the word might be tolerable and laughable ; but if it is 
to be taken seriously as Homeric, I would suggest to com- 
mentators — the view is quite a novelty — that the Poet, or we 
may say with some of our German friends, the Botcher, 
evidently intended to compliment the cattle on the excellent 
development of their horns. Not only are these oxen vastly 
more numerous, but no one could show beasts with finer horns. 
Thus every suspicion of tautology is beautifully eliminated. 

For my own part I am not prepared to accept either (1) the 
full native comic force of the verb, or (2) the usual evasive 
toning-down of the meaning into ' thrive,' ' increase,' or again 
(3) the more exact, even if trivial, explanation just recom- 
mended to scholars of the mumpsimus-cult. viroaraxvocTo 
must, I believe, be abjured altogether and for ever as a 
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corruption, only respectable from its antiquity, which cannot 
be, and need not be questioned. 

If now we wish to try to ascertain what the poet really 
said, the first essential is, by a new division of the transmitted 
words, in place of the somewhat aw^kward dativus commodi^ 
dpBpl y\ to restore the more natural and suitable expression 

avbpi 7 v^Q. 

I call this more natural and suitable, not only because the 
responsibility of the man is the main point, but because the 
term is strictly coiTelative to the preceding iirl ^oiJtrL The 
herdsman is eVt ^ovai^ 'in charge of the oxen' L 209 (c£ iw' 
oietrai E 137, Z 424, 25, A 106), and the oxen are vwo 
^ovk6\^, ' in charge of the herdsman.' This slight change 
I advocate rh a necessity, even supposing we maintain intact 
the residual verb, trTaxvoiTo, which stript of its prepositional 
ornament is quite as desirable, or undesirable, as it was before. 
Perhaps indeed the form, if this verb be retained, should 
rather be a-ra^x^vSro, as some MSS. give it, from a-ra')(v6o) ; but 
I am not concerned to maintain this, for the whimsical oddity 
of the sense leads me, as I have said, to reject the word 
altogether. I suggest that originally the clause ran thus : — 

"nor in charge of another, being but man, would the broad- 
browed oxen move so orderly,** 

This is the proper sense of (rr^^aofia*, ordine composite 
progredior, ip rd^et Tropevofiat Et. Mag, In later times the 
word fell out of use and, as it failed to convey its proper 
meaning to the popular ear, the ingenious turn of the vuigate 
would naturally supplant it in the favour of rhapsodists and 
their hearers, 

aXXip is not entirely without authority, dWm FH with 
a letter erased at the end, aWm XU* Obviously in these 
instances d\X^ must be intended, and was actually used 
aceording Uy N. Heinsius in the MS. of Vespasian Gonzaga di 
Columna of uncertain date. 

Journal of Fhilolo^y. vol. xxnt, 14 
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Lastly, while the palaeographic difference between the two 
readings is not very great either to the ear or to the eye, 
something may be said to show the adequacy of the new 
reading to the requirements of the passage. The speaker, 
Philoetius, with pardonable vanity is contrasting the state of 
affairs both with regard to the herds and to himself at the 
time when he was first put in charge of them by his master 
and now. Then, he says, he was a mere lad {en tvtOov 
iopra), and so the task was almost beyond his powers : now the 
oxen are vastly increased in number, but for all that he has 
them under perfect control. Any one who has watched a herd 
of cows being driven to and from the pasture, will appreciate 
the skill to which he lays claim. They do not always proceed 
ordine composito. He prides himself on being an experienced 
herdsman. You would not find his equal, much less a better, 
unless of course you were lucky enough to secure the services 
of a god to look after the live-stock, as the story tells of 
Admetus, B 763 :— 

iirrroi fih fiiy* apiarai eaav ^fyrfTidSao, 

ra<; Eu/iiyXo? e\a<r<re — , 

rh^ iv Tlffpelr) Opiyjr dpyvpoTo^o^ ^AwoWcov. 

In short Philoetius desires to show, that the kindness of 
Odysseus to a little lad was well bestowed and not thrown 
away. He had not been a careless or incompetent herdsman. 
As the numbers of the oxen increased, so their keeper became 
a master-hand in the performance of his special work. 



V 309 rjSf) yhp void) Kal olSa eKoara, 

iaOXd re xal ret 'x^epeca* irdpo^ S' ert injirio^ rja. 

The above lines occur also a 228 f., where however Aristarchus 
and Aristophanes join in disallowing the second one. Here it 
stands unquestioned, and is doubtless genuine enough except 
in one point of detail; for whatever we may be prepared to 
accept with respect to the Homeric use of the article (v. Monro, 
H. Q. ^ 256-264, whose valuable summary unfortunately 
takes no account of the possibility — nay, the probability — ^that 
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in many cases the article is a mere modernisation), it is next 
door to impossible to believe that eVflXa re Kot ra %epem is^ or 
ever was, a tolerable form of expression. It is easy to defend 
the tSp lieXoTrorvTfO'ia^v /cat 'AdT^vaimi^ of Thiicydides ; but 
would that writer have indulged in, or would any schohar like 
to have to justify, top woXcfjLOv HeXoTropuritTmi/ teal tS>p 
Wdr^patMv ? No defence would be accepted for a moment, even 
though it took the form of Ameis's comment here :^der Artikel 
zur Verscharfung des GegensatKes, It is obvious that, if this 
convenient and facile form of pointing a contrast had been 
legitimate, we should have had somewhere about fifty or sixty 
instances of this type, instead of one, in Homer. The 
fact is rd here as the article is just as erroneous for Homer as 
for any other later writer. Perhaps as a relative something 
might be said in its favour j but the treatment would hardly 
be convincing. Still it brings us a step nearer to the suggestion 
I have to offer, to the effect that the vulgate has arisen from 
the obscuration and corruption of :— 

This would be a natural expression, whether we explain it as 
au inversion of (irra iaOXa fcal ^(^epeia, or as an abbreviation of 
the fuller phrase arra io-SXa Koi lirra ^(ipeia. 

Palaeographically the transition from KAIATTA to TE- 
KAITA is not very difficult ; but this point need not be dwelt 
upon. It has in other forms often been elaborated by others 
both in the pages of this Journal and elsewhere. There remains 
the question whether Sirra would be correct Homerically for 
aripa. The difficulty to be surmounted is that our tradition 
seems to give only Staaa in Homeric verse for arcva^ e.g. : — 

A 554" aAAfi fjAX^ evx7}Xo^ ra ippd^sat aaa i0€Xrja8a. 

K 208 a<ra'a re p.ijTi.omcfi fiera a^LO'iP^ — 
T 127 vtTT€pop avT€ ra Treitjerai, aaira ol Alaa— 

€ 188 dXXd rd p.€v voem xal <l>pdcr{Top,aiy d^tr av ip^oi wep — - 

17 197 Treltrerai, dava 01 Alaa Kara KXat^e^ re ^apelat — 

X 74 dXXd fte /caKfC7}ai (TVp revxea-iVj daaa fj^oi eari^, 

I 367 d^op^at, ana eXa'^op ye* 

But it may well be that this is only due to later transcribers, 

14—2 
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as the T is certainly the older letter, Si rut. Quite possibly the 
truth is revealed in such a line as : — 

0-142 aXX' o 7€ auy^ h&pa Oewv e^oh ottl hiholev, 

where ottl may represent a more regularly grammatical, though 
of course not absolutely necessary, cuTra. Still more suggestive 
in the same sense is the case of: — 

o 317 aly^a K€v €v Spcooific fiera aif>iaLV ott ideXoLCv, 

The MSS. are divided between ott^ iOekoiev and otti OiXjovev 
except for the on OeXoiep of D. Now we are pretty sure for 
obvious reasons that neither of these alternatives can be right. 
Consequently the best editions follow the conclusion arrived at 
by Lehrs and adopt in spite of all MSS. aaa iOeXoiev as the 
reading of Aristarchus. I submit that the unanimous vulgate 
is most easily accounted for, if we suppose the original was : — 

Stt iOeXoiev. 
If so, iaOXd KOI cuTTa x^peia ought to satisfy the palaeo- 
graphists : but whether they can be satisfied or not, I contend 
that such a reading has far more Homeric probability than the 
anomalous tradition. 



(j) 6 eiXero Be KkfjlS* ivKafiiria ^e^pl Tra^etiy. 

Here we have a corruption perhaps not difficult to remedy 
with some probability, certainly not difficult to detect. Ludwich 
quotes on this passage Et Flor. ap. Miller M^l. 308 "x^tpi 
Trax^ijf" a-TjfjLolvei to ippcofievy fcal €VTpa<l>€l' evtoL he fieri- 
ypaylrav to ";^€/><ri <l>t\ya-iv" Xva fiij SoK'p axvpo)^ iirl yvvacxl 
elpTjaOai to *' irax^ij)-** 

I do not accept this correction ; but I must confess that 
after due consideration I cannot bring myself to believe that 
the epithet here attached to the hand of Penelope is anything 
more than an inopportune reminiscence, a mechanical reitera- 
tion, of the fourteen other instances, in which ^e^pl '"'a'^elrf is 
found in reference to men and gods, to wit, Menelaus, Aeneas, 
Hector, Agamemnon, Dolon, Ajax, Achilles, Asteropaeus, 
Odysseus, Ctesippus, Poseidon, always or nearly always, be it 
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observed, in reference to strong, vigorous and even violent 
action. 

Of this character ciesrly are the two instances of the use 
of the expression in respect of a goddess, the mighty Athene, 
when she picks up the huge boulder to fling at Ares, and again 
when she strikes down the weaker Artemis (<i> 403 and 424). 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to go beyond Humer for the 
analogous application to Hera (Hym. ApolL 340), when she 
beats the earth vehemently in her appeal to the powers below. 

Obviously none of these passages can lend any real support 
to X€tpi wa')(iclri here, where Penelope, a gentle lady in every 
sense, is merely taking np a key, which is described as hand- 
some and — an important point perhaps, for ladies in all ages 
of the world are the same in some respects — adorned with an 
ivory handle ; — 

KGLkriv, ')(a\K£i7}v* KmiTT} S' i\4(f>avro^ iwrjep, (v. I '^pvtrd'fjp.) 

Moreover the whole usage is, I submit, absolutely against any 
attempt to treat the expression as stereotyped. It has surely 
no resemblance to anything of that kind. Suitableness to the 
occasion is never lost siglit of save in this one instance. So far 
from being stereotyped, the case is practically unique, while no 
rendering of the tradition can make it satisfactory or even 
tolerable : " with her strong liand " {Butcher and Lang) is quite 
inappropriate, and "niit der fleischigen Hand" (Ameis) strikes 
one as a little too Teuton ic^ though both versions of course 
derive from the ippm^Llpji fcal eirpa^pet quoted above. 

If these objections to the epithet hold good, as in my 
opinion they certainly do, it follows that the true reading has 
lapsed ; but if comparison be made with : — 

£425 7rpd5 XP^^^V ^^^P^^V f^t^Tsp^v^aro j^ctpa apai^v 

where the reference is to Aphrodite, to whom Penelope is 
compared in r 54, there seems some probability that the 
original ran thus with perfect fitness and propriety : — 

€TK€TQ Be fcXT^tSf' ivxafLTTEa %fi/3t apaif} (i.e. Fapaij}) 

" with her s/im hand " or, if the recent Boer war has spoiled 
this epithet, " with her dainty hand," 
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If it be asked fairly enough, why xetpi apaiy should have 
been lost, while %6t/9a apairjv was saved, the answer is that 
even in this matter scrupulous respect has been shown to the 
Poet, who, as it happens, never once used X'^^P^ ira^eiriVy but 
many times said x^V^ 'Jrax^iS- "^^^ ^^® ^ ^^ warrant, the 
other has not. 

# 

<^ 98 Tj Toi oioTov ye irp&ro^ yevaeaOac efieWev. 

The particle ye here must strike every one as curious and 
abnormal. In sense it appears to give emphasis to outtov, 
which is already sufficiently emphasised by its position ; in its 
metrical effect it is hard to parallel and seems somewhat 
suggestive of choking, though I hope no one will believe the 
poet had any such malicious intention. Few however will be 
disposed to disagree with van Leeuwen and da Costa in their 
brief pronouncement ' versus durior.' Unfortunately they 
proceed to suggest, though only tentativeljm a violent cure — 
remedium durius morbo — thus: — 

^ Toi yevaeadai ye oiarov irp&ro^ efieXKe, 

I venture to think that the line may be successfully treated 
by a far easier process than this attempt to bring forward the 
verb for ye to emphasise, with the additional novelty of a 
hiatus too hastily deemed licitus by many scholars. 

Duentzer (with needless severity) condemns the three lines 
98-100. Rejecting this alternative I offer as a true restoration 
of the line to its original shape :— 

rj TOi ourrov S ye irp&ro^ yevaeadai efieXKev, 

This appears to me simple and satisfactory. Palaeographically 
the extant corruption from oiaroo o ye is easy. 

The introduction of the pronoun at once resolves the discord 
and makes ye perfectly regular and intelligible. If it needs 
illustration, the position of the pronoun is the same as in 

I 620 ^, Kol Uarpo/cX^ o y iir 6<l>pvai vevae accjir^, 
M 240 eiT 67r' apiaTepa roi ye ttotl ^o^ov fjepoevra, 

Cf. 17 32, p. 61. 



I 
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I will take the present opportunity of correcting perhaps 
one of the capital instances of the hiatas above referred to, 
which appeara a little later in this book :^ 

The line should be read thus :— 

The reason for the loss of iw is obviously the post-Homeric 
taboo placed on this elision (-t of dat.). 

Yet the compound verb is better than the simple one both 
here and in 197, where fiv7}(TTT^p€(ra iTra^vvair should replace 
fLVT}aT^p€€r<riv afivpoir\ by just as much as ^^hslp" is more 
appropriate than " de/md" 

I * 

<f} 228 7rav€(T0ou K\av6jjLOio yooio re, fjLij n^ iBTjrat 
i^eXBmv pLeydpoiOt arap eiTrrjcri xal etam. 

For iSTjrai Fick has suggested tfcrirat, which, though tolerable 
enough in itself, seems so incompatible with the following 
i^€X0mi/, that we should then be tempted to substitute exroadg, 
or something equivalent, for the disabled participla van 
Leeuwen and da Costa offer aKoviTTj doubtfully. This does not 
clash seriously with i^eXOmv, but it leaves the cormption to 
iS7}Tai quite incomprehensible. Perhaps t^rat is not so much 
at fault as rty, which is not really required at all by the 
Homeric idiom. The partiieiple alone is sufficient, as could be 
shown by many instances, e.g. e 400 oaop tc ryiyojpe ^o^aa^. 
I incline to think we might safely read;^ — 

/ii7 Ti Fi&Tfrai (cf. A 522, k 24). 

But I am more concerned to deal with L 229, which, as it 
stands, suffers from two defects. Firstly, there is the hiatus in 
the third foot, allowed by some, it is true, but in reality a fault 
andj as I have had occasion frequently to note, attended in 
most cases, as it is here, by some other difficulty. Secondly, 
and this may be taken to be the serious part of the matter, the 
clause ariLp dwrfat xal etam, fairly rendered by "but should 
tell it inside too," coheres hardly, or not at all, with the 
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preceding words. We have ardp properly used in the imnoediate 
sequel, in the very next lines. I give the passage as it 
continues : — 

aX\k Trpofiinjarivoi eVeX^ere, fii]S^ &fia Trainee, 
irp&TO^ eycS, fierct S* vfifie^' arkp rohe arjfia T€TvxOa>' 

In 1. 229 however arap is distinctly a disturbing element, which 
cannot well be ignored. The remedy I suggest is to read the 
line thus: — 

i^eXOoDV fieydpov, 6 S' a<l>ap eiiryaL koi etao), 

"and he should tell it at once inside also." 

The pronoun 6 would easily be lost, as fieydpov 6 would be 
written fieydpoio o, cf. <^ 98, p. 214 ; so beyond the addition 
of S' there is only the easy change of drdp into a<f)ap. The 
superiority of the latter here is sufficiently obvious, and the 
corruption may with great probability be traced to the presence 
of drdp in 1. 231. 

It would hardly be satisfactory to leave unnoticed a line, 
which undoubtedly bears a strong formal resemblance to the 
one that has been here dealt with. I refer to ^ 373 : — 

6<l>pa 71/^9 Kard OvfioVy drdp elirriaOa KaX dXK^ — . 

I will not say dogmatically, that 71/0)9 is incorrect for yvd>'p<;, 
but assuredly we should gain rather than lose by reading : — 

6<l>pa yvoif^ Kara Ovfibv d<l}ap elirriaOa koX aKK<p, 
and this I oflfer as the real solution of this curious coincidence. 



if> 259 TA9 Se Ke ro^a riralvoiT ; dXKd €Kfj\oi 

xdrOer^' drdp TreXixed^ ye xal et k el&fiev diravra^ 
iardfiev ov fiev ydp tiv dvaLpijaeaOac 6i(o 
iXOovT €9 fieyapov AaepTcdSco) *OSv(r^o<;. 

It can hardly be doubted that apart from the merely verbal 
depravations of ireXiKca^ for TreXexv*; and el&fiev for idwfiev the 
sentence, drdp — iardfiev, has suffered in transmission. The 
extent of the corruption is very uncertain; but perhaps the 
simplest method of restoring a tolerable reading would be to 
substitute avOi for et xe: — 
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arap we\€KV^ ye kui avQ idmp^ev tiiraifra'i 
IfTrafMev' 
" But let us leave all the axes to stand just where they are." 

This might serve: but real av&* inevitably suggests Kar 
avff or Karav6\ and we arrive at; — 

firap ireXeKV^ j€ KaravB' lamp^ev awavTa<i 

"But the axes let us leave them all to stand where they are/' 

Other suggestions have been made ical (or tear) ^k eltapLci/ 
Bothe : /cev ^tc elSfM€v Bergk : fcat €v k elmp^ev Axt. This last 
may be im mediately dismissed as giving an absolutely in- 
admissible position to k€. But neither rjica nor eS is very 
attractive or appropriate here. 

If we regard palaeographic considemtioos only, K€2di 'yonder' 
would represent the traditional ei fee more closely than aidt 
does : but this would necessitate either the omission of ye (om. 
QX et in lac. cod, A Ariston. H 559 [Ludwich]) 

aTiip 'rr€\4/cv^ teal K€l8* edmp^ev awavrav 

or the slight change of Kal into m and of ei&fiep into the 
optative with Bergk and Axt, eltpficv ie. idoifxsVf as it ought 
to he written. Unfortunately however the caesura is then 
most unsatisfactory : — 

drdp TreXetcu^ yi K€ fceW^ idoip^ep dTrapra^ 
l^rdp^ev^ 

Y* But all the axes we might leave to stand yonder/* 
It seems then a choice has to be made between : — 

(1) y€ Kal avff" 

(2) ye KaravS" (Kar av$') 

(3) teal tceW^ 

' and the second should I think be preferred, if only because /cai 

gives an overdue emphasis to the following adverb. 

b Perhaps Duentzer'a 7re\e/f€a? SvofcailteK emp^ev may be 

^ worth recording for its misdirected ingenuity. It is un metrical 

because of the diaeresis in the fourth foot and makes d'travrm 
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quite inadmissibly prosaic. Even as matters stand. Prof. 

Hartuian with too severe a logic condemns 'Airavra^ as corrupt. 

To me the word, though it be logically superfluous, seems 

natural and right. 

For the rest, dvaiprfaeaOaL is probably a modernisation that 

has displaced dvapprjaeaOai i.e. dvaF prjaeaOai, as suggested in 

Joum. Phil. XXVI, pp. 119-20. 

As the result of the considerations here tentatively advanced 

the passage would, I believe, gain, if not its pristine purity, at 

least some amelioration of its present harshness by being read 

thus : — 

Tt9 36 Ke To^a TiraivoiT ; dXKd eKfjXoc 
/carder ' drdp TreXAxv^ ye tcaravO^ edtofiev iiravra^ 
eardfiev ov fiev yap riv dvappTJaeadai 6L(o 
ekOovT €9 fieyapop AaeprcdSeo) 'OSi;<7^09. 



318 firjBe T49 vfieicov rov y elveKa Qvphv dyeifov 
ivddhe BaivvaOo), eirel ovBe fiev ovSe eoixev. 

With these words Penelope concludes her repudiation of the 
idea that she would regard the success of the beggar-man- in his 
attempt to bend the bow as giving him a claim to her hand in 
marriage. He himself, she says, is under no such delusion; 
neither, she proceeds, ought any of the suitors to be so. There 
is however a marked peculiarity of expression in these two lines, 
which has not escaped the attention at any rate of the latest 
editor, Mr Monro. He points out truly enough that "the 
logical predicate is Ovfwv d'x^evmi/y the sense being, *let no one 
of you that feast here vex his soul on that account' " 

So true is this, that had the first line only appeared with 
d'xevoi, or an equivalent imperative : — 

p.rjhe rLs vfieicov rov 7' elveKa Ovpiv d'xevoi. 

if the speech had ended so, the meaning would have been 
suflScient and complete in itself. The next line therefore — and 
this is the main strand of my argument — merely adds what may 
be called subordinate detail to the principal prohibition. More- 
over to some extent the main proposition is thrown into the 
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background by this lengthy appendix of less important matter. 
To use a familiar illustration, the tail is as loug as the dog. 
The only poetical, and really effective arrangement, would be 
that the chief predication stiould come last, after the subordinate 
detail J and this is probably the way the lines should stand, if we 
wish to have them as originally uttered by the poet : — 

fit}Se Ti? vftemp, eTTfl ovBe fiep ovSe eoucev, 
ipBaSe Batpvaffm tov j €iP€Ka dvfiop dy(^evwv. 

" Let no one of you— it would not indeed be meet so to do — 
while he feasts here, on that score vex his soul," 

Now if nothing could have been urged against this couplet as 
tradition gives it save the hiatus in the third foot of L 319, it 
would perhaps have availed little to raise any question about 
its coixectness. Still this hiatus is at least confirmatory 
evidence in favour of the change now made. 

The new order of the words certainly conveys Penelope's 
meaning with enhanced emphasis and effect, and if no hiatus 
licitus be left in the lines, surely no one need vex bis soul on 
that score. 



402 at yap S17 Toaaovroif outjeno^ dpTtdirci^p, 

W ovToq 7roT€ TovTO Bvvi]a'€Tai ipravv(Ta(Tdai. 

This is the speech of one of the suitors, as they all watch 
Odysseus handling and examining his bow. Mr Monro in his 
note says it is a piece of poetical irony and translates thus:— 
' Would that the fellow (ouro?) may benefit by it in proportion 
as he ia sure of being able to string this bow/ ' As he shall be 
able ' is perhaps necessary, as the measure is not the confidence 
of Odysseus in his own ability to perform the feat, but his 
power to do so. ' May his profit equal his achievement/ is the 
sense. The implication is, that both will be nih The irony is 
liwo-fold. First on the part of the suitor, who evidently does 
not believe that the beggar-fellow will be able to string the 
bow. Secondly, on the part of the poet, who wishes his hearers 
to see that the wish was really fidfilled, but not as the speaker 
intended. 
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There are, however, some serious objections to the passage 
as it stands. outo9 properly belongs to the first clause ; roaov- 
Tov and 0)9 are not satisfactory correlatives ; and last, but not 
least, TTori in the second clause has no meaning whatever, and 
is most judiciously ignored by all the commentators and trans- 
lators. So far now from thinking the temporal adverb is of 
little moment, it seems to me to be a crucial point and to afford 
a valuable clue towards the complete restoration of this em- 
barrassed couplet, which in short I propose to read thus : — 
al yap Srj t<w9 outo9 ovi^aco^ dvrcaaeiev, 
©9 ov Tt9 TTore rovTo ivvqaeraL ivravvaaaOat. 
" May this fellow find blessing (i.e. have his attempt blest with 
success, cf. 6vi^fi€vo<; ^ 33 &c.) so and no otherwise, as one and 
all shall never be able to string this bow." 

The negative is necessarily implied by ttotc, and as soon as 
this fact is recognised, the rest follows with the utmost facility. 

When TW9 had become obsolete, the transliteration of 
TOCOYTOC, i.e. T0)9 0UT09, into To<roi}T09 would be inevitable, and 
the pressure of metre and meaning would soon evolve the 
traditional roaaovTov (cf. B 330 Tft)9 and roaa Aristarchus). 
Then follows the necessary change of ov t49 into o5to9, with the 
result that the unfortunate Trore is left forsaken and friendless, 
positively in a state of suspended animation, as we see it in our 
texts. 

For T(W9 with its correlative ox; compare T 415 : — 
Tft)9 Se <r direxOripcDy W9 vvv ^KirayXa <f>i\rj<ra. 

Clearly, as every body is sure to fail in the attempt, the 
ironical suitor in wishing Odysseus success so far as is compatible 
with this universal failure, which is to last for ever, gives away 
very little. 

# 

;^ 21 <r4T09 re Kpia r otttcL if>opvvero. roX S* ofidSTjaav 

* fivrjaTrjp€<; Kara S(Ofia0\ oiro)^ tBov avhpa Trea-ovra, * 
ix Se OpovoDv dvopovaav opLvBevre^ Kark S&fia, 
iravToae ira'nTalvovre^ ivh^tfrov^ irori roixpv^' 
ovBi irrj dairl^ erjv ovS* akKLfiov ey%09 ikiadcu. 
veixeiov S' ^OSvaija ')(p\(OTolaLV eirieaaiv. 
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Duenfczer deleted from the passage 11. 24—5. Kirchhoff, with 
whom Mr Monro (1891) agrees, regards the two lines and 
" probably 1. 23 " as a spurious later addition. Since the suitors 
do not yet think they are in any personal danger^ imagining, as 
they do, that Antinous had beeu slain by an accident, there is 
no occasion for them to look for weapons on the walls. This 
argument seems quite sound, and disposes of 11. 24^5 ; but I 
must demur altogether to the inclusion of the graphic 1. 23 in 
this condemnation. It seems to me morally certain that this 
line is genuine, and equally certain, as I will try to show, that 
1. 22 is not The only real objection to 1. 23 is that fcara im^a 
virtually repeats the tcara hmfiaO' {Bm^a FPZ) of 1. 22. But 
what if 1. 22 be the real offender ? My objection to L 22 is that 
it is useless and manifestly owes its origin to a supposed neces- 
sity to define precisely who are meant by the rot in rol B' 
ofiidSTjaap. There is of course no such necessity, as may easily 
be Sihown. Whenever there is no real ambiguity, rol Se (ol Si) 
18 u^ed frequently without further definition. A striking ex- 
ample of this is m 205, where the persons referred to have not 
been brought directly forward siuce the conclusion of the last 
book. So A 618, ^ 26, e 200, S 1, /c 109, and pasmji. 

The interpolator having then for the reason mentioned 
written down ^i/Tja-Tripe'^, which explains roi most correctly, 
then borrowed Kara hmp^ara from the end of fche next line and 
finally completed his verse by a happy reminiscence of A 745 i~ 

irpeirav aXXi/Si^ aXXo^^ eVet tSop avSpa irEtrovra — , 

with a slight contamination of A 459 oirm^ tSov, The passage 
would accordingly origiaally read thus : — 

atro^ re /cpia r OTrra (popupero, rol K OfidSjicrap 
i/c Se 0pov(ji>p dvopovaap opipBivre^ xara SoJ/jtct, 
veifcetop S* ^OBvo'ija ^oXmroZaip eVeeo-erti/. 



^116 avrkp y, 8<f>pa fikv avr^ d/AvpeaSat, etrap loi^ 

There is no variant of moment in our MSS, except ap^vvadQaif 
which has some support : still the preceding L 106 :■ — 

oZ<T€ 6imVi €ta>fi fxoi ap^vpeaOat irdp oiaroi,— 
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of which this 1. 116 is the formal repetition, almost as much, to 
take a familiar example, as are words duly delivered by a 
messenger, makes it very doubtful whether the gross hiatus in 
the fifth foot — not even licitua — ought really to be tolerated. 

This feeling of doubt is considerably increased and deepened, 
when we remember how unwilling the ancient grammarians 
have frequently shown themselves to acquiesce in the ellipse of 
the substantive verb, as it is called, in past time. Copious 
illustrations of this — shall I call it ? — desire for abstract com- 
pleteness having led to the production of whole lines of varjdng 
merit might easily be given. Several have already been dis- 
cussed in these papers, v. Note on o 336, p. 246. 

One instance of the kind is particularly interesting, because 
we possess through Aristonicus the valuable criticism upon it 
of Aristarchus himself: — 
4> 569 ev he ta 'yfrv'^i], Ovrfrbv Be ? <l}a<r avOpmirot 

Ififievac avrdp oi KpoviBrj<; Zeiff; kvBo^ oird^ei. 

In the former line ev Be f ' ta yfrvxH should be read (f ' = Foi). On 
the latter here is the scholium : — 

dOeTelrai, on ©9 eKKeiirovTo^ tov \6yov evirate ri^ aifrov, 
Bel Bk TO) " BvrjTov Be ? <l>aa avOpayiroi " irpoaviraKoveiv to elvai. 
Kol Sti i7n<l>ep6fi€vov to ** avrdp oi KpoviBrj^ Zev9 /cOSo? oird^ei" 
evavriov iari r^ frporpeirovTL tov ^Ay7]vopa dvTiaTrjvac tw 
^A'x^cXXel. 

This is pretty conclusive against <I> 570, and there are many 
others of the kind, v. La Roche's note on Q, 558. If one be 
wanted from the Odyssey, 77 52 will serve the turn. 

Here this same tendency has turned the original 
Trap' oioToC 
into the unmetrical eaav lol, which should be ousted without 
hesitation. 

Even earlier in this line avT^ is probably a later modifica- 
tion, and if so, the assimilation of the verse to its prototype 
1. 106 may be made still closer by reading it thus: — 

avTap o y efo)? fiev oi dfivveaOai trap okttoL 
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ral flip T €1^ TreSi^ v€(f}€a irrm<yaov<rai 'iEvrai 
ol Be re ra? oXc/cowcrij' iTTfiX/jLevoii oifSe ri? aX«^ 

This fine simile is marred only by one word. Kemove this 
one word and all is consisteot and plain from the beginning to 
the end. It is indeed a curious fact, that this particular word, 
piip€a (1. 304)j IB removable not only without detriment to the 
description, but with manifest advantage to both sense and 
grammar. Let us make the experiment by translating the 
passage. 

"But they (Odysseus and his men)» just as vultures with 
crooked talons and curved beaks come from the heights and 
dash at the smaller birds. These on the low-land cower and 
scurry about, while the great birds pounce upon them and kill 
them. There is neither resistance nor escape ; and men rejoice 
to see the sport." 

There is nothing here to cause even the slightest diflBculty. 
But now let v€(f>€a resume its place, and all is confusion. The 
commentators are at logger-heads, almost at one another's heads. 
We have the authority of ancient scholia and Eustathius for 
taking viipea aa=«*nets/ 'fowling-nets/ so that vitpea TrT<aa-<rov- 
aaL may mean either (1) "shunniog the clouds'' or (2) "shun- 
ning the nets." If the latter be accepted, then the atr/vTrtol 
become trained falcons, and the dpipe^, instead of being merely 
deeply interested shepherds or rustics, are fowlers pursuing 
their proper calling. Here is the picture : — 

Not hiilf &o keen fierce vultures of the chase 

I Stoop from the mountaius on the feathered race, 

"Wlien the wide field extended sriarea beset 
With conscious dread they shim the quivering net : 
No help» no flight ■ but woimded every way^ 
Headlong they drop : the fowlers seize the prey. 
Pope. 

This view of the passage is stitl held by Naber (Quest. Horn* 
p. 63 f.), but is generally rejected as inconsistent with ef opimp 
eKBovres* On the other hand if (2) "shunning the clouds" be 
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taken, we have to understand, either that the birds are trying 
to avoid a storm which is raging in the mountains, or that they 
are quitting the cloudy highlands, where their natural enemies, 
the alyinnoLf have their homes and haunts. There is still 
however another diflficulty, an insurmountable one, I fear. 
nTcoa-ao) is properly an intransitive verb, meaning ' I crouch,' 
and p€<f>€a wraxraovo'at is just as senseless in Greek, as 
" crouching the clouds, or nets," in English. Cf. A 371, E 634, 
H 129, <I) 14, 26, p 227, a 363 and Karawrdaaco A 224, 340, 
E 254, 476. Against this array we have one doubtful passage 
T 427. Whatever may be the reason for the anomaly there, 
here I think the solution is not unattainable. I would read 
with the alteration of one letter only : — 

Toi fjiiv T iv ireiltp vi<f>€l Trrdxraovaai levrav. 

They on the low ground cowering scurry in a drove. This 
sense of i/€^09, though rare, is unimpeachable, as witness: — 

A 274 TO) Se Kopvaa€aOr)Vy afia Se i/€<^09 eXirero ire^&v. 
"^133 irpoade fiev linrrje^y fiera Se ve^o^ eOirero ire^&p, 
n 66 el Brf Kvdveov Tpdcov v€<f>o^ d^L^i^rjKe — . 

and even more conclusively, because, as here, we have a drove 
or flight of small birds pursued by a falcon : — 
P 755 T&v S' cJf? re y^ap&v v€<f>o^ e/jj^erat lye KoXot&v, 
otfkov KeKXriyovre^y ore irpotBcoo'iv iovra 
KLp/cov, o T€ a-fiiKpfjai <f)6vov <f>ep€i opvldea-aiv. 

Lastly, that the dat. v€(f)€i could be used thus to describe 
the manner of the flight may be safely inferred from the 
explanation of the Instrumental Dat. given by Mr Monro, 
H. G. § 144 : but I will add an exact parallel, which should 
dispel any doubt: — 

<I> 606 T6<f)p* dWoi T/3G)€9 7r€(f)ol3rjfi€voi fjXOov ofiiX^ 
d<rirdaLOt irporX darv — . 



;^ 422 Bfiipal, rdf; fiiv t epya BiBd^afiev ipyd^eaOai, — 

We have here a serious depravation and a very manifest 
modernisation of the true epic speech. The particle re, removed 
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by Bentley, is entirely out of place in a sentence, which is 
neither general nor indefinite (v. Monro, H. G, § S^2). The verb 
ScSd^afiev in the plural can scarcely be defended in the usual 
way ; for the picture of Eurycleia taking this means of asserting 
her dignity is a little too ludicrous. These objections are 
concurrent with the significant neglect of the digamma in 
epja and ipyd^ea-daL The line has therefore been ejected from 
the text together with L 423 : 

etpid re ^aivtiv teal SovXotrvvriv ave')(to6aii 

by van Lee u wen and da Costa following R. R Knight If 
however the modernisations and other changes are adventitious, 
there is no shadow of reason for this rejection. Consequently, 
before the line is condemned, an effort should be made to 
recover its pristine form. If the effort be successful, not only 
is the couplet saved, but we have a useful warning against 
over-hasty conclusions, that this or that must be an interpolation. 
The simplest change that suggests itself to me for the 
complete removal of the existing anomalies, would be this ; — 

" bond-women, whom I taught to ply their joint tasks." 

We may compare k 41 ofiijj/ oSoif e/creXea-avTe^ — but it is 
hardly requisite to illustrate ofiof^ at any length — the twelve 
women employed at the querns, v 105 — 8, the recognised 
arrangements of the Homeric household, and in general the 
necessity, that slave-labour should always take the form more 
or less of gang-working. 
I The adverb fifia^ I may observe, would be one letter nearer 
to the tradition : but it would be over-refining on the palaeo- 
graphic aide to give much weight to such a trifle. 'Ofid is 
near enough, and is a more likely word to have suffered ex- 
tinction a^, unlike the adverb, it fell into disuse and became 
obsolete. It is essentially an epic word. 



^ 460 eTXeop iv o" reive if offev oij TTftj? tjev dXv^aL 

It is exceptional to find a dat, sing, of a stem in -€?, which 
ia not scanned, when it comes before a vowel, aa a short syllable 

Journal of Philology, vol. ixn. 15 
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(v. Monro, H. G. § 105, 1). This naturally arises from the 
elision of the t of the dat. : for to take the two examples given 
by Mr Monro, Tet^et viro Tpdxov and fj iwei fj epytp, an equally 
correct writing would be re/xc' and hre. As ordinarily pre- 
sented, these words really exhibit a relic of the earlier Greek 
practice of writing elided letters without visible mark of such 
elision, as in Latin poetry of the Augustan age and generally. 

The result in our passage, x ^^0, has been that Menrad has 
proposed to correct the peculiarity by reading etXeov iv arevel — 
Mr Monro also says, ' originally perhaps arevd ' — or evKeov e? 
o'retvo^, •The latter is adapted from ^ 8 €9 Trorafiov elXevvro 
and X 12 6*9 aarv aXev, The former is likewise approved and 
accepted by van Leeuwen and da Costa, who print with a 
slight modification, FiWov ivl arheh 

Now undoubtedly the vulgate iv a-reivei is wrong in point 
of metre ; but I do not hesitate to say that eV arevel is doubly 
wrong. It errs both in form and metre. 

The form arho^ is utterly unknown to Homer, whether 
as noun or adjective {arevo^). In later times of course the 
adj. is common, but the noun is less well attested, being only 
found in one place in a chorus of Aeschylus (Eumen. 520). 
Homer employs only arelvo^y the noun, and perhaps it would 
be well to set forth here the usage in full. We shall thus, at 
least in one instance, destroy the idle fancy that arelvo^ must 
be used with the first syllable in arsis. Of course in general 
this syllable will naturally be in arsis in a metre predominantly 
dactylic. Such indeed will be the case also with t€?j^09 or 
almost any other word of similar quantity. 

The first passage is: — 

M 66 L7nr€v<rr arelvof; yap, odi rpaxreaOav oUo, 

L. andC. after introducing <nhel into their text {^ ^60) 
remark, 'Ceteris locis arelvo^ dicitur, in arsi eniin est vocis 
syllaba prior.* Clearly Homer used aTelvo^t because no such 
form as (rTei/09 was ever heard of in his time. The other 
passages are: — 

"^419 arelvo^ oiov KotXrj^ tSev 'Ai/t/X,o;^09 f^€vexap/j/rf^, 
476 areivei iv alvordrtp irepl IlaTpoKXoio Oatfovro^. 
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O 426 pLTi Sif wm x^i^^uSe ft^d^V^ ^^ o-reive'i twSc, — 

Then again arivel is vainly supported by an appeal to 
irTh^<a, Pass. (TTelvofiai. It is sad to have to demolish its last 
hope ; but here the lexicographers are certainly at fault. The 
connection of crrei^ftj and oreivofLat is hardly likely to be closer 
than the mere lettering, frrhm, to groan, is connected with 
trrevdx^i (rreifaxl^tiif arova^^^Tj^ trropost o-Tova')(€(Ot arovoet^t 
all distinctly conuotiug the vocal expression of pain or strong 
feeling. On quite a different plane stand o-reij/o?, a^etpcowo^y 
and iTreivofMatt which have certainly nothing to do with sound. 
In the case of the first two this is admittedly true. That it is 
also equally true of the verb, the usage will show : — 

' <r 385 0vp£Tpa, xal evpia Trep ^d>C iom-a, 

<f>€vyovTi erretuoLTo Sim wpoQvpQto 0vpa^€- 
^219 ovSe ri ttt} Svvap^at 7rpo')(^e€iv poop eh aXa Siap 

ar^ipop.epo^ ve/cvea-a-i. 
* 219 rapa-ol /m^v rvpmp ^pWop^ aTeLifovro S^ (ttjicoI 

apvtop tJS' ipi^Ofp. 
3 33 ouSe jap ouS' €vpv<; irep imp iBvpi^traTo fratra^ 

aljiaXo^ pifa^ j^aSeeii/, areipovro Sk XaoL 
$ 445 \d')(Pi^ <FT€ivo^po^ icaX e^iol irvKiva <f>pov€opTL 

It follows then, that arelvei in Homer cannot under any 
circumstances be changed into the phantasmal aripeii and as 
the hiatus here, even if the change were possible, would only 
become more intolerable tlian ever, the remedy must be sought 
in another direction. 
Probably : — 

eikeop iv arelveaa, oBep ou tt&j? ^€P oKv^ai. 
Cf. Journ, Phil, xxvii, pp, 170—1. 

The for Hi a-rmveaa was at variance with later Greek ideas ; 
but the Greeks were content, as usual, to simplify it into 
trr^ivet : they left it to the moderns to propose tTrivet, an 
utterly impos^^ible creation for the Homeric age, a mere incubus 
here, of which all may say with the poet but without regret : — 
Tov TTore fJL€fiptjcr€(r&ai otofiai €P irep opeiptp. 
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-^ 52 aW' ewev, 6<l>pa <T<f>&lv €v(f>poavvr)<i eTrt^TJrov 

dfi^OTepo) <f>LXov fjTopy iirel KaKa ttoWA ireiraaOe. 

The grammatical difficulties of the passage are insuperable, 
unless we are prepared to entertain some of the wildest ex- 
travagancies of scholastic or scholiastic criticism. We may treat 
<r<f>&iv as a nominative in defiance of accidence, or as a dative 
in defiance of syntax. After that, we have to explain <f>l\ov 
rjrop as an accusative of the part afifected in what is called a 
"constructio ad sensum," because forsooth iv<f>po<Tvv7j<; iwi- 
^rJTOv is equivalent to €v<f>paLv7]<r6ov, 

I have no hesitation in saying that for my own part I 
cannot put faith in any of these things, nor can I recommend 
others to do so. Indeed, even if we accept the ultra-Sophoclean 
construction, and fling accidence and syntax on this occasion 
to the winds, we are still faced with the difficulty, that 
iinlSrjTov is a modernised form, the true Homeric form being 
admittedly iwilSijeTov, 

The MSS. give no variants except in the case of what is 
apparently one of the least important words, dfi<f)OT€p(o FGPHU; 
afKf)OT€p(ov XDLW post correcturam U 2 man. cum yp' H'; 
dfiff)6T€pov Ven. 457. This gives us two uncertain elements 
to deal with in the tradition, dfi<f>oT€pa) -cop and the corrupt 
iinfirJTOV. 

Let us now see what suggestions have been made for the 
restoration of the passage, a^&i y Axt : a<f>&t Kayser, Duentzer, 
Nauck, iTn/ST^rj Becker, or as alternative <^/Xa> rJTop' : iirt^riaw 
Hartman, with diJL<f>0T€po)Vy as also Bekker. 

Undoubtedly, any probable, or acceptable emendation must 
start from iirclSrjTov. Hartman's iiri^^rjato is not so flat as 
Becker's eTnfiijr)', but it seems very unlikely that the simple 
directness of eTn^ijaa) would ever have been displaced by the 
more difficult iTnfirJTOv. 

I propose to read thus : — 

aW' eTre', 6<f)pa <r<f>&iv iv(f>poavv7)<; iTrt^Tjaei 
dfi(f)OTep(ov <f)i\ov fjropy iirel KaKo, iroKKa ireiraaOe. 

"But come with me that it may transport the very hearts 
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of 3?ou both to the land of gladness, for ye have suffered many 
sorrows." 

The subject to iTrt^jja-et 1 aor. subj. act.^iirt^Tjai^, as 
it would afterwards be written, and may be read here, if 
preferred, is " the state of affairs," '* the sight of it all/* pretty 
nearly the sanie as the object to ISovaa, 1. 47, v. Monro's note 
ad loc. 

In later times the indefiniteness of this subject would give 
the first impulse to tarapering with the verb, 'ETTijStjTov 
could not but suggest itself to reciter or reader, and then of 
course afiif^oTepcav necessarily gets a variant afj^<f>QT€pu}. 

For this usage of hriffaivm (transitive) compare : — 

»y 223 c3? K i^e top Bvo-rTjpav e/i^? iTri^r^aer^ irdrpTi^, 

% 285 TOP fcal rTiXoB^ iovra €i/A:Xet7j? iiri^riaov, 

1^ 13 Kai re ')(aXt<^poP€OPTa (Tao(f)pot7vp7}s iTri^rja-av, 

B 234! ^p%o*' iovra xatcMP itrt^aafcepL^v vla^ ^A^ct^alj/. 
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ifr 93 ri K apem Srjv '^<tto, ra^^o? 8e oi ^rop ifcapev 

aXkoTe S* aypd><Taa-K€ xaxa %pol' etfiar e^ovra. 

This account of the behaviour of Penelope, when she enters 
the hall to see whether she can recognise the slayer of the suitors 
as her husband, is manned by the corruption and consequent un- 
intelligibility of L 94'. Nothing can be made of ivrnwaBiti}^ iu-i- 
S€aK€P. The MSS. give iva^wa&im^ PH J, ivmiriBim FXDULWZ, 
ip(t>TrtaSLm^ M. ial^eir/cep MSS. Aristarchaa epiot ^latcep, 
apTi rov mfioiov. So Ludwich, who adds from Voss RandgL 70 
* legend um videtur aXXore fiij/ p^LP eiafcep iprnTrahita^ iaiSoviTa. 
Eust. et schol. pro ela-xev legerunt iwiypw [?] cf &> 217/ 

Of iaiBetTKep it is enough to say that the form is here 
absolutely impossible, setting aside the meaning altogether for 
the moment, A Homeric hexameter can no more end with iai- 
Bea-fccp than a Latin one with invidebat We have therefore, 
if we confine outselves to the traditiou, only ifiBca'Kep and 
iFifto-fcev to choose between. 

With regai'd to ej/wiraSwd? the suspicion of corruption is 
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overwhelmingly strong. The word is of course unique, and the 
only forms that throw light upon it are (1) kot iv&ira or 
Karev&TTa in O 320; — 

avrhp eirei Kar iv&ira lBa>v Aava&p Taj(y7rcoXa>v 

where it evidently means "in the face of" whether we take the 
adverb or the adverbial phrase : — (2) ivcoitf E 374 = ^ 510 
"openly." It seems fairly clear, that iv&ira is the ace. of a 
noun ivaymjf just as we have l&xa (A 601) from lodk'^, aXici 
from oXkij, vafilvi from vafiivrj. 

That from this noun iptoTr^ an adverb ivtaTraSito^ should be 
formed, is not only contrary to all analogy [It should at least 
be ^aT€i/ft)7ra8ta)9], but even if conceivable, would be a glaring 
example of linguistic wastefulness, as it could not differ in 
sense from either Kar iv&wa or ivcoir^, as explained above. 

Let us now see how the passage is ordinarily rendered. 
Messrs Butcher and Lang, whose version cannot be bettered, 
have the following : — " But she sat long in silence, and amaze- 
ment came upon her soul, and now she would look upon him 
steadfastly with her eyes, and now again she knew him not, for 
that he was clad in vile raiment." 

There is no true opposition here, such as is implied in 
aX\oT€ fiiv — aXXoT€ Se. If we accept 'now she would look 
upon him steadfastly with her eyes,* the natural continuation 
would certainly be, " now she would turn away her eyes,'* cease 
to scrutinize him in fact. But if we take as our starting point 
the second clause, "and now again she knew him not," it is 
equally certain that the only possible contrast is, 'at one time 
she felt that she recognised her husband.' Now it is useless to 
say that this is implied in *now she would look upon him 
steadfastly with her eyes.' This is so far from being the case, 
that it is the very fact of her looking upon him steadfastly 
with her eyes that makes her fail to recognise him. The look- 
ing steadfastly upon him is the antecedent condition both of 
recognition and non-recognition. Neither the one nor the 
other would be possible without this earnest scrutiny; it 
belongs equally to both. 
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The condemnatioo then of ip&>wahio)^ io-iBetTK€P is justified 
both in form and substaace. I3 ib passible to restore both 
without disturbing too raueh the tradition ? At any rate I will 
make the attempt, for the reconstruction quoted above as 
suggested by J. H. Toss, seems quite unacceptable, as also is 
Kayser's o-^e Se S^ aXKors. 

We have seen that ^tcr^ei^ Le. ifeFtaKeif has some claim 
here, and may be considered eligible in place of ia-iBetrfcev^ 
provided any reasonably possible treatment can be found for 
the real difficulty^ ipw7raBia>^. Even of this the major part 
might be accepted, ivcaTra: — 

oi^€t S' aXKoT€ fjLBv ^iv ivmTra — iFeFicx^v. 

** Am she gazed at one time she deemed him like in face — /' 
To whom ? To her husband necessarily. Therefore let us 
promptly complete the line thus: — - 

o^frei S" aXKore fi€V fiiv iuatTT 'OSvo-tJ' iF€Fi<TK€p, 

This at any rate gives a perfectly satisfactory sense to the 
passagej and in the unwieldy tail of ivtaTraSiw^, I think, may be 
traced still some of the disjecta membra of the name of the 
long-suffering hero himself. 

eNonAAroce(A€CK€N 

CN on AoAycejeeicKeN 
For the construction compare : — 

E 181 TuSetS^ ^iv iyo> ye Sat(f>povt irdvra FeFiafcm, 
f 151 ^Aprifichl ae ijio ye^ A to? xovprf fieyaXotOf 

el&o^ re p^iyeffo^ re (f>vijv r dy^icrra F€fi<TKG>» 

The texts have iitTKm^ which however undeniably (I need not 
stay to prove this) represents FeFlcrKGo, Following the analogy 
of these passages, our line should appear thus :~ 

o^fr€i 8' aX\oT€ fj>€p p,iv ip&rr ^OBvarjt ila-Kep — , 

The ace. ivtHyira corresponds to the irdvra of E 181, and to elSo? 
re piyedoff re <f)vi^v t in ^ 152. Its appropriateness to the 
present passage is marked. It is in the face only that Penelope 
can at any time detect a likeness; the general appearance 
{Kaxa xpof ei/Jtar l^^oj^ra), when she regards that, forbids the 
identification, which the features suggest. 
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In 6 160 (Journ. Phil, xxvi p 265) I make a withdrawal, 
not by any means of the emendation, old r deffXia iroWd, but 
of the concession to the vulgate, that a genitive may be under- 
stood. From the examples here adduced it is clear that the 
point or points of resemblance would be expressed properly 
enough by the ace, so there is no ellipse at all. 

Probably enough, as van Leeuwen and da Costa suspect — 
they make no change in the text — , the curiously contracted 
dyv(i>aaaK€ in 1. 95 for dypoija-aa-Ke represents an earUer 
d^voiea-Ke, cf. A 537 tffvoi'qae. The formation would be analog- 
ous to fS0e(TK€ from i)6k(o and oX')(yeaKe from oi')(yia>. 



yjt 98 Tc<f)0* o^Tno irarpo^ poa'<f>i^€ai — ; 

This is supposed to mean, * why turnest thou thus away from 
my father ?', or more exactly, ' why keepest thou thus away from 
my father?', because there is no question of turning in the 
ordinary sense. 

In reality, if the expression be a possible one, which may 
be doubted, it can only mean : * Why art thou quitting thus 
my father's house V {irarpo^ =TraTpd^ S&fia, cf. yS 195 &c. &c.). 

Now as Penelope was not quitting the house, but merely 
sitting still by the wall opposite to Odysseus, looking at him 
intently at least now and again, the correct rendering has of 
course no chance whatever. However, the true reading is in 
this case simple enough, and will be found to fit the circum- 
stances exactly: — 

Tl<f)0* ovTO) irarpo^ v6a'<f>^ t^eai — ; 
" Why dost thou keep on sitting there away from my father ? " 
Telemachus is impatient at the prolongation of her inspec- 
tion. As for voatfyi^ofiac taking the genitive, we may be quite 
sure that in Homer it could not. Here is the proof: — 

T 597, <f) 77, 104 voa(f>iaaafi€Vfj roSe BAfia, 
B 263 iralBd t ifir/v voa(f>ia'a'afi€V7fv Odkafiov T€ iroaiv re — . 
T 338 ore irp&TOv Kp'^Ti]<; opea vi<f)6€VTa 

voa(l>La'd/j,rjv, 
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The ace is readily understood in \~ 

B 81 ofrfi/So? K^v ipalfiep teal poa-(j>i^oifie0a fidWov. 

vo€r<fiicfaT\ oifBe ptoi ^tXij Iopti frep et9 *At8ao~* 

This leaves but one other place in the Homeric poems, where 
the verb is found, and it matters Uttle whether we understand 
an ace, or not : — X 73 voir^ttrBeis * quitting the spot/ Compare 
Hym. Dem. 92, Hym. Herm. 502. Clearly the genitive in 
1^ 98 is utterly out of court. 

We may accordingly without hesitation remove from the* 
text this abnormal vo<T<pl^€ai. The inference from what we 
see here is that errors in connection with an obsolete word are 
of a different quality — more irrational in fact — , than the corrupt 
tions of words still in familiar vogue. If voinpi^ajiai had con- 
tinued in use, the mere recurrence of i^eat in the e^ofj^ivr} of 
L 99 would not have troubled the severest censor of tautology. 



i 



-^233 oj? 5' or av aairda-io^ yrj p7}')(^ofjLepoitn (fxapi^rj, 

paitTT} i7r€tyofLeu7}p dpefim Kal avfj^ari WTfytp' 
iravpoi S* i^e^vyop "iroXir}^ aXo9 'rjireipoifBe 
VTj'^^op.epotj woWt} M w€pl XP^^ T€rpo<fi€V (iXpi/r}j 
aiTTrdatoi S' iiri^av jaiTj^ KamrTjra (f>vy6vT€q* 

That 7^ is not Homeric can, I thiok, hardly be doubted. The 
evidence is decisive. We have in the Iliad and Odyssey nearly 
a dozen precarious instances of yij against about three hundred 
of yata. This result of the modernising tendency is not sur- 
prisingly large, and several of these instances may readily be 
restored to order. For v 233 : — 

Tk y^f Tt9 SrjfMi^ ; TtV€9 dpGpe^ iyyeydaav ; 

we have only to turn to Hym, ApolL 468 :- — 

Tt<i SiJ^ov, Ti9 yata ; rlve^ 0poTol iyyeydaaiv ; 

In ^ 27 ij aXd<; tj eVt 7?}?, the position of the preposition is 
enough to warrant r} oKo^ rj yait}^. 
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Again in T 269 Tt} re koX 'HcXto? tlie t€ is quite needless ; 
therefore read Tala koI 'H€\to9 undeterred by F 105 

r^ re KoX 'HeXt^, A^l S' i7/i€?9 otcofiep aXXov, 

which is almost certainly an interpolation intended to explain 
why one lamb is white and the other black, and for the rest 
gratuitously introduces a third victim, which is never heard of 
afterwards, but just serves to fill up this line. 

Here however (in -^ 233) we have an instance not so easily 
removable, if we may judge by the attempts hitherto made, 
tmd yet it seems highly improbable that this simile should 
have yrj in the first line and yairff; in the last. 

Fick would read, not without considerable harshness : — 

C09 S* 0T€ yaV i<f)dpr) dairaaTO^ vrfxof^vourc. 
Van Leeuwen and da Costa print : — 

C09 S' 0T€ vT^'xpfihoKT daiTaaTOf; yala ^az/7797, 
suggesting also: — 

0)9 S' ore K dfrrrda-io^ yala vavrrftri <f>avi]rf. 

This last idea has one merit; it recognises, as the other 
attempts do not, that the error may be in vrj^ofievotai, which 
may be, and probably is, merely adopted from 1, 237, vry^ofiepoi, 
to facilitate the admission of yfj. 

The circumstances described in the simile are as follows. 
The ship is damaged by Poseidon : in plain' words, by collision 
with a sunken rock or other mischance a plank is started, and 
the vessel becomes water-logged. It does not sink, any more 
than does Odysseus' boat, a'x^eSir), under similar conditions. It 
is driven along by the wind over the rough sea, hreuyofjL€vr\v 
dvefi(p KoX KvfiaTc irrjy^. The sailors do not abandon the vessel 
at once and take to swimming; neither did Odysseus. They 
wait and endure the washing of the spray and the waves (ttoXX^ 
Se irepi XP^^' Terpo^ev aXfirj), until they drift within sight of 
land. Then and then only they quit the half-submerged hulk 
and take to swimming to reach the land they are so glad to 
have descried. What were they doing while still on the water- 
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logged vessel ? Let me submit in reply my proposed correction 
of 1. 233 :— 

a»? S' ore r dtrwdaio^ yai ^vx^f^ej/oiat <f>aif7}f}. 

This association of ' sinking ships and praying hands ' is not a 
mere touch of imagination on the part of Tennyson (Lotos- 
Eaters), The picture was drawn long a^o in full detail in the 
Homeric Hymn to the Great Twin Brethren, xxii IJ, 7 — 12 : — 

-Xj^tpL^piai Kark irovrov dfieiXi-^ov oi S* dwo vifmv 
€V')(6pi€V0t fcdkiov<rt A to? tcovpov^s ^eydXoio 
apv^atTLV X^VKQlfitV) iir dfcpmr^pia ^d¥T€^ 
irpvfMj^^* Ti}v S' avefMo^ re fi€ya<i fcal kv/jm BaXdiroTj^ 

difKaV V'7rG^pV')(^L7}V. 



^314 ^S* w^ AtoXov ifced\ S fiiv wpo^pmp vweBexTo 

/cal irifi/FTf ovS^ irm al<ra (fiCXr^p e? iraTpiS^ iKeerBai, 
'^P) dXXd p^iv avTi^ dpapTrd^atra BveXXa 
TTOPTOP €7r* IxSvoevTa <f>€p€v 0apm a-T€vd'^ovra, 

Ludwich gives the variants of the abnormal form ijrfp in 
L 316 as follows: — 'pr}v M; etrjif ¥Z post correcturam Q^ ; atfjp 
K; €17} Y I eta Vind. 5. Now although ri'qp is in every way in- 
defensible {v. Note on w 336, p. 246), it is quite impossible to 
believe that Nauck^s eTrXera is the word that ^-qp has superseded. 
The reading of K atrip suggests to me, not ei^v, — this has been 
the misfortune of the passage — but the possibility of a more 
forcible and rhythmical opening than the present spondaic 
one : — 

ala e€Pt or as it would become ala tjP. 

Now I may as well say here, and the remark has an 
important bearing on the problem before us, that supposing 
cdaa and ^v or iari to occur in connection in Homeric vense, 
i.e. forming a predication, both words would certainly be in 
one and the same line. The separation of the two would be 
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linguistically a barbarism or rather an ineptitude of expression. 
We have the proper form of expression in ^ 511 : — 

alaa yctp ^v arroXiaOaVy — 

Here in -^ 315-6 we have the — ineptitude. 

The substantive verb, as is also the case with fioZpa fjv or 
early may in this phrase be omitted altogether, as from its 
unimportance it most frequently is, but it cannot be trajected, 
as here, into the next line. The reason is plain enough. Such 
a trajection would emphasise intolerably the very word which 
usage shows to be so little emphatic, that it can nearly always 
be left unexpressed, as in H 52, 117, '*' 80, S 475, 11 434, 
P 421, and with alaa ft 224, e 113, 206, v 306, € 288, f 359, 
o 276, n 707. 

This being so, then of course alaa must be removed from 
1. 314, leaving the line imperfect. Let us see how it stands : — 

Kal irifiw, ovSi tto) — <f)LXi]v 69 TraTpiS* iKeaOat 

!» y 
a eep. 

To solve the little difiSculty here presented, let me draw 
attention to the following passages: — 

B 419 0)9 €(f>aT\ ovS" apa ird oi iireKpaiaive KpovUov (F 302). 
N 521 ovS^ apa irda ri iriirvaro, 
P 501 ouS* apa irco n. 

X 279 7]fifipoT€^y oifS* apa irco rt, ^€0*9 iTrievKeX^ 'Aj^^XXei/, 
T 205 o-^e* S* ovT ap 7ra> av €/lu)U9 tBe^, ovr dp* iyo} aovs» 
Leg. apa — av y*. 

We may now easily restore : — 

Kol irep/ir\ ouS' apa ttco e ^tXrjv €9 TrarplS^ iKcadai 
ala r^Vy oKKa fuv avTi<; — . 

apa = ' as the result showed,' ' as it appeared.* 

# 

CO 58 dfjuf)! Bi a earrjaav Kovpac aXioio yepovro^ 

oiKTp 6Xo(f)vp6fi€vaiy irepl S' cifi^pora eXfuira eaaav. 
It is quite in accordance with the customs of the heroic age 
that the sea-nymphs should perform the function known in 
Ireland as " Keening " at the funeral of Achilles ; but I think 
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it will generally be admitted that the covering of the hero's 
body with diviue raiment as a last tribute would be more 
fittingly attributed to the mother herself than to her attendants. 
In the case of Sarpedoa by command of Zens, Apollo himself 
(n 680) pays this honour to the dead. 

Again, among the prerogatives of women in the heroic epoch 
hardly anything is more certain than that the lady of the house 
always kept in her own hands the charge of the store of clothes 
and linenp 

Now if reference he made to the speech of Agamemnon (the 
^vxv ^A.yafi€^j/opoq), in which our lines occur, they will be 
found to constitute a resumption of the main naiTative, in- 
terrupted by a short passage (IL 48-57) describing the effect 
on the Greek army of the mysterious noises from the sea, that 
were heard before the appearance of Thetis and the sea- 
nymphs. 

I do not mean to imply that the digression is not as ancient 
and genuine as any part of the speech ; but I wish to point out 
that the connection of the main narrative should be maintained 
in the epic manner as closely as if there had been no inter- 
ruption at all Accordingly the statement in L 47 having been 

apparently emphasised and recalled by its virtual repetition in 
Nestor's speech 1. B5, we maintain the connection far better 
than at present, and gain other incidental advantages, by 
reading IL 58-9 thus : — 

QLiCTp* 6Xo(j>upofjUi'a^i w€pl S* af£0poTa eipLara eaaeu. 

One of the obvious advantages possessed by the suggested 
restoration over the vuigate is the removal of the hiatus 
(illicitus) in the middle of the fourth foot; another is the 
exchange of the rare and doubtful ecrrtfaav — etrraj/ (There are 
I believe unly two other instances of the form in Homer, A 593 
and K 391) for the transitive and unexceptionable ea-TT^arcp^ 
c£ A 298 Trefouf 8' i^oTrtde arriaev. The later name ^rriai- 
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X^po^ probably implies one who performs duties resembling the 
action of Thetis here. For the whole scene compare the 
description of Hector's funeral ft 719 — 22. The Muses here 
correspond to the aotSoif^ Oprjvtov i^apxov^, and eVi Se arevd- 
Xovro ywaifc€<i expresses the part taken by the sea-nymphs. 



CD 313 X^^pe Se xeivo^ uov Ovfio^ S* in v&iv iaikiret 
fil^eaOaL ^evLjf rjS* aykah S&pa SiScoaeiv. 

It seems an extraordinary and well-nigh unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that the unmetrical combination v&iv icoXirei, Le. 
v&iv FeFokireiy or with augment iFuFokireUy has not been set 
right by simply changing the dat. v&lv into the ace. i/c5 or v&t 
thus : — 

v&i FeFoKtrei 

v^ eFeFoXtreL 

For V&LV Eustathius gives fjfiuv. This, as I should judge, only 
indicates how easily a gloss, 17/iAi/, may become a variant. But 
van Leeuwen and da Costa promptly seize the opportunity to 
get in another example of the favourite hiat licit, and suggest 
fjfi iFeFokTrec, The only other correction hitherto offered seems 
to be Nauck 8 in iKwero v&iv, which could only be accepted 
reluctantly, if the dative were quite indispensable. 

There is however no overwhelming necessity for the dat. 
at all. The attribution of 6vfi6<: is simple enough, and the 
supersession of an original v&l by vmv in the tradition is quite 
intelligible, as it removes an apparent, though really imaginary, 
hiatus. In 11 99 vwiv appears for a nom. v<Sl (v. The Classical 
Review, Vol. x. p. 329, where I have shown some reason to 
believe that vw 8' iKBvirjfiev is the true reading). In © 428 
v&i i& (La Roche) i.e. v^ icUo we have the warning and 
illuminating schol. : — ovtqx; v(Si ^cD/ot? rov v Didymus. on 
T«/€9 *yp, (Tvv T^ Vy KUK&^i Aristouicus. Jn 377 vtSc (ace.) we 
have v&iv DH, vdSiv Zenodotus. Reference may also be made 
to A 767 and X 216, and lastly there is the well-vouched-for, 
but utterly impossible, a-(l>&iv (nom.) of -^ 52, v. p. 228. 
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We need hardly besitate to remedy such inveterate confusion^ 
foIlowiDg in this the example of Aristarchus himself. 

It may be permissible and perhaps desirable to add a remark 
about the extraordinary form hihrncr^iv, weakly supported by 
V 358, which figures at the end of 1. 314. I recommend 
absolute disbelief in this word here and elsewhere. Still I am 
not prepared to think with van Leeuwen and da Costa, that 

was the original. I suggest that Odysseus was made by the 
poet to say with naive frankness, 

Then in later times some courtly rhapsodist or critic wished 
to credit the hero with nobler altruistic seoti meats. Unfor- 
tunately the Homeric man believed with all his soul that it 
was more blessed to receive than to give. The attempt to 
elevate his simple primitive ideas has, I suspect^ produced 
BiBa>a€iv here. 



oa 328 €i fi^p 8i} 'OSi/o-€U9 je e/10? wdh iv0dS^ licdvei^y 
tjijfid Ti }WL pvv elire dpt<f>paS€Sf o^pa Tr^Troidw. 

- The two lines are spoken by Laertes, who naturally desires 
some evidence that the stranger is his son. The other, ^ 45, 
resembles to some extent a> 328, Now Co bet has proposed to 
remove one hiatus by reading 

Eightly, though the adherents of hiatus licitns will not accept 
the change, or their idol may suffer. Hence van L and da C. 
carefully keep trv out of their text. Cod. Pal. omits 76, and 
certainly without the pronoun, which requires emphasis, j€ is 
as useless as in {j> 98. It is plain that, taking the words as 
transmitted, it is not 'OSuo-creiJ?, but e/Ao? ttoiv, that shonid be 
emphasised. If Laertes had happened to have more sons than 
one, something might be said for ^OSutrem 7c; as matters 
stand, it is simply indefensible, and ev ye should be read. 



I 

J 
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It may be a pity that the unique passage, which shows 
this favourite hiatus in two consecutive lines, should be laid 
hands upon ; but truth compels me to declare, that I have grave 
doubts, whether even 

elire api(f>paSe^ 

is genuine and correct. After an examination of all the passages 
in which a-rj/jia and dpL(f>paS€<; occur, — I forbear to set them 
forth in detail — I have found reason to think that here Laertes 
did not ask Odysseus to "tell" him a "clear sign," but to 
*'show" him one. 

a-rjfid Tt fioL vvv iel^ov apiffypaSe^;, o(f>pa ireiroiOco. 

The particular arifia is of course the scar on the thigh. 

Unfortunately in the two nearest instances of the use of the 
expression, arf^a dpLtfypaSe^;, the verb used is eiirelv. They 
occur in the xxiiird book, '^^ 73 and 273 :— 

a\V a76 TOL Koi (rrjfia dpL<f>pahe<i aXKo ri €?7rG). 
arjfia Se /jlol toS' eeitrev dpt^pahe^, ovBe ae Kcvata, 

This verb, which has exercised a disastrous influence over our 
passage, is used with perfect propriety in both cases. In y^ 73 
Eurycleia speaks to Penelope of this same scar. She could 
only say enro). In 273 Teiresias, as Odysseus recounts to his 
wife, told him a sign, that he would meet afterwards. I need 
not do more than mention ^ 225, where KariXe^a^ is the verb. 
But in an earlier book, where Odysseus also refers to his 
scar, the verb is what I suppose it was originally here : — 

^217 el S' a/ye Brj koX a^fia dpL<l>pahe^ aWo tl hei^w, 

and here in answer to his father's request Odysseus with the 
briefest summary of the events does show the scar at once. He 
begins : — 

331 ovXfjp fi€v TTpwTov Trjvhe <f>pdaaL d(f>0a\fiola'i. 

It only remains to add in this connection, that, in spite of 
hiatus licitus theories, even (j> 217 and -^73 have suflfered injury 
and should be restored : — 

y^ 73 aXX' aye fioi, xal etirco dpL<f>paS€^ aXKo tl arjfia 
(f) 217 el S' aye 8^ xal hei^o) dpi(f)paBe^ aXXo ri afjiia* 
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The position of the verb is then the same in all the four lines 
(f> 217, T^ 73, 273, m 328, a very suggestive fact. 

A further question arises in reference to w 328 and x ^^• 
There is no doubt whatever, it is easy to show by many 
examples, that el fi€P St] and et 817, when followed by a present 
indicative, always imply that the statement is an admitted 
fact, true at the moment (StJ) and undisputed. We may fairly 
render el Srj *' since now/* 

a82 el fi€V Si} 1/1)1/ tovto ^filXop fj^afcdpetra^i Beoiaif — 
7 376 et Sjj Toi vet^ tSSe $eol wofiwrje^ eirourai — ^ 
/c 386 aXX el S^ irpo^paatia Tnelv <payepL€p t€ fceXevei^ — . 
p 238, Q 328, a- 80, 1^ 253, 

A 61 £fc Bf} ofiov TToXffto? re Sa/i^ Kal Xoi^o? 'A^atoiJ^. 

Here Bafia is not future, aa some commentators say, but present. 
It expresses a very unpleasant, but undeniably present, fact. 
Of course the form Sa/ia, properly Sa^dei, may be either one or 
the other; but to choose the future here is to rob the passage 
of all its instant and urgent force. In its archaic form, for 
o/iov the !ocal adverb has probably been introduced to get rid 
of the original wroK^pio^, the line would begin thus :~ 

el St} ajjia TTToXe^o^ Safidei^. 

A 574 el 8^ cr</)ttJ epefca 6v^t€}v ipthaiverop cSSc,— 

I 434 el fi€P St} poarov y€ ^era ^petri, <paiBtf£ A;]^tXXeO, 

^dXkeaij oifBe rt irapLirap d/ivpetp vTjual Boijaip 

TTvp effeXei^ aiBtfXoPf — 
K 242, 433, A 138, M 67 (Sij MSS, roh AriaL), N 111, 3 337, 
O 53, a 140, 406, 660. 

In our passage, m 328, the statement of the conditional 
clause is by no means treated as an admitted unquestionable 
fact- The next line shows that the fact is not yet accepted 
as true, 

arjpbd Tt iioi PUP eiire dpKppaSe^f o<ppa ireTroWo}. 

Consequently, apart entirely from the hiatus in the second foot, 
not esteemed as licitim here, et fih St) must be wrong. So 
much is certain. The argument against it is conchisive. The 
difficulty is to suggest a remedy equally certain. Metre and 
Jimrnal of Philology, vou xxtx. 18 
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moaning alike indicate that an emendation is necessary. 
I suggest as a reasonable probability 

The meaning, " truly," " of a verity," suits the clause exactly 
and I find this particle following fiev as here in : — 

€ 211 ov fjiiv 07fv fceivT)^ y€ 'xepeitov evxofiac elvat, — 
448 ov fiev Orfv KajisTov ye /^a^27 eve KvSiaveipr) — 

Cf. B 276, K 104, B 480, 4> 568. In K 104 and 4> 568 there 
is slight authority for Si], but 0i]v is unquestionably right. 

Again, that Oi]v and St; are distinct particles, and not mere 
varying forms of one word, is clear from : — 

7 352 ov drjv B^ toOS' dvBpb^ ^OSvaarjo^ ^t\o9 uto9. — 

Compare also I 393-4. 

Lastly, 0i]v is used after a conjunction in : — 

TT 91 cS <l)i\\ iirei Orjv fioc xal afieiy^aa-Oac Oific^i iarlv, — 
(B^ superscript. H). 

In the case of ^ ^^ ^^^ argument against Bij is not so strong, 
for Eurymachus might be said to accept the statement as a 
fact : but clearly the two lines co 328 and x ^^ must be dealt 
with alike. 

# 

0) 336 el S' dye toi kol BevBpe^ evKTifievrfv /car dXatfv 

elrrroDy d fioi ttot €Ba)Ka<;, iyo) S* fiTeov ae CKaara 
TraiBvo^; €(ov, /card kyjitov eTriairofievov Bid S' avr&p 
IfcvevfieaOa, <tv S' iyvofjuaaa^ koX eeiire^ Sicaara, 
oyxvcL^ P'OL Boy/ca^ rpia-KauBefca kol Be/ca firfKea^^ 
avKea^ reaaapaKovT' op^pv^ Be fioc wS" ovofirfva^ 
BdxreLV 7revTi]K0VTa, Biarpvyto*; Be €KaaTO<i 
ffrjv evOa S* dvd aTa(j)v\al iravrolai eaaiv, 
oTTTTore Btj Aio? wpat ein^pi<TeLav virepdev, 

*But come, and I will tell thee the trees through all the 
terraced garden, which thou gavest me once for mine own, and 
I was asking thee this and that, being but a little child, and 
following thee through the garden. Through these very trees 
we were going, and thou didst tell me the names of each of 
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tbeiii. Pear-trees thirteen thou gavest me, and ten apple-trees, 
and figs two score, and as we went thou didst name the fifty 
rows of vines thou wouldst give me, whereof each one ripened 
at divers times, with all manner of clusters on their boughs, 
when the season a of Zeus wrought mightily from on high.' 

Butcher and Lang (1879). 

The above graceful version^ though not altogether uo- 
except ion able, as I may have occasion to show, gives sharply 
and clearly the picture delineated in this paragraph, as we have 
ifc in the tradition. The father, Laertes^ takes the lad, Odysseus, 
through the orchard. The boy begs for every one of the trees 
(such is necessarily the meaning of i^m S* j}T€ov ere ^Ka^rra, It 
does not mean:— 'I kept asking miscelianeous childish questions/ 
as the above version rather suggests). His father in an outburst 
of parental kindness and generosity gives away to his importunate 
little son no less than 13 pear-trees, 10 apple-trees, 40 fig- trees 
and 50 rows of vines ; in fact he presents him, we may safely say, 
with the whole orchard and vineyard. 

Such useless and unnecessary free-handedness on the part 
of Laertes is very surprising, and when we come to examine 
the parage in detail, we shall find reason to doubt whether 
the original author of these lines, be he Homer or not, did as a 
matter of fact exhibit either the father as so foolishly generous, 
or the son as so wildly exacting. 

The whole passage has, I fear, suffered from the anxiety of 
some rhapsodist, or — shall we say ? — ^redactor, to make Laertes 
display a princely and becoming generosity. Originally, there 
is I think reason to believe, the narrative possessed far less 
unreality and a truer touch of that nature that makes the 
whole world kin, than it now exhibits. 

The key to the passage in its primitive form is, I believe, 
to be found in line 339 : — 

or, as it should certainly be written, and as the Cambridge 
Jtlomer ought to have had it (cf Journ. Phil. xxvi. p. 114):— 

16—2 
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" and you told me the name of every tree.*' He told the boy 
which were apple-trees, which pear-trees and which fig-trees, 
and the number of each kind. The boy, who is a boy and not 
a prattling baby ready to ask for the moon or any thing else 
that was handy, is being taught the valuable lesson, which half 
the world does not know now-a-days, how to distinguish one 
kind of tree from another, and probably also to count and 
remember the exact number of each sort in the orchard. The 
whole value of the incident as a proof of identity lies in these 
particulars. It makes no diflference to the strength of the 
evidence whether the trees were given, or only inspected, named 
and counted. The poet doubtless saw this, though the would-be 
improver of the passage did not. 

Apart however from this tell-tale line, 339, there is another 
place, which has proved intractable, and shows plainly that 
it has been tampered with. I refer to the expression in 
11.340-1, 

ovofiffva^ Sdxretv. 

Here Messrs Butcher and Lang's version is obviously not 
intended as an accurate rendering. Mr Monro, following 
Ebeling's Lex., says briefly, '* ovofirfva^ 'didst promise.' But 
this is merely a gratuitous concession to the actual require- 
ments of this passage. Elsewhere ovofiaivw never means 
anything like * I promise.' Neither can ovofirfva*; here be 
reduced to the barer generality, "didst say" : for evidently its 
meaning cannot be, or rather cannot have been, very far from 
that of wpofiaaaf; in 1. 339. The only admissible renderings of 
dv6fi7)va<; are (1) you named, told the names of and (2) you 
enumerated, gave a list of Lastly — cSSe means 'jiist cw you did 
of the other trees* Mr Monro's rendering of the adverb ' a* / 
tell you* is, I fear, too forced, though it almost reaches the 
same point by another route. Neither can I accept Messrs 
B. and L.'s "cw we went" 

The unsuitable hwaetv must be attributed to the remodeller 

of the passage. That it has no right to stand here seems 

certain ; but what originally stood in its place is by no means 

^o certain. It may have been Bei^a^, or SeZfa? with ovofi'^va^ 

►art.) preceding, or etTre? as 1. 339 suggests; but even aXXot;^ 
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or Tpet? Kai would be tolerable, and it is needless to speculate 
further on such a matter. The important point is that Baxreiv 
here is impossible and corrupt. 

Now I come to the line, which in my view of the passage 
has suffered most. It is, of course, 3S7 : — 

etTTttJ, a fjLoi WOT eSmtca^^ iym S preov <re maara—, 

where if I am right an original eSeifa? (eSei/to-a?) has been 
replaced by eBmfcaf^, not a very diflScult exchange in itself, and 
made acceptable from the motive already mentioned. 

Its acceptance, however, has involved the modernisation 
and modification of ipofMtjv, an unfamiliar form (cf. 'tjp^ro 
ipi<rdm)='' 1 asked you about every one," into ijreoj^^" I begged 
for, I asked for/' In i 354 :— 

■ ^Sv woTov 7ripa>Pf /cai fM ^ree Sevrepop airily 

where j^ree is natural and right enough, we have a var. lect, 
eipero (EbeL Lex. sub verb.). 

The whole passage would stand thus :■ — 

eV dy€ rot KOL SevSpe' ivKTifi€P7fv xar ak^ijv 
ehrmy at ^oi ttqt eScifa?, i'ym S' ipofirju tre eKatrra 
wtiihpo^ €m¥f Kara fcriirov €irt<T7r6fi€PO^' ^la Se cr(j>€€t}if 
iKpeofietidaf av S' a)PopLaa^a^ elTriq re e/caara, 
oy)(^i/a^ fj.ot Set^a^i rpitrxaiSeKa fcal Sifca ^i/Xea?, 
(TVKiaf: T^airapdfcovT' Sp')(pvv Si /j^ot dS* opofii^va^ 
het^a^ 7r€VTf]K0VTat Starpuyio^ 8e efcatrro^, 
[tjtjj/* €V0a S dva aratftvXal Travrolat eaatv,^ 
owirore 817 A to? mpai iiridpiireiap mrepOep. 

"Come now and I will tell you the trees in the well-laid 
garden, the trees you once showed me, and I being but a lad 
asked you about every one, as I went with you over the orchard. 
As we were going through the midst of them, you told me the 
names of each and alK You showed me thirteen pear-trees, 
ten apple-trees and forty fig-treexS. And just in the same way 
you showed me and counted up fifty rows of vines. Each one 
ripened at its own due time, when the seasons of Zeus forced 
them fonvard fi^om on high." 

It will be observed that I have excluded 1. 343 altogether : 
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* 
but this severity is really essential, whatever view be taken of 
the passage. Its inclusion entirely destroys the proper de- 
pendence of 1. 344. Messrs B. and L.'s version slurs over the 
difficulty. But after all the line is only a somewhat flagrant 
example of one of the commonest types of interpolation in 
Homer. The case is this : — Biarpvyio^; Be etcaa-To^ as a complete 
predication involves of course the ellipse of fjv or eev, an ellipse 
for which Homeric usage gives full warrant. The interpolator 
of 1. 343 thought the verb should be expressed, and so began 
his line magnificently with 

VVv, 

rather a bloated form it is true, and happily as rare as it is 
imposing in every sense of the word (v. Monro H. G. § 12, also 
his note on -ilr 316). He then lamely filled up the verse with a 
clause containing a verb in present time eaai, so again facili- 
tating, by an antiquarianism this time successful, the detection 
of his well-meant, but nefarious, work. Perhaps it will be 
sufficient to refer to similar cases in I 43, O 360, 2 367, <l> 570 
and the remarks in Journ. Phil. xxvi. p. 133. 

Finally, I may just mention two other changes I have made 
in the vulgate, eV aye (eja age), v. Monro H. G. § 320, and Sid 
atjyeeav for Bi avr&v. The ingenious emphasis on the pronoun 
shown in Messrs B. and L/s version is not here tenable. Of 
course Bt avr&v would be the natural modernisation of Bed 
a(l>€Q}Vy cf. ft) 381 ; but I must refrain for the present from 
entering upon a full discussion of this rather intereysting 
question. It would have to be too lengthy for toleration, and 
must tarry for a more favourable opportunity. 



ft) 377 olo(; Nijpifcov elkov, ivfcrifievov TrroXieOpoVt 
dfCTfjv rjireipoio, K€<l>aWi]V€aai dvdaaoDV. 

Laertes, in command of the Cephallenians, claims to have 
captured or taken by storm Nericus, a city situated, if the 
authorities we have may be trusted on any question of Homeric 
geography, at the northern extremity or north-eastern side of 
the island of Leucadia, now Santa Maura. Some, according to 
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Sustathius, identify Nericus with the island itself; but this is 
inconsistent with the words of L 377 ivfcrifLeifoif TrroKleffpop, ' a 
stronghold/ 

Now we come to the difficulty. ThiB Nericus, this strong- 
hold, is called dKTf)v '^Treipota, * the shore of the mainland.' 
fcNow, to call a city, wherever situated it may be, the shore of 
the mainland, is rather meaningless and more than justifies the 
comment in Ameis-Hentze *eine ungenaue Apposition zu Nijpt- 
tcoPt' * an inexact apposition to Nijpt^ai^'; but to go further and 
so describe a city situated on an island is much worse, and 
cannot, I submit, be palliated by the words, ^ an welchem sich 
die Stadt hincrstreckte/ 

■ Neither a city nor an island — it is only fair to say that 
Ameis-Hentze adopt the latter view, in fact they go further 
and make it a peninsula, with Eustatbius's unnamed geogra- 
pber^can be called * the shore of the mainland/ because it 
faces the shore of the mainland, in this instance the shore of 
Acarnania, The peninsula-theory is too obviously a concoction 
to suit this passage, to be worth attention. 

>Thc truth is dfcri^p T^ireipoto is irreconcilable to common 
sense and is, unless I greatly mistake, merely the corruption of 
a less familiar word. I suggest as the original reading the 



1 



* facing the mainland.* This is exactly the situation occupied 
by the tow^n Leucas, now Amaxikhi, nearly at the north end of 
the strait, that separates the island from the mainland. 

The change of dvrriv to otcrijv is very easy^ and may be due 
largely to the fact that there is no example of avTTjv with a 
dependent gepitive in the Homeric poems. The ancient gi^am- 
marians seem indeed to have required at least two instances of 
an unfamiliar usage in Homer to give it countenance, e.g. &> 337. 
If this requirement were fulfilled, they readily, as I have more 
than once observed, allowed almost any licence. 

There is after all little reason to doubt the grammatical cor- 
rectness of apTTjv i^7r€tpoio, v. Monro H. G. | 228. It is merely 
a matter of metrical convenience : apra usually serves best* 
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The form avrrjp is fairly analogous to iriprjv in B 626, 
vrjaoDV at vaiovac iriprjv a\o9, ^TiXiSo? ai/ra, 

a verse which might have ended with avrrjVt had there been 
any tendency to require a strict spondee in the sixth place. 
If we consider 399 

^da-K tOt, ^Ipt ra'X^eta, irdXcv rpeire, fiijS* ea avTrfv 
epxea-O" 

we may be fairly sure that avT7)v ifielo, * facing me/ could have 
been said as well as iraKw ifielo, *away from me/ for which 
there is good warrant, ^ 439, rj 143. 

# 

€0 389 fiijTrjp, yprfv^ XikcXtj^ rj a<f>€a^ Tp€<f>€ Kai pa yipoirra 
ipSv/c€(o^ fcofiiea-KCv, iirel Kara yrjpa^ Ifiapy^ev. 

The dame in question is the wife of Dolios, who is referred 
to two lines before as yepcov and yepovTo<:, Consequently 
editors almost unanimously refer ykpovra (389) to Dolios also. 

Mr Monro, however, in his edition of the Odyssey xiii.-xxiv. 
(1891), says that yepovra is apparently Laertes. For " the 
poet seems to be repeating here his description of the yprjv^ 
XcfceXr] given in 211-2." The lines referred to are these: — 

iv Sk yvvrj XcKcXf) ypi]v<: ireKeVy rj pa yepovra 
ivSvK€Q}<: KOfiiecKcv iir ar/pov v6a(f>L irokrjo^. 

How is this question to be determined ? On the one hand it 
is extremely harsh to have to understand yepovra of any other 
old man than the one just doubly-mentioned, i.e. Dolios. 

On the other hand, why should it have occurred to the poet 
to make the wife of Dolios a ypr)v^ XcxeXi], unless with the 
deliberate intention to identify her with the ^ixe^f) yprjv^, who 
took charge of Laertes ? 

Furthermore, why in the world is the word yprjv^ of 1. 211 
represented or misrepresented by yprjv^ in 1. 389? Was it 
necessary for the dissyllable to become a monosyllable ? ^ I fear 
it was. Let us examine this matter a little further. It will 
be found that the dissyllabic nom. yprjv^ occurs in twelve other 
places in Homer, a 185, r 503, x ^33, /3 377, 17 5, t 353, 361, 
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386, 467, % 495, t^ 1, 292, the monosyllabic form ouly once 
again in t 346, of which more anon. 

The hand of the interpolator is thus becoming visible. 
There is always some defect or modernisation in his work. So 
far however we have only suspicion. Let us go on and suppose, 
for the sake of our argument, that we have an interpolation 
here, that something has been removed to make room for 7/317U? 
St/veXr/. Can we determine definitely and with au}^ certainty 
what has been sacrificed ? Does fi^rTjp — ^ o-^ea? rpcipe give 
any hint, suggest any omission ? Why undoubtedly it does 1 
Let Homer speak for himself. With him the fifjTTjp, the 
mother, is emphatically ^ fi hex, V /^' eSpe^e (^ 131). 
Compare the following : — 

^134 ra? fjLev dpa Ope-^fracra refcovtrd re irorpia fjL7}Ti}p, 

A 414 and B 548 have these verbs in intimate association ; 
but let us come at once to the very archetype of what has been 
tampered with here :^ 

yft 325 pLTjrepa 0* ^ /xty ert/CT^ Kal €rp€<p€ rvrGov iovra— 

and, although it is said of the other parent : — 

X 421 Uffk.ev'f^ o? pLLp erixre teal €Tp€<p€ 'jrijpLa jepea-Oaij 

we can now reproduce our line witli some confidencei I might 
almost say, with certainty, in its original form : — 

fMrjrrfpt ?] aifjea^i Ti/tre teal Ir^e^e, xal pa ^Y^popra^, 

Not only so, but we see at once that kuI pa jepovra ivBuKew^ 
tcof^€€^K€P naturally led some one to recall to mind the 7) pa 
yipQpra ip^vxean; /cofieetFKep of the earlier passage^ and to 
raise the question whether the wife of Dolios was the XucgXt} 
ypijv^ there mentioned. Probably this question is rashly 
answered in the affirmative, and the identification noted 
at first on the margin is afterwards confirmed by actually 
squeezing the two words, though ypTiv<; suffers in the process, 
into the line. 

This account of the origin of the vulgate explains, I submit, 
every difficulty. While it justifies Mr Monroes version of the 
vulgate, it shows that originally the reference of yipovra was 
of course to Dolios and Dolios alone. So much for m 389. 
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I now turn to t 346, the other passage, which still supports 
what I have called the modernised form ^fyqv^ for the Homeric 
ypfiv^ :— 

T 346 ei fiij T69 ypV^^ ^'^""^ 7raXac7]y /ceSva ISvla, — . 
I might almost rest satisfied with pointing out that Aristarchus 
disallowed this and the two following lines ; but although there 
is weight in the objection, for Odysseus certainly showed little 
of his usual prudent judgement in suggesting that he should 
have the services of one who was almost certain td recognise 
him by the scar, yet I believe even in this line yfyrjv^ id more 
modern than the context, that in fact the poet or his inter- 
polator, which you will, really wrote not the tautology of yprfv^; 
iraXaiij, but the natural expression, which is indeed synonymous 
with 7/OT7V9, viz. TraXacrj yvvrj : — 

€1 tirf Tt9 yuvrf iari, irdkat-q, Keiva iSvta — . 

I can hardly quit this subject of ypriv^ versus yprjv^ without 
referring to the two passages in which the vocative, ypriVy is 
found as a monosyllable. The extraordinary idea that yp7}v 
can be a pyrrhic ^ w as well as a trochee - ^, I take leave to 
reject as groundless. We have : — 

T 383 fiS 7/W7V, ovTG) (f>aaLV, oaot IBov 6(f>0aXfioia'cv — 
^411 iv Ovfi&y ypvv, Xa2/je koI la')(eo fJLrjS" oKokv^e, 

Premising that the true archaic dissyllabic voc. yprji occurs Id 
three places, x 395, 481, Hym. Dem. 113, 1 suggest for x ^H 

dvfi^y yprjts, X^^P^ "^^^ ^^X^^ H'V^^ o\6\v^€. 
For the omission of iv compare H 189 yijOrfo-e Se OvfiA, A 256 
fcexapoiaro dvfi^y 483 xa?/3€ Se dvfiw = f 113 and to 545, 
V 301 fielSrjae Se Ovfup &c. In fact we may say that as a 
general rule Ovfiw is used with verbs of this kind without a 
prepositioD. Still if any one chooses to insist on maintaining 
the prep, here, it is easy to read : — 

X^^P* cVl 0vfJL£, ypr)Vy KoX Xax^o /iiyS' oKoXv^e, 
The nom. for voc. is of course quite legitimate. 

Similarly in t 383 we may simply remove the needless eS, 
and transpose, with better emphasis resulting ; — 
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ovTQ), jpTjv^^ (}>aalv oaot ihov o^daXfiotfTiv, 
Tj if we may not sacrifice even tlie expletive : — 

ouTftJ ^a«r', m ypTjv^;^ S<roi iBop of^OaXfJirolaiVj 

which the devotees of hiatus licitas may easily alter to suit 
their peculiar fancy. 

Fiaally, passing from the question of the possibility of the 
satisfactory removal of this modernisation yp7}vs, jp^jv from the 
pages of Homer — they do seem to totter a little — I thiok the 
following rehabihtatiuu of the misunderstood tradition in Hym. 
Dem. 101 may he left without much advocacy. The accepted 
reading is :— 

yp7}i waXatr/evil ivakij/ciot^j ^ re rofcoio—. 

But this is not the traditional reading. Our sole authority, the 
Moscow MS. I has iraXatyeviTj ivaXtyxto^, Ruhnkeu conjectured 
rightly enough, as far as it goes, TraXaiyevet, and so it stands in 
all editions, waXatyevel iuaXljKio^^ hearing false evidence as to 
the production of -t of the dat, sing., even before an open vowel. 

I The true acceptation of the tradition on the contrary tells 
in favour of the regular elision of this -t. What the MS* gives 
ia heyond all doubt :— 

f ypv^t' TraXaiyeve ^€if dXiyxw^—^ 

It is merely a question of dividing the letters rightly. There 
is no unexplained debasement of t into 17. All that is wanting 
is an apostrophe. Furthermore, as a reference to the context 
will show, we can now allow 1. 100 to end with a full stop, since 
the adjective, aXlyKio^i, has no longer to stretch backward to 
h 98 for its grammatical construction. 
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m 532 w^ K€v dvaifimTL ye ^tafcpivBrjre ra^ia-ra. 

If the form SiaKpipdrJTe be genuine here, it certainly would 
slightly help the argument against the attribution of this book 
to the author of the Odyssey. 

On the other hand, if there be a reasonable possibility that 
the form has been modernised, no reliance could he placed 
upon it for the purpose of this argument, as it would merely 
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show the readiness of the Greeks to eliminate the obsolete in 
favour of the present usage, wherever the change could be 
eflfected without apparent damage to their great poetic heir- 
loom. 

Under limit of this condition a modernisation was always 
without hesitation accepted by them, just as we ourselves freely 
accept and, save for purposes of antiquarian research and study, 
readily welcome, or I might say, insist on having, a modernisa- 
tion of spelling in our texts of Elizabethan authors. 

The archaic form of SiafcpcvdrJTe is of course hvaKpLvdrjere, 
It may of course be a mere accident that m icev is not else- 
where followed by rdxio-Ta, but by Oaaaov in Z 143 = T 429 
(B 440, M 26 Sff>pa /ce Oaaaov) ; but it seems to justify to some 
extent the conjecture here of 

SiaKpLv07]€T€ daaaov. 

We may feel fairly confident that the ingenious modemisers 
who boldly converted H 53 from 

/iij f' dyaO^ irep iovrt vefieafTrjdriofiev rifiel^ 
into 

p,ri dr^ad& irep eovrt ve/neaarjOecofiev ol i^fi€l<; 

(so indeed the editions ; but the MSS. unanimously vefieaoT}- 
doofiev), would not hesitate to change daaaov into rdxca-ra to 
accommodate haKpLpOrjre. 

They have however, according to the evidence available, 
shown less consistent wrong-doing in the strictly parallel case 
not fifty lines away from our passage, viz. : — 

CO 485 €K\7j<rtv Oeca/xev toI S' dWijkov^ (f>c\€6pTa>v — . 

Such is the reading in Ludwicfh (1891), Monro (1891), and in 
all the best editions. The majority of the MSS. stand for 
0€Ofi€v FPHULWZ: Oecofiev M. Bust. The wonder is that 
dSfiev is not supported at all. Perhaps it is. The true reading 
of the line is without doubt : — 

drjOfiev ckXtjo-iv toI 8' dWrjXov^ (f>iX€6vT(ov. 

T. L. AGAR. 
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METHICAL BTOPaAPS IN STATIUS' THEBAID, 



The havoc wrought in classical texts by what Mr Houaman 
has chmtened ' Mt'trical Stopgaps ' is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the ThebwkL Mr Housmau cites one very radiant 
example from that poem (xii. 72) of this species of textual 
corruption : but tis there are many which neither he nor any 
other commentator has ever noticed, it nuiy be worth while to 
call attention to some of these. 

J There exist, as is known, two widely discrepant recensions 
of the Thebaid. Many of the discrepancies of these two recen- 
sions are not due to textual corruption at all, but many of 
them are. With regard to those that are so I would formulate 
a kind of canon of palaeography, by constant reference to 
which it is possible to correct the text in an almost mechauical 
ay: * Where the MSS. offer a diversity of readings, all of 
which give apparently an equal sense, that reading is to be 
preferred of which the initial or final letters resemble the 
letters of the word, or words, following or preceding/ This 
formula may, of course, be extended in application beyond the 
MSS. of the Thebaid, but I am here concerned to vindicate, by 
the aid of it, the true reading in one or two passagtjs of the 
Thebaid w^here it seems to me to have been overlooked. But 
I may be allowed to notice first one or two places where the 
true reading is recognised by editors, but where the inferior 
reading is undoubtedly ' a metrical stopgap/ 

ill. 39^. nunc ille tepentibus herbis P 
nunc ille potentibns herbis ca. 

One MS. supplies the transition to the corruption pofeiiit&w^. 
B reads pentibus. The similarity of the last letters of ille to 
the first letters of tepentihis caused pentibu^, and the correction 
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potentibus is thus a 'metrical stopgap,' perhaps due to poten- 
tibus herbis, Lucan ix. 893. The restoration of the true 
reading (P) can thus be eflfected mechanically. 

In this example the metrical stopgap is only a syllable. 
But in 

V. 152. uiridi luco lucus P 

uiridi late lucus to 

we have a whole word conjecturally inserted as a stopgap. 
Similarly : 

vii. 566. Erythraeis sed P 

Erythrais quas to. 

Here one might hesitate between quas and sed. But the 
archetype undoubtedly had Erythraeis s : and the s = sed became 
lost owing to the final letter of Erythraeis: quas filled the 
gap intelligibly. 

Again: 

viii. 667. totidem heia P 

totidem totidemque to: 

Kohlman rightly wrote totidem totidem heia. 

ix. 604. armigerae ruit P 

armatae ruit to. 

The exemplar of to offered armigeruit, which a corrector 
at 
developed into armigeruit. 

ix. 662. nee te de dubiis P 

nee te nunc dubiis to. 

Nee te dubiis the exemplar of ©, doubtless. 

ix. 683. ille acies inter coeptas iam caede superbum P 
ille acies inter medias iam caede superbum to. 

Here medias is not so easily explained, coepta corr. Kohl- 
mann: I imagine that coepta (cepta) lost its initial letters owing 
to the final letters of inter and its two last letters owing to the 
first letters of iam. If this is so, not only need we not hesitate 
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to reject fnedias but we niunt accepb Kohl maim 's conjecture 
coepta (as Mr Wilkins docia not^ I notice). 



ix. 725. 



tantiim moriture P 
tantum periture o. 



Without the mechanical aid of such a ' canon ' as I have 
formulated an editor would here be in the position of Mr Hous- 
man's donkey between two bundles of equally palatable hay; 
and on Mr Housman's principles he would still be a donkey 
if he read moriture merely because it is offered by P. But 
clearly in the exemplar of ca the initial letter of moritur^e had 
become merged in the final letter of tantum ^ oriture being 
corrected to periture metri gratia. 

X. 362. idem animus misero P 

idem ardor misero m. 

Here the more picturesque ardor offers a temptation until 
we reflect that -em is not unlike am- and *mw^ very like 
indeed to this*, aud that consequently the exemplar of co offered 
idem misero. 



X. 456. 



notant tunc P 
notant nouus cw. 



It might be said that tunc is just the kind of word which 
might be inserted to fill the metrical void. But on the other 
hand tunc is palaeographically equivalent to the last four 
letters of notmit : and that being so, we cannot doubt that the 
stopgap is nouus. 

X, 5 2 3, mirantur iter P 

mirantur agi m» 
iter dropped out, of course, in the exemplar of od after -7itiir. 

xii, 94. uocent si funera P. 

uocent nunc funera a>. 

No comment is needed. Nor in 

xii. 101. ope et flamrais P 

ope aut flam mis ft>. 
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At xii. 346 there is a difficulty: 

[regibus] longumque P 
regibus aeternumque ©. 

Kohlmann prints the reading of P because (1) it is the 
reading of P ; (2) he was not taught Latin verse at school and 
thinks prosody pedantry. Nevertheless the reading of P is 
nearer the true reading than that of to. For the true reading 
I am indebted to Mr S. G. Owen, who, among other emend- 
ations which he was kind enough to communicate to me, 
suggested regibus in longumque. In dropped out before U 
and aeternumque is a stopgap due to a scribe whose knowledge 
of quantity was greater than that of Kohlmann. 

In all these examples the true reading, as editors have 
mostly perceived, is that of P. I wish now to notice two 
places where editors have received into the text readings of 
P which are false and are obvious metrical stopgaps, and would 
never have been accepted except for the authority of P. 

vii. 258. innuptae uetus to 

innuptae procul P. 

Not only Kohlmann, but also Mr Wilkins, prints protml. 
But we can hardly doubt but that uetus dropped out in the 
exemplar of P owing to nepos uetus in 257 and that procul came 
in to fill a gap. If we had in our MSS. neither the u£tus of 
to nor the procul of P, but simply innuptae followed by a gap, 
the editor who conjectured uetus would undoubtedly be followed 
by all subsequent editors, and procul would be stigmatised as 
having 'no palaeographical probability.' 

viii. 129. fusus nuUi nullique fugatus to 
fusus media nullique fugatus P. 

Here the * stopgap ' origin of P's media is so obvious that 
one is surprised that even Kohlmann should accept it : but 
when one sees Mr Wilkins, who is not, like Kohlmann, a slave 
to P, doing likewise, surprise passes into amazement. Moreover 
msdia enfeebles rather than strengthens the words with which 
it goes (Zi^e palam) ; added to which the context becomes, to 
my mind, nonsense. 
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All these metrical stopgaps, whether belouging to P or o>, 
would havti passed undetected if we did not possess two distinct 
families of MSS. Can we doubt that there exist still undetected 
in the text similar stopgaps common to both classes of MSS, ? 
At V. 646 P offers exciderant adytis accepta profuodis. From <!> 
we get various attempts to fill the gap, e.g. exciderant uoxque 
ex adytis, exciderant et nox. This variety clearly points to 
the fact that the original of the a> group contained the same 
hicuoa as P: et itox or uoxqite ex are mere conjecture. All we 
are really given is exciderant, adytis accepta profundis. The 
missing letters or words, if they are to be inserted betw^een 
exciderant and adytis, may be expected to show some likeness 
to the last letters of eLecidmxint or the initial letters of adytis. 
1 would suggest that Statins \vrote exciderant, Cirrhae (— cire) 
ante adytis accepta profundis— the similarity of dreant and 
-ciderant being sufficiently close to account for the lacuna. 

At i. 460 I believe w^e have a passage where the difficulty 
in the text is due to the fact that no scribe and no editor has 
supplied a very obvious lost word : the word has not been 
supplied merely because the metre did not, tliuugh the sense 
does, demand it. The difficulty is a well-known one, and Haany 
elaborate emendations of it have been offered. My own 
correction has the merit, at any rate, of great simplicity; 
I transcribe here IL 457 — 460 as I believe they should be 
written : 

pariter stabniare bimembres 
Centaur OS nnaque ferunt Cyclopas in Aetna 
Compositos (sunt et rabidis iura insita monstris 
Fasque suum, ut nobis) sociare cubilia terrae. 
This is exactly the text of the MSS., except that I have 
changed the punctuation and in 460 have inserted ut after 
suwm. The change in the punctuation is much the same as 
that suggested by Mr Housman : I had, however, made my 
correction before I saw his suggestion. 

vi. 1 SI is a line where the metrical stopgap has wrought 

great havoc. The condition of the text at this point is peculiar, 

and the whole passage 177—185 is generally regarded as 

spurious. But there is much to be urged in favour of its 

Journal of Philotogy. vol, xxnt. 17 
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genuineness. Firstly, it is preserved by P, a MS. which has 
not preserved any other of the many versus scholastici by which 
the text of the Thebaid has been confused. Secondly, the 
passage is given by P and a> in versions utterly dissimilar, that 
of P being obviously deeply corrupted. (That of o) is even 
more deeply corrupted but not so obviously.) This complete 
discrepancy between the two families should argue a high 
antiquity of the disputed verses. Thirdly, Mueller's objection 
that the lines are inconsistent with 11. 175, 176 is empty. 
There is inconsistency : but it is dramatic inconsistency. The 
inconsistency lies in the fact that Eurydice is intentionally 
presented as inconsistent. The verses contradict one another 
because Eurydice is made, for dramatic purposes, to contradict 
herself. 

If the verses are genuine, the key to their restoration is 
most likely to be furnished to us by P. I transcribe 180 — 183 
as given in P: — 

Hoc saltem, o proceres, tuque o cui pignora nostri 

Proturbata tori prohibete supremis 

Inuitam exsequiis, quia se fecisse parenti 

Miscet in nostris spectatur et ipsa minis. 

In 181 it is clear that something has become lost. I believe 
that after tori the word Archsmori has fallen out. The whole 
passage I would then restore as follows; — 

Hoc saltem, o proceres, tuque o cui pignora nostri 
Proturbata tori, Archemoxi prohibete supremis : 
Inuisam exsequios quia se fecisse paranti 
Nesciat, in nostris spectatur et ipsa minis? 

'From this at least, chieftains, — and thou who seest now 
broken the pledges of our love — protect the funeral fires of 
Archemoms. Is it because she does not know that she has 
made herself hateful to me who am now preparing his burial, 
that she lets herself be seen in very presence amid our 
desolation V 

The correction inuisam in 182 is due to ©, and is all of 
any value that is to be got from ©, which has emended the text 
to this effect : — 
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Hoc saltern o procerea tuque o ciii pignore nostro 
Partus honoa, prohibete nefas, auferte Bupremis 
Inuisara exsequiis. Quid se funesta parent i 
Miscet et in nostrig spectatur et ipsa ruinis. 

When editors, altogether neglecting the readings of P, 
print nonsense like this, it is no wonder that they * suspect ' 
the whote passage. The lines that fallow (184 — 185) are not 
found in P, and I am nut prepared to defend them, I would 
prefer to eject them and put io their place the line which in 
P follows 176: 

Sic ait, abniptisque immntuit ore querelis. 

I take this opportunity of adding a few emendations which 
have no connection with metrical stopgaps, I give the notation 
of lines as according to Kohlmanu. 

Iii.184— 186. Read:— 
Non fugerefc diras lux intercisa Mycenas, 
Saeua nee Eleae gemerenfc certamina ualles, 
(Eumenidesque aliis aliae sub regibus) et quae 
Tu potior, Thebane, queri, 

I have changed here only the punctuation. It is true that 
the last six woi-ds remain Avithout a logical construction : we 
have to supply a non essent out of the non fugeret and nee 
gemerent of 184 — 185 : just as we might Ibosely render in 
English: "there would be no eclipse of Mycenae, no chariot 
races of Oenomaus — every prince haa his Eumenis — and all 
the fearful deeds that belong to your story. The ban/ 

ii, 267. Read :— 

longa est series, si uota malonim 
Persequar unde nouis tarn saeua potentia donis, 

267, si Magdalen (Oj:om) M8. sed cett. et Baekrens, Si 
is clearly right: cf. i. 7, lotiga retro series, trepidum ai Martis 
operti [agricolam expediam 8, 9], Accepting si I have changed 
the nota of MSS. to uota. Translate, * Long were the tale were 
I to tell of those curses of wicked persons wliich gave this 
cruel power to the gift while still new/ 

17—2 




J 
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ii. 638. Read:— 

ille oculos teoui iam in luce natantes 
sistit. 

This correction I derived from Sil. It. ii. 122, paruaque 
oculos iam [iam in Livin,'] luce natantes, etiamnum in codd. I 
formerly {Class. Rev, xviii. 6), accepting for Ivce the nube of 
Codex P. Vlamingii, conjectured leti iam in nube. But I think 
Statins is undoubtedly imitating the line in Silius, and the 
substitution of tenui for parua is characteristic of the manner 
in which he likes to * develop ' what he borrows. 

iv. 169—171. Read:— 

pars anguibus aspera uiuis 
argento caelata micat: pars altera reptans 
conditur et fuluo morions nigrescit in auro. 

170. arte reperta cocM. = arte[re] rq)ta[ns]. 

V. 20—22. Read :— 
At tamen o quaecunque es, ait, cui (gratia tanta est) 
uenimus innumerae fato debere cohortes 
quem non ipse deum pater aspernetur honorem. 

21. Gloria (gta B) codd. : gratia = gfa scripsi : 22. fatum 
codd. fato goes, of course, with uenimus. 

V. 690—692. Read:— 

atque illic alio certamine belli 
tecta fremunt (uolucres equitum praeuerterat alas 
fama recens) geminos ai^lis amplexa tumultus. 

692. alis codd. The parenthesis is also due to me. 

vi. 640. Read:— 

rap^aque non fracto vestigia puluere pendent, 
raraque codd. rasaque Heins, 

vi. 819—821 ; 

non has ego puluere crasso 
atque cruore genas meruit quibus ista iuuenta 
semiuir, infodiam. 
So P: iste fauorem o), which all editors print, not under- 
standing P. Retaining the reading of P, I construe non has 
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(eius) genas pulvere et cruore, quibus {i.e. quihus pulvere atque 
cruore) ista semiuir iuuenta [infodi] meruit, infodiam. 

vii. 88, 89. nondum arma carinis 

omnia. 

So o), arma qniescunt (88) P, and all editors, but wrongly. 
Compare x. 185 — 186, stupet ipsa ratis tardeque sequuntur 
arma. Quiescunt is the most obvious and hideous of interpo- 
lations, which the scribe probably imported from 1. 549. It 
gives a sense exactly opposite to that required. The sense is 
not * the gear is not yet quiet,' but ' they do not yet venture to 
set sail.' quiescunt is due to the inability of the scribe to 
supply the main verb sunt from his imagination. 

vii. 175—176. Read:— 

quin etiam inuisos (sic hostis defuit) Argos 
eligis. 

176. elicis, codd. and all editors, none of whom seem to 
have troubled themselves either to read the note of Lactantius, 
'melius iratus alios hostes eligeres' (cf Jahnke), or to recall 
Theb. i. 259 ' cur hostes eligis Argos.' 

viii. 40 — 41. Read : — 

nee iste mens, diris quin peruius astris 
inspicitur. 
40. dirisque in P, dirisque en o). 

viii. 463—464. Read :— 

et cum una receptas 
confundit iam uallis aquas, sibi quisque superbus 
ire cupit. 

viii. 614—615. 

nutat utroque timer, quemnam hoc certamine uictum 
quem uicisse uelint : tacite praeponderat exsul. 
So CO, mutat P edd. But is not nutat (of the swaying of 
the scale) vindicated by praeponderat '^ 

ix. 696—697. Read :— 

uaginaeque bonum tremulaeque audire pharetrae 
murmur. 
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Sonum tremulumque codd. That a verb is wanted 
in this line has always been apparent: this is supplied by 
honum — honum est. tremulaeque is the reading of all the old 
editions, and though Kohlmann does not cite it from any MSS., 
it must have come into the old editions from some MS. of the- 
class known as M. 

ix. 766. Read :— 

figitur ile Lamus. 
ilia P, ora ©. 

X. 26. Read:— 

Mors subitam integri stupet auguris umbram. 

nigri codd. which Lactantius explains absurdly of the dust 
of battle. In Prop. iii. 5. 24, integras is confused in the MSS. 
with et nigras. integri will, of course, refer to the fact that 
Amphiaraus has passed to Hades without undergoing the trans- 
formation of death, unwounded and with all his accoutrements, 
chariot, etc. 

xi. 592. Read :— 

solisque exspectent saecula ripis. 

Totisque codd., tostisque Heins. In ix. 57 there is the 
same confusion of totus and solits. So too Prop. 4. 8. 48. 

Ach. i. 676. Read:— 

innumerae mutabant Cyclados eras. 

Cyclades auras codd., innumeras...Cyclades aurae Koestlin: 
a correction which can be translated, but does not give the sense 
required. 'The Greeks sailed from one island to another* is 
the sense demanded, and 'the breeze passed from island to 
island' does not convey this. 

I may add here, with regard to the Achilleid, that the part- 
collation of the Eton MS. published by Schenkl is quite unreliable. 
It is unfortunate that Dr Klotz should, relying on Schenkl, 
have marred the general accuracy of his recent edition by 
ascribing readings to E which are not to be found in it, and by 
omitting a number of its readings which are of great importance. 

H. W. GARROD. 



THE HEBKKW VERB Nn2 ''TO CREATE/' 



It is well known that in Biblical Hebrew tbe root «*\3 seema 
to have three distinct meanings, namely (1) to create, (2) to 
clear a forest. (3) in be fat. Of these the first is by far the 
most frequent ; it appears in the Kal, the Niphal, and the nrmn 
*^^^l^ (Numb, xvi 30). The aecoud meaning appears only in 
the Piel (Josh. xvii. 15, 18), and the tliird only in tbe adjective 
^^?, which is fairly common. The forms ^1^ (Ezek, xxi. 24, 
xxiii. 47) and DSt^n^n^ (i gam. ii. 29) are too doubtful to be 
reckoned. Of these facts very different interpretations have 
been proposed. As a general rule^ Hebraists were formerly 
inclined to derive all three meanings from one idea, while in 
recent times there has been a tendency to postulate the existence 
of two or more roots wholly unconnected with one another. 

Thus Gesenius, in his Thesaurus, supposes that the originai 
meaning of the root was "to cut," a hypothesis which might 
account ft>r the first and the second of the above-mentioned 
significations, but scarcely for the third. It is not easy to 
believe, with Gesenius, that ^H? " fat '' is derived from the 
notion of '"chopping" food. Moreo\^er the theory that there 
once existed a verb K"Q with the meaning "to cut" rests upon 
a very insecure foundation. It is true that in Arabic we find 

a verb ^j^ (Impf. jj;^/**), which ujeans, amongst other things, 

"to shape," "to pare" reed-pens, arrows, etc. But though a 

connection between ^^ and s<i3 cannot be pronounced im- 
possible, it must be remembered that such a change in the 
third radical letter would be at least unusual. Still less can 
we base an argument upon the Phoenician Kiin, a word which 
occurs in a single inscription {Corpus ImC7\ Se77i, i. No. 347) 
|nd of which the sense is altogether uncertain. 
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In the Hebrew Lexicon edited by Brown, Driver and Briggs, 
two distinct roots are recognised, the first corresponding to the 

Arabic ^^ and the second to ^£^ "to be free of a thing, 

sound, healthy." From the latter root the adjective ^H? is 
supposed to be derived, while the other meanings of the 
Hebrew tra are explained as modifications of the idea "to cut." 
The latest edition of Gesenius' Handworterbuch, published 
in 1899, postulates no less than three roots, (1) to create, 
(2) to be fat, (3) to clear. Of the first meaning no explanation 
is oflfered, the second is represented as akin to the Arabic 

verbs ^j^ and ^jj^ (see under I mn), while the third is con- 

nected with "*? " open country " (Job xxxix. 4), Aramaic barrd. 
Thus in no case is the Hebrew xna brought into relation with 

the Arabic ^^, 

Dillmann, in his Commentary on Genesis (5th ed. 1886 
p. 16 seq.), likewise refuses to admit that xna " to create " is 
connected with the notion of " cutting." He supposes that it 
originally meant " to set free," " to bring forth," but neither the 

Hebrew y\2 nor the Arabic |^, to which he appeals, can be 
said to confirm this view. The Arabic ]^ " to create," like the 

Aramaic ^"}|, ^"isa, appears to be a theological term borrowed 
from the Hebrew, and therefore throws no light upon the 
original meaning of the Hebrew root. The genuine Arabic 

sense of \j^ or Jjjv is " to be exempt " from a thing, hence " to 
recover" from sickness, "to be free" from an obligation, "to 
be innocent " of a crime, etc. (in the two latter cases ^jj^ alone 

seems to occur). It appears to me that if we start from this 
idea, the various usages of the Hebrew Nna admit of being 
explained in accordance with ordinary analogies. The notion 
of "being free" from a thing may easily pass into that of 
"finishing," "accomplishing" it, and the change from the 
intransitive to the transitive usage agrees with such cases as 
^'Xi ^^'^ " to be afraid," construed sometimes with IP and some- 
times with the direct Object. Similarly the Arabic ^ji' " to 
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go away " is intransitive, while its Hebrew equivalent ^1? " to 
forsake" is almost invariably transitive. The hypothesis 
that K13 " to create " properly means " to finish " will enable 
us to account for two facts which have often been noticed, but 
never satisfactorily explained. In the first place, N13 (unlike 
other verbs which express the idea of '* making," e.g. TWVy nvs 
mn) is never construed with the so-called Accusative of the 
material. Secondly, the construction in Gen. ii. 3, Km 16J*K 
T\Wlh DM^N, rendered by Dillmann "welches machend er 
geschaffen hatte," is much more naturally interpreted as 
"which He had finished making." 

That ^TS, in Josh. xvii. 15, 18, may mean " to make free 
i.e. unoccupied" hardly needs to be stated. With regard to 
^n? the evidence is not so clear, since this word implies more 
than exemption from sickness. But since in Semitic countries 
the conditions of life render starvation a much more frequent 
■cause of disease than it is with us, the connection between 
health and fatness is proportionately close. 

A. A. BEVAN. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE LATER PLATONISM. 



This paper is prompted by a certain criticism which I have 
more than once observed to be passed upon Dr Jackson's ex- 
position of the later theory of ideas. Dr Jackson, as is well 
known, holds that Plato in the earlier stage of his philosophy 
postulated many Ideas which at a later time he rejected, e.g. 
KoKoVy BUaiov, iaov, and others. To this it is objected that we 
are thus left without an absolute standard of Beauty, Justice, 
and so forth: are we then to suppose that Plato abandoned 
his belief in absolute beauty and justice and left us to fall back 
on the unstable support of mere opinion in matters of such 
importance ? I do not think it surprising that many should 
refuse to accept an interpretation of Platonism which appears 
to them to involve such a consequence. 

To this criticism Dr Jackson has, so far as I know, never 
made a reply, at auy rate in print. But although I believe the 
criticism to be mistaken, it seems to me prima fade perfectly 
reasonable and to demand an answer ; especially as the answer 
requires from those who hold a view similar to that of 
Dr Jackson a somewhat more careful and definite statement 
of their position. How Dr Jackson himself would deal with 
the question I do not know : I merely propose in this article to 
attempt an answer from my own point of view. 

First however I must remark in passing that in my judg- 
ment Dr Jackson has most seriously compromised his case by 
admitting ideas of the four so-called elements — an admission 
based on what I believe to be an erroneous interpretation of 
Timaeus 51 B. The postulation of such ideas I hold to be, both 
in logic and metaphysic, so radically unsound, so completely 
discordant with the key-note of Platonic ontology, that it is to 
me inconceivable that a metaphysician so profound, careful, and 
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' consistent, as was Plato, should in one of iiis mat u rest works 
have entertained a moment's thought of them. Nor is this all : 
if we recognise ideas of the four elements, we have no lunger any 
logical ground for excluding to-oi/, hUatov and the rest The 
line must be drawn above the four elements, or not at all; and 
so any attempt to interpret Platoiiiam as a scheme of monistic 
idealism is hopelesa. In a former number of this journal I gave 
some reasons which were sufficient to convince me that ideaa of 
the four elements were impossible, indeed unmeaning: and 
though more might be said on the matter, it is not my present 
intention to supplement the arguments I then used ; my object 
is merely to show, if I can, that in abandoning the ideas rejected 
by Dr Jackson (to which I add those of the four elements), we 
do not thereby sacrifice a background of stability in the case of 
those attributes and phenomena for which we formerly postu- 
lated ideas. 

We may begin by distinguishing four classes of these: (1) 
ictikivj vyi€iv6vf ktX, (physical attributes) ; (2) Stfcaiot/j otrioi/j 
jctX. (moral attributes) ; (3) Wov, St^Xdciav^ /crX. (relations) ; 
(4) the four so-called elements. Now I take it for certain that 
Plato went on to the end believing in an absolute standard of 
Beauty and of Justice, and that even relations are furnished 
with a stable basis in his philosophy ; while he himself declares 
that there is such a thing as wvp €<p' eaurov. Where then, if 
not to Ideas, are we to look for this underlying stability ? Tu 
the r^eal Theory beyond doubt, though not to ideas of xaXop^ 

At til is point it will be well tu state precisely what I con- 
ceive Plato to niean by the term ' Idea.* As I read the TimaeiiSy 
he teaches that the primal unity of rof}"? plural ises itself in a 
series of finite intelligences in a gradually descending scale, 
from the divine souls of the heavenly bodies to the faintest 
forms of vitality which are tu be found in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. And to each of these grades of soul there 
is an appropriate bodily form, wherewith every soul belonging 
to that rank is invested. Accordingly each of these groups of 
finite souls constitutes (if the phrase may be pardoned) so much 
of the primal soul as is pluralised in that particular class of 
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soul ; and the body which belongs to each soul included ill that 
group is a material representation of that primal soul, that 
universal vital force, pluralising itself within the limits of that 
group : in other words, it is the mode in which the senses 
apprehend the primal 1/0O9 so far as it is existent as a certain 
group of finite intelligences. Therefore by the Idea of Man we 
mean the primal vov^ as existing in the form of human souls 
and sensibly represented by human bodies. Thus, I conceive, 
we have a clear and definite understanding of what is denoted 
by the word Idea : it is the supreme Idea or Mind as pluralised 
in a group of sentient beings, to which we apply such names 
as man, horse, beech, muss, and such-like. The Supreme Mind, 
regarded as externalising itself in the whole Koa^io^, is the 
Supreme Idea: the same Supreme Mind, regarded as external- 
ising itself in some specific group of finite intelligences, is a 
special Idea. 

But what are we to understand by the Idea of the Beautiful? 
There is no group of souls to which we apply Beautiful as the 
generic name, nor any group of bodies of which Beautiful is 
the tL €<ttl. This is manifestly on a different plane : we have 
passed from the category of Substance to that of Quality. We 
cannot then say that there is an Idea of Beauty in the same 
sense as we say there is an Idea of Roses. And I am sure it 
would conduce to clearness of thinking, as well as of expression, 
if we refused to admit such a phrase as Idea of the Beautiful, 
reserving the term Idea to substances only. But this is not 
equivalent to saying that there is no fixed standard of the 
Beautiful, or that there is no such thing as absolute Beauty. 
We are here limiting the denotation of the word to its strictly 
legitimate sense of physical beauty. Now physical beauty, as 
we know, Plato holds to depend on symmetry or proportion : 
this at least is its immediate physical cause or avfifjueTaiTLov, 
But that which ultimately constitutes beauty is resemblance to 
the Idea : it is truth and accuracy in the sensible presentation 
of the Idea. For instance, a beautiful woman is not a copy of 
the Idea of Humanity and of the Idea of Beauty : rather she is 
a faithful copy of the Idea of Humanity ; in other words, she 
resembles the Idea ; she does not resemble both the Idea and 



the resemblance to the Idea. Thus there is such a thing as a > 

fixed standard of the Beautiful : it is the Idea corresponding to 

the beautiful particular, whatever this may be^— woman, horse, 

or rose : and there is such a thiogas absolute beauty, assuming j 

the possibility of a perfectly accurate material representation of , 

the Idea, to the full extent iu which an Idea can be materially 

represented. In brief, there is an immutable standard of 

beauty : but that standard is to be found, not in the Idea of 

Beauty, but in the Idea of the particular living creature, which 

is beautiful just in so far as it faithfully represents the Idea. 

What has been said about Kokop applies, mutatis mutandis, 
to Sifcawv and its coordinates. As beauty consists in physical 
resemblance to the Idea — that is to say, in a faithful material 
representation of the Idea — so justice consists in moral re- 
semblance to the Idea ; or, in the language of the Theaetetus, 
ofioimo-i^ 0€^' A man is just when be acts according to the 
dictates of pure reason > of which he has a share, or rather of 
which he is a part : injustice is aberration from the dictates 
of pure reason and consequent shortcoming in resemblance to 
the Idea. Perhaps we might say that, in the case of moral 
excellence, we look upon it primarily not so much as a matter 
of assimilating a copy to its type, but of harmonising a part 
with the whole* Absolute mind can never swerve from the 
way of perfect reason, nor in consequence from that of perfect 
righteousness : and when in the individual vov^^ which is the 
soul in her own essence, has undisputed supremacy, the action 
of the particular soul is, like the action of the universal soul, e-ri 
TO ffikrttTToi/. We see again that an Idea of Justice is not only 
unnecessary, but unmeaning : how could there be a substantial 
Idea of obedience to reason ? Whosoever is beautiful and just 
is so by virtue of resemblance, physical and moral, to the Idea 
of Humanity. 

Relations, such as taop, are, if possible, still further removed 
from substantiality^ We said that beauty (1) consists in 
resemblance to the Idea, (2) depends upon proportion and 
symmetry. Now proportion and symmetry consist in relations 
which are reducible to mathematical ratios. If a thing is 
symmetrical, some of its parts will no doubt be equal to other 
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parts, and some parts will have to other parts diverse but 
always definite ratios : hence we have need of such terms as 
equal and double, and phrases expressive, in endless variety, of 
other numerical ratios. But because a man has his legs of 
equal length, he is none the more a copy of the Idea of 
Equality : his legs will be of equal length if he correctly 
represents the Idea of Humanity : equality and the other 
ratios are but the mathematical laws subject to which that 
representation is effected. Ideas of relation would be ideas of 
the modus operandi whereby the resemblance to its own Idea is 
worked out in the particular. These relations are mathematical, 
and from mathematics derive their fixity : not but that mathe- 
matical law derives its constancy from ontology : for the primal 
1/01)9 is changeless ; wherefore its evolution into matter is 
regular, and the laws that govern that evolution are constant 

There is another class of relations, such as great and small, 
of which in the imperfectly matured metaphysic of the Phaedo 
we find ideas. These however we may dismiss with scant 
ceremony ; since it is manifest that here there neither is nor can 
be any fixed standard at all : so that in abandoning Ideas of 
such, we are not called upon to look for any substitute. 

Finally we come to the four so-called elements. That the 
recognition of essential ideas of these involves elementary errors 
in logic and fundamental confusion in metaphysic, of which it 
is inconceivable that the mature Plato could be guilty — of this 
I feel not the shadow of a doubt. And yet Plato unhesitatingly 
affirms that there is irvp i<l> iavrov. How then is this to be 
understood ? and of what nature is the fixity thus postulated ? 

In my endeavour to reply to this question I fear I shall be 
forced to go over some of the ground I have already travelled 
in a former article : here however it is with a different object 
in view; my present purpose being affirmation rather than 
negation. 

The primal 1/01)9, as has been said, evolves itself into a 
number of finite intelligences of various ranks. Each of these 
intelligences, being differentiated from the primal 1/01)9, of 
necessity is invested with a material body. Thus comes about 
the material evolution of 1/01)9, which is twofold : (1) the cosmic 
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j body, (2) the bodies of stars, of men and other animais, and of 

I vegetable creatures. Now vov^ is constant and unchangeable j 

therefore its niaterial evolation must have plan and regularity. 

» Accordingly, when these bodies are analysed into their simplest 

attainable constituents, we find (or rather we aflfirra) that their 

j structure is built up of four kinds of regular geometrical 

[ figures. Besides being constituent particles of organic living 

bodies, these four geometrical figures exist also iu what are 

j from our point of view inorganic masses, to which we give the 

names of fire, air, water, and eai'th. I say from our point of 

view : for these are not really inorganic masses, but portions of 

the organised body of the iparo^ fcotjp^o^i. These 'elements' then 

are the determinate mode in which vov'^ materialises itself in 

■) corporeal organisms : they du not indeed themselves represent 

Ideas, but they are the way in which bodies are constructed 

; which do represent Ideas. And in saying that they do not 

i. represent Ideas, we do not therefore say they have no fixed 

I realities behind them, because they constitute the immutable 

law which governs the structure of living bodies. Their fixity, 

like that of the numerical ratios, is mathematical ■ though in 

Ji this case too we must fall back upon ontology for the ultimate 

i basis. Thus I conceive Plato's statement, ea-rt frvp e^' iaurov, 

is fully borne out : these four elements are no mere hap-hazard 

appearances, but the expression of undeviating laws : fire is one 

of the modes in which i/ou? effects its own materialisation. No 

Idea can materialise itself without the help of these modes; 

but we neither require nor can admit an Idea of the mode of 

materialisation^ 

To sum up : of our four classes represented by (a) koKov, 
(fi) hitcaioPr (7) i<rov, (S) the four elements, a and indicate 
assimilation to the Idea, 7 the law governing assimilation, 
8 the law governing the materialisation of the Idea. All 
four are amply provided with a fixed standard, without the 
post ulat ion of an Idea corresponding to auy member of any 
one of the four classes: so that, without any sacrifice of 
stability, we can restrict the essential Ideas within those 
limits which are prescribed by logical and on to logical verity, 
viz. the various classes of ^wvra. 
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Accordingly I am persuaded that Dr Jackson is justified iu 
denying ideas to the tirst three classes, and would have been 
more abundantly justified, had he gone a step further and 
denied them to the fourth. 

It would seem then that we otight to recognise the Idea 
not only as the cause and prototype of its material and moral 
similitudes, but also as the standard by which the faithfulness 
of those similitudes is measured. Also it would seem that in 
the third and fourth classes of those above set forth we are to 
look not for causes and prototypes, but merely for ways and 
means, ^vp^fieraina, and for the fixed laws which govern the 
material presentation of Mind. For, as the Socrates of the 
Phaedo says, to /a^ SteXiaSai olop r tlvai on aXko fiev rl 
fcTTt TO aiTtov tS opTt^ aWo St' iKetuo aif€v ov TO atriov ovtc 
dif TTOT €17} airioM, If however from old association we still 
cling to such phrases as Idea of the Beautiful, we ought 
heed fully to bear in mind that we are using the term Idea 
in a totally different sense from that which it bears in the 
phrase Idea of a Rose. And it seems to me that it would be 
more conducive to clearness of thought if we denoted two 
different things by two different names. 

K a ARCHEK-HIND. 
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